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148  YONOE  STREET, 


TORONTO! 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT?  IT  IS  A  NEW  STORE,  WITH  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  STOCK  PURCHASED| 

WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  CHRISTMAS  TRADE,  AND 

CONDUCTED  BY  MR.  JAMES  VENN, 

(Who  has  a  business  reputation  of  Fifteen  Years’ standing.)  It  is  ackhowledged  by  all  to  be  the] 

- HANDSOMEST  JEWELLERS'  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  CITY.: - 

THE  STOCK  IS  LARGE  AND  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY.  PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 

BUY  YOUR  HOLIDAY  GOODS  AT  DIAMOND  HALL. 


1ST  TRY  DIAMOND  HALL  FOR  DIAMONDS. 


james  ^ZEnsriisr. 


EXCELSIOR  ORGANS 

Send  for  Price  List  of  these  Superior 
Instruments. 


Daniel  Bell,  Sons  &  Co., 

Nos.  56,  58,  60,  62,  and  64  BOLTON  ST., 

Nos.  Ill,  113,  115,  117  and  119  ADELAIDE  ST.  W., 

TORONTO. 


OAK  HALL, 

TORONTO, 

Doing  a  Tremendous  Business. 

Our  Low  Prices  are  Telling  a  Tale. 

WE  SHOW  FULL  LINES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING 

OVERCOATS: 

BEAVER,  NAP,  TWEED,  CHIN¬ 
CHILLA,  WORSTED, 

—AND — 

All  Fashionable  Makes  of  Goods 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS. 


COME  AND  SEE  OtIB  STOCK 

1  — AND - 

Hear  the  Prices. 


115  to  121  King-st.  East. 


QRATEFU 


O  O  1VX  PORTING. 


EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COA 


JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists., 


The  Boy’s  Own  Advertiser. 
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ART  AND  CHURCH 

FURNITURE 


SPECIMEN  OF  INLAID  FLOOR. 


A.  B.  FLINT  &  MACDONALD 

Fur  Lined  Silk  Mantles  made  to  order  from  $20. 

Fur  Lined  Cashmere  Mantles  made  to  order  from  $12.50. 
Black  Silk  at  $1.50,  worth  $2.25. 

Black  Satin  at  75  cents,  worth  $1.00. 

Black  French  Cashmere,  all  wool,  at  75  cents,  worth  $1.00. 
Ladies’  Ulsters,  with  Hoods,  $3.50. 

We  are  selling  the  real  Welsh  Homespun  Serge  for  Dresses  and  Suits,  from  35c.  to  45c. 
These  Goods  are  worn  at  all  the  Courts  of  Europe. 

Save  your  Time  and  Cash  by  buying  all  your  Dry  Goods  at 

A.  B.  FLINT  &  MACDONALD’S 


Wood  Carpet,  Parquet  and  In¬ 
laid  Floors,  Wainscots 
and  Ceilings, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 

- Fancy  Wood  Work. - 


J.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 


I  MANUFACTURERS, 

$  to  17  HERMINE  ST.,  MONTREAL. 

43T  Catalogues  on  application. 


This  fashionable  and  complete  head-dress,  which 
is  so  universally  admired,  is  manufactured  in  the 
newest  styles  by 

A.  Dorenwend, 

Paris  Hair  Works,  105  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 
All  kinds  of  hair  goods  in  stock,  as  Switches,  Nets 
Bangs,  Curls,  Wigs,  &c. 


35  COLBORNE  STREET,  TORONTO. 


J.  ASHDOWN  &  SON, 


BROCKTON,  -  -  Near  Toronto. 


Makers  of  all  kinds  of  CANE  and  RATTAN  FURNITURE.  FIVE  O’CLOCK 
TEA  TABLES,  CHAIRS,  Etc. 

SSW  Orders  by  post  promotly  filled. 


FOR  YOUR  FURS. 


110  YONGE  STREET  and  57  KING!  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


Housekeepers'  favorite  in  leading  cities  of  the 
Dominion.  No  other  preparation  makes  such 
light,  flaky  breads,  or  luxurious  cake  and  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the 
ills  resulting  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 


PERIODICALS  SUPPLIED  BY  THE  UPPER 
CANADA  TRACT  &  BOOK  SOCIETY. 

-  City  By 

Deliv.ifail. 

Boy’s  Own  Paper  (London  Tract  Soc’y).  §1  50  $1  75 


Christian,  The .  1  75  2  00 

Christian  Age,  The  .  1  75  2  00 

Christian  Monthly  and  Famiiy  Treasury  2  00  2  25 

Christian  Treasury  (Rev.  Dr.  Bonar) ...  1  75  2  00 

Christian  World  Pulpit .  1  75  2  00 

Christian  World  Magazine .  1  75  2  00 

Day  of  Rest  (Strahan) .  1  75  2  00 

Evangelical  Christendom .  1  75  2  00 

Evangelical  Magazine .  1  75  2  00 

Friendly  Greetings  (London  Tract  Soc'y)  80  90 

Girl’s  Own  Paper  (London  Tract  Soc’y)  1  50  1  75 

Good  Words  (Rev.  Dr.  Macleoc!) .  1  75  2  00 

Gospel  in  AH  Lands  (New  York) . to 

Ministers,  §2.00 .  2  50  2  50 

Illustrated  Christian  Weekly  (American 

Tract  Society) .  2  50  2  50 

Illustrated  Missionary  News .  60  72 

Leisure  Hour  (London  Tract  Society). .  1  50  1  75 

Little  Folks  (Cassell) .  1  75  2  00 

Quiver,  The  (Cassell) .  1  75  2  00 

Sunday  at  Home  (London  Tract  Soc’y)  1  50  1  75 

Sunday  Magazine  (Rev.  Dr.  Blaikie)....  1  75  2  00 

Welcome,  The .  1  75  2  00 


jfST  The  prices  affixed  are  the  rates  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

JOHN  YOUNG,  Depositary, 

102  Yonge-st.,  Toronto. 


43T  Commended  for  Absolute  Purity  and 
Wbolesomeness  by  the  eminent  Chemists,  Pro¬ 
fessor  CROFT,  Toronto  University,  Toronto  ;  G.  P. 
GIRDWOOD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  McGill 
College,  Montreal ;  WM.  F.  BEST,  Government 
Analyst,  St  John,  N.B. 

S3T  Patronized  by  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Louise.  Send 
a  3  cent  stamp  for  sample,  chemists’  reports,  letters 
from  Princess  Louise,  &c. 


WM.  LUNAN  &  SON, 

Sorel,  Que.,  Canada. 


BICYCLES ! 


Best  English  Makes 


Send  Sc.  stamp  for  circular 
of  “Royal  Canadian  Road¬ 
ster.”  Address, 


A.  T.  LANE, 

P.  0.  Box  1196,  Montreal 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 


COMBINATION  Q0OKINGJJTOVE 


The  only  Coal  Cook  Stove  on  the  right  pr  nciple 
in  America ;  the  latest,  and  most  economical, 


WHY? 


Because  it  has  five  holes,  three  being  directly 
over  the  fire ;  and  it  has  a  circular  firepot,  by  means 
of  which  the  fire  need  never  go  out,  and  the  Oven 
is  always  ready  for  use.  Every  Stove  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Read  one  of  many  testimonials : 

Mr.  Moses,— We  have  been  using  one  of  your 
Combination  Cook  Stoves  for  nearly  two  months, 
it  has  given  us  satisfaction  in  every  way,  is  a  GOOD 
baker,  and  the  fire  has  never  been  out. 

243  Yonge  St.  Mrs.  Chas.  Howarth. 

January  20,  1881. 

HOt  Medal  awarded  at  Toronto,  1880. 


F.  MOSES, 

301  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 
£2T  Patent  rights  tor  sale. 
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The  Boy’s  Own  Advertiser. 


These  Extracts  are  culled  from  the  favourite  Poets  of  England  and  America,  and  the  author's  Name 
in  every  instance  given,  in  many  cases  by  special  permission,  which  privilege  has  been  secured  by 
copyright.  This,  The  Best  Selection  Published,  is  a  neat  volume  of  80  pages,  and  may  be  had  for 
35  cents  from  the  principal  Booksellers  in  the  Dominion. 

WMi  WARWICK  &  SON,  Publishers,  TORONTO. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

It  is  neat  and  cheap,  the  selections  are  unusually  good,  and  as  a  collection  of  fine  poetical  sentiments,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is 
well  worth  having. — Dundas  Standard. 

This  is  a  spicy,  useful  little  work,  which,  according  to  its  merit,  should  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  and  we  expect  will  soon  be  found 
in  every  house. — Durham  Review. 

Who,  when  asked  by  a  young  lady  friend,  to  write  “  a  few  lines  ”  in  her  autograph  album,  has  not  been  puzzled  to  select  something 
appropriate.  Just  when  one  wants  to  please  her  by  writing  something  pretty,  or  sensible,  or  amusing,  memory  refuses  to  do  its  work, 
and  nothing  comes  to  the  suiface  but  what  is  silly  or  threadbare,  or  ridiculously  inappropriate.  Some  good  soul,  having  compassion  on 
unfortunates  in  this  sad  fix,  has  compiled  a  book  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  them  with  quotations — grave  and  gay,  sententious 
and  sentimental,  eulogistic  and  satirical — from  the  works  of  the  poets  of  the  past  and  present  age.  The  author,  or  rather  compiler,  of 
this  book  has  conferred  an  immense  favour  on  persons  whose  reading  is  not  extensive.—  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.)  Patriot. 

It  contains  appropriate  selections  on  every  subject,  and  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  acceding  to  the  requests  of  the  fair  ones,  and 
writing  a  few  lines  in  the  album,  will  no  doubt  find  this  work  of  inestimable  value.  We  should  expect  an  order  to  go  from  every  good- 
looking  young  man  in  the  country.  —  Cobourg  World. 

It  is  the  neatest  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  The  Selections  are  not  the  common  doggerel  found  in  so  many  works  of  this 
kind,  but  are  all  from  standard  authors.  One  worthy  feature  is  the  crediting  of  every  quotation  to  the  proper  author.  Used  merely  for 
quotations,  albums  aside,  the  work  is  valuable. — Owen  Sound  Tribune. 

What  young  lady  is  now  without  an  Autograph  Album,  and  where  is  the  young  man  who  would  not  willingly  write  half*a-dozen 
lines  therein?  But  unfortunately  the  anxiety  readily  to  oblige  is  greater  than  the  ability,  hence  there  is  disappointment  on  the  one  hand 
and  ve  ation  on  the  other.  But  now — thanks  to  enterprising  publishers— the  cause  of  such  dire  misfortunes  is  removed  :  a  little  book  is 
now  to  be  had  for  a  trifle,  which  furnishes  an  ample  supply  ot  “  The  Latest  Selections  for  Autograph  Albums.” — Manitoba  Free  Press. 

The  Selections  are  numerous  and  appropriate,  and  will  only  require  neat  penmanship  to  make  a  creditable  show  among  the  literary 
gatherings  ol  the  lady  friends. — Dunnville  Press. 

Unlike  many  such  works,  instead  of  sickly  sentimentality,  it  is  composed  of  Selections  from  the  poets  of  the  past  and  present. — 
Millbrook  Messenger. 

The  book  contains  about  400  selections  from  the  writings  of  poets,  and  will  be  both  entertaining  and  useful  to  the  purchaser. — 
Pembroke  Standard. 

An  ample  supply  of  choice  Selections.  Patron'zers  of  autograph  albums  should  invest. — Morrisburg  Herald. 

It  is  a  perfect  gem,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  young  person  of  taste  and  refinement. — Longeuil  Advertiser. 

The  book  contains  all  the  choice  poetry  from  the  greatest  authors,  and  is  an  excellent  reference  to  have  at  hand. — L' Original  JVews. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Warwick  &  Son  have  done  a  good  service  for  that  suffering  class  which  is  continually  called  upon  to  write  in  albums, 
by  this  publication.  There  appears  to  be  something  suited  for  every  emotion  and  feeling  that  should  find  expression  in  an  album. — 
St.  John  ( N.B .)  Globe. 

A  little  work  that  will  prove  a  treasure  to  autograph  writers. — Prescott  Telegraph. 

Many  of  the  finest  stanzas  from  the  standard  poets  will  be  found  in  this  little  volume. — Exeter  Times. 

This  little  work  is  worthy  a  place  on  every  book-shelf. — Alt.  Forest  Confederate. 

The  poetry  throughout  is  generally  of  a  high  order,  from  authors  whose  merit  is  recognized  in  the  literary  world.  From  its  style 
and  price  it  ought  to  find  a  place  on  every  centre-table. — Chesley  Enterprize. 

It  is  more  complete  than  any  book  of  the  kind  that  we  have  yet  seen.— Milton  Champion. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  any  person  wishing  to  get  an  idea  without  racking  his  brain  for  two  or  three  hours. — Colborne  Express. 

It  will  help  a  good  many  people  who  are  pestered  with  requests  for  “only  a  verse  or  so  for  my  album.  Now  do  !  wont  you?’* — 
Port  Hope  Times. 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  are  not  called  upon  to  inscribe  a  few  friendly  lines  in  some  one’s  album.  The  perplexing  question 
is  “  What  shall  I  write  ?  ’  This  book  contains  four  hundred  short  quotations,  among  which  the  most  fastidious  cannot  fail  to  be  suited. 
— Halijax  Mail. 

The  new  Selections  for  Autograph  Albums  have  a  good  practical  ring,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  stereotyped  or  hackneyed  phrases 
in  vogue.  We  can  recommend  the  little  volume  to  our  readers. — Port  Elgin  Free  Press. 

The  book  is  indispensable  to  writers  in  autograph  albums. — Acton  Free  Press. 

A  handsome  little  book  of  eighty  pages  of  appropriate  Selections. — Elora  Express. 

Every  Canadian  lady  and  sentimental  youth  at  least,  should  have  a  copy.  The  choice  of  passages  has  been  made  with  taste. — 
Kingston  British  Whig. 

It  is  brim-full  of  the  choicest  excerpta  from  the  poets  of  the  past  and  present. — Barrie  Advance. 

The  tone  and  character  of  the  Selections  are  much  better  than  any  yet  published.  —  Orangeville  Advertiser. 

It  will  be  a  treasure  to  those  who  are  asked  to  “  write  something  ”  in  albums. — Perth  Expositor. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  everybody  that  has  a  sentiment  in  their  souls,  and  has  a  love  for  the  muses. — Brantfoad  Conservative. 

Those  unfortunates  who  are  good-natured  enough  to  submit  to  being  bored  into  writing  inscriptions  in  autograph  albums,  will  find 
it  an  invaluable  companion,  as  it  will  save  them  many  a  weary  struggle  with  the  poetic  muse,  and  many  a  despairing  attempt  to  recall 
some  verse  learned  in  childhood’s  happy  days. — Collingwood  Messenger. 


The  Boys  Own  Advertiser, 
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The  Publishing  Office  of  the  “Mail”  Newspaper,  Toronto. 
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The  Boys  Own  Advertiser. 


The  Most  Attractive  Beading  for  Young  Ladies 


On  a  Winter’s,  Evening  will  be  found  in  the  Extra  Number  of 


(Canadian  Sedition.) 

- :  IV  O  W  READ  Y,  : - 

“CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 


'J'H  IS  little  Collection  of  choice  things  will  be  beautifully  illustrated  by  M.  E.  Edwards 
Fred  Barnard,  W.  J.  Hennessy,  J.  C.  Staples,  Davidson  Knowles,  Robert  Barnes,, 
and  Frank  Dodd;  while  the  Literary  Contents  will  embrace  the  names  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  James  Mason,  Mrs.  G.  Linnhius  Banks,  Grace  Stebbing,  Annie 
Matheson,  Alice  King,  Ruth  Lamb,  Dora  de  Blaquiere,  Phillis  Browne  and  Dora 
Hope;  with 


Music  by  SIGNOR  GIRO  PINSUTI. 


The  Publication  of  this  Interesting  Miscellany  was  undertaken  at  the  solicitation  of 
hundreds  of  the  friends  of  both  the  BOY’S  and  the  GIRL’S  OWN  PAPERS,  and  is 
intended  to  prouide  for 

OUR  CANADIAN  GIRLS 

a  cultured  feast  such  as  has  been  time  and  again  offered  to  Boys,  but  which  has  so 
far  been  withheld  from  their  sisters. 


PRICE,  20  CENTS. 


WILLIAM  WARWICK  &  SON, 


PUBLISHERS,  TORONTO. 
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ENGLISH 

REMEDY 


AN  ARTIFICIALLY  DIGESTED  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

COHSUMPTIOH  &  W  ASTIHG  DISEASES. 


The  efficacy  of  Hydroleine  is  NOT  CONFINED  to  cases  of  CONSUMPTION,  as 
from  its  valuable  tonic  eftect  on  the  nervous  system,  in  addition  to  its  special  stimulating 
action  on  the  organs  concerned  in  the  production  of  Fat  in  the  body,  it  causes  marked  increase 
in  weight  in  persons  of  naturally  thin  habit,  who  do  not  present  any  evidence  of  disease. 

Hydroleine  is  regularly  prescribed  by  all  the  Leading  Physicians  in  England  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Read  the  following  Specimen  Testimonials. 

TESTIMONIALS  FROM  PHYSICIANS. 


La  Gauchetere  St.,  Montreal,  Nov.  24,  ’8o 
IIazbn  Morse,  Esq  , 

Dear  Sir, -  I  consider  Hydroleine  a 
valuable  preparation,  and  I  have  shown  my 
estimation  of  it  by  prescribing  it  to  some 
thirty  or  more  of  my  patients,  instead  of 
ordinary  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Many  of  them 
continue  to  take  it  and  have  been  greatly 
benefitted  by  fts  use.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  J.  D^UGDALE,  M.  D. 


Hastings,  15th  Sept.,  1880. 

Sir,  —We  are  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  trial  bottle  of  Hydroleine,  having  put 
it  to  a  severe  test  in  an  extreme  case  where 
wo  really  did  not  expect  the  girl  to  live  a 
week,  (she  is  now  able  to  walk  about  the 
house),  that  we  would  like  a  dozen  bottles. 

Most  truly  yours* 

Drs.  CLARK  and  O’GORMAN. 


^ROLE# 
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32  Beaver  Hall,  Montreal,  May  15,  1880. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse, 

My  experience  with  Hydroleine  has 
been  more  than  satisfactory,  and  I  know  no 
remedy  like  it  in  cases  of  a  scrofulous  or 
tubercular  diatheses.  In  some  of  my  cases 
t  le  effects  of  this  remedy  have  been  really 
marvellous.  Now  I  wish  you  \to  send 
through  Lewis  &  Co.,  a  half  dozen  for  my 
own  personal  use,  as  I  wish  to  continue 
taking  the  Hydroleine  myselt. 

Yours  truly,  E.  H  TRENHOLME,  M.D. 

Richmond  Ont.,  Nov.  25,  1880. 
Hazen  Morse,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to-day  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Mr.  McElroy  (the  mer¬ 
chant  of  our  village),  to  keep  in  stock  a 
quantity  of  Hydroleine.  It  is  the  best  thing 
I  have  ever  used  in  all  Wasting  Diseases. 
I  remain,  yours  etc.,  D.  BEATTY,  M.D. 


STATEMENT  FROM  A  LEADING  CHEMIST  AND  ANOTHER  PROMINENT  MAN. 


144  St.  Lawrence  Main  St.,  Montreal,  Nov.  18,  1880. 
Hazen  Morse,  Esq.,  loronto. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  say  that  Hydroleine  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  favor  with  the  Medical  Profession.  It  digests 
easily  and  in  most  cases  rapidly  brings  up  the  weight 
oi  the  patient  To  prove  which,  several  physicians 
have  weighed  their  patients  before  beginning  the 
reuuxly.  My  sales  this  month  are  larger  than  ever. 

Truly  yours, 

HENRY  R.  GRAY, 

Dispensing  Chemist. 


Montreal  Telegraph  to.,  Superintendent’s  Office, 

Toronto,  Nov.  26,  1880. 

Hazen  Morse,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir,— I  sent  a  dozen  bottles  of  Hydroleine 
to  a  relative  of  mine,  to  whom  it  had  ’'een  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  physician.  The  result  ha?  been  most 
beneficial  and  satisfactory,  my  relative’s  health  being 
greatly  improved,  with  every  prospect  of  perfect  res¬ 
toration.  Yours  truly, 

H.  P.  DWIGHT, 

Superintendent  M.  T.  Co. 


Send  3ct.  Stamp  for  44  Page  Pamphlet,  by  G.  Overend  Drewry,  M.D. 
London,  Eng.,  entitled  “Consumption  and  Wasting  Diseases.’ 
HAgEN  MORSE, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HYDROLEINE  7  FRONT  STREET  EAST. 

IN  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  TORONTO., 
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PERMANENT! 


BRILLIANT  I 


EAST  FLOWING  I 


BLUE-BLACK 

WRITING  &  COPYING  FLUIDS. 

TU"  LE3  ZZS-  ^ATIITG- 

FINANCIAL  &  COMMERCIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  following  extracts  from  testimonials  received,  will  give  an  idea  of  general  opinion  with  reference  to 

these  Inks. 


“  We  have  used  Shuttleworth’s  Copying  and 
Writing  Fluids,  and  prefer  them  to  any  other.” 
ELLIOT  &  CO.  A.  R.  McMASTER  &  BRO. 

“  We  have  tested  Mr.  Shuttleworth’s  Ink  for  two 
months,  and  find  it  equal  to  any  we  have  used.” 

JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO. 
Per  PAUL  CAMPBELL. 
m'l  have  tested  these  Inks  and  have  a  strong  im- 

Eression  that  they  equal  any  I  have  ever  used.  They 
ow  softly  from  the  pen  and  are  not  so  corrosive  as 
Stephen’s  celebrated  Inks  ;  at  least  as  Stephen’s  ex¬ 
port  inks.”  JOHN  NOTMAN, 

Queen’s  Printer  for  Ontario. 
—  Can  conscientiously  recommend  it.” 

WILLIAM  HENDERSON,' 
Inspector  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 


“The  above  ink  we  consider  very  satisfactory.” 

JAS  BOOMER, 

Secretary  Western  Insurance  Co. 


“  Prefer  it  to  Stephens.” 


E.  HOOPER  &  CO. 


“  In  every  respect  a  most  satisfactory  Ink.” 

JAMES  L.  HUGHES, 
Public  School  Inspector,  Toronto. 

“  Have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  a  first 
class  office  ink.”  W.  C.  WILKINSON, 

Secretary  Public  School  Board. 

“  Satisfactory  in  every  way,” 

E.  H.  KERTLAND, 
Manager  Imperial  Loan  Co. 


■ 

SHUTTLE®™' 


_ _ _  SOTXJESflSL 

SCHOOL  INK  usc4  by  the  Toronto  Public  Schools,  and  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  Ottawa.  Estimates  given  for  School  Inks. 


OS'S:  Z  EI  IT  ’  SY3D 


PricePerCake 


^Fifteen  Certs 


POE  ’WASHIKIG' 


DOCS,  HORSES,  CATTLE,  PICS 

And  other  domestio  animals,  except  Cats. 

ONE  THOROUGH  APPLICATION  of  this  Soap  will  remove  every  flea  or  parasite 
from  any  animal,  and  by  its  use  you  will  cleanse  the  skin,  arid  hair  from  Scurf  and  Smells, 
making  the  coat  fine  and  glossy  without  giving  cold  or  doing  the  least  harm  to  the  animat. 

It  is  a  Sure  and  Safe  Cure  for  the  Mange,  and  will  immediately  heal  all  eruptions  ol 
the  skin.  Flies  will  not  trouble  Horses  that  have  been  washed  with  this  Soap. 

Insects  on  Poultry  completely  destroyed  by  sponging  with  a  weak  Solution. 

This  Soap  will  destroy  all  parasites,  cures  Scab  on  Sheep,  Mange,  Scratches -and  Foot 
Rot  heals  Saddle  and  Harness  Galls,  sores  of  all  kinds,  and  protects  wounds  from  the  at¬ 
tack’s  of  flies.  This  is  the  Best  Soap  for  all  Disinfecting  purposes  in  the  Market. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER,  HAZEN  MORSE,  TORONTO. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRBBGISTS. 


f 


No.  147.— Vol.  IV. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1881. 


Price  One  Penny. 

[ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED.] 


Stephen  and  Mr.  Cripps. 


THE  FIFTH  FORM  AT  ST.  DOMINIC’S: 


A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STOP.Y. 


By  the  Author  of 

“The  Adventures  of  a  Three  Guinea  Watch,”  etc. 
CHAPTER  VI. — ME.  CRIPPS  THE  YOUNGER. 


Lomah  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  now  boy  at  St. 
Dominic’s.  He  had  en¬ 
tered  eighteen  months  ago, 
in  the  Fifth  Form,  having 
come  direct  from  another 
school.  He  was  what  many 
persons  would  call  an  agree¬ 
able  boy,  although  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  was  never 
very  popular.  What  that 
something  was,  no 
one  could  exactly  de¬ 
fine.  ne  was  clever, 


and  good-tempered, 
and  inoffensive.  He 
rarely  quarrelled  or 
interfered  with  any 
one,  and  he  had  been  known  to  do  more 
than  one  good-natured  act.  But  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  that  he  was  conceited,  or 
selfish,  or  not  quite  straight,  or  a  little 
bit  of  all  three,  he  never  made  any  very 
great  friends  at  St.  Dominic’s,  and  since  he 
had  got  into  the  Sixth  and  been  made  a 
monitor,  he  had  quite  lost  the  favour  of  his 
old  comrades  in  the  Fifth. 

As  far  as  Wraysford  and  Greenfield  were 


concerned,  this  absence  of  goodwill  had 
ripened  into  something  like  soreness,  by 
the  way  in  which  Loman  had  made  use  of 
his  own  position  as  a  monitor,  on  a  casual 
reference  by  Oliver  to  the  probable  coining 
of  Stephen  to  St.  Dominic’s,  to  secure  that 
young  gentleman  as  his  fag,  although  he 
quite  well  knew  that  Wraysford  was  count¬ 
ing  on  having  him.  Though  of  course  the 
captain’s  word  was  final,  the  two  friends 
felt  that  they  had  not  been  quite  fairly 
dealt  with  in  the  matter.  They  took  no 
trouble  to  conceal  what  they  thought  from 
Loman  himself,  who  seemed  to  derive  con¬ 
siderable  satisfaction  from  the  fact,  and  to 
determine  to  keep  his  Land  on  the  new  boy 
quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  “  scoring  off” 
his  rivals  as  on  the  fag’s  own  account. 

Loman,  Wraysford,  and  Greenfield  were 
rivals  in  more  matters  than  one.  They 
were  all  three  candidates  for  a  place  in  the 
school  eleven,  and  all  three  candidates  for 
the  Nightingale  Scholarship  next  autumn; 
and  besides  this,  they  each  of  them  aspired 
to  control  the  Junior  Dominicans,  and  it 
was  a  sore  mortification  to  Loman  to  find 
that,  though  a  monitor,  his  influence  among 
the  small  fry  was  by  no  means  as  great  as 
that  of  the  two  Fifth  Form  boys,  who  were 
notoriously  popular,  and  thought  much  of 
by  their  juniors. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  relations 
between  the  two  friends  and  Loman  were 
at  the  present  time  a  little  “  strained.” 

To  Stephen,  however,  Loman  was  all 
civility.  He  helped  him  in  his  lessons,  and 
gave  him  the  reversion  of  his  feasts,  and 
exercised  his  monitorial  authority  against 
Master  Bramble  in  a  way  that  quite 
charmed  the  new  boy,  and  made  him  con¬ 
sider  himself  fortunate  to  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  so  considerate  a  lord. 

When  he  entered  Loman’s  study  after 
his  first  morning’s  work  in  class,  he  found 
that  youth  in  a  highly  amiable  frame  of 
mind,  and  delighted  to  see  him. 

“Hullo,  Greenfield!”  he  said;  “how 
are  you  ?  and  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  I 
hear  you  are  in  the  Fourth  Junior;  all 
among  the  Guinea-pigs  and  Tadpoles,  eh  F 
Which  do  you  belong  to  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Stephen;  “they 
are  going  to  draw  lots  for  me  to-morrow.” 

‘  ‘  That’s  a  nice  way  of  being  elected  !  I 
say,  have  you  any  classes  this  afternoon  ?  ” 

“No;  Mr.  Rastle  has  given  us  a  half¬ 
holiday.” 

“  That’s  just  the  thing.  I’m  going  to 
scull  up  the  river  a  bit  after  dinner,  and  if 
you’d  like  you  can  come  and  steer  for  me.” 

Stephen  was  delighted.  Of  all  things 
he  liked  boating.  They  lived  near  a  river 
at  home,  he  said,  and  he  always  vsed  to 
steer  for  Oliver  there. 

So  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  the  two 
went  down  to  the  boathouse  and  embarked. 

“  Which  way  shall  you  row  ?  ”  asked 
Stephen,  as  he  made  himself  comfortable 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  took  charge 
of  the  rudder-lines. 

“  Oh,  up  stream.  Keep  close  into  the 
bank  out  of  the  current.” 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  Loman 
paddled  lazily  and  luxuriously  up,  giving 
ample  time  to  Stephen,  if  so  inclined,  to 
admire  the  wooded  banks  and  picturesque 
windings  of  the  Shar.  Gusset  Lock  was 
reached  in  due  time,  and  here  Loman  sug¬ 
gested  that  Stephen  should  get  out  and  go 
round  and  look  at  the  weir  while  he  went 
on  and  took  the  boat  through.  Stephen 
acceded  and  landed,  and  Loman  paddled 
on  to  the  lock. 

“  Hello,  maister  !  ”  called  down  a  feeble 
old  voice,  as  he  got  up  to  the  gate. 
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“  Hullo,  Jeff,  is  Cripps  about  P  ”  replied 
Loman. 

“  Yas ;  he  be  inside  or  somewheres, 
maister,”  replied  the  old  lock-keeper. 

‘ 1  All  right !  Take  the  boat  up  ;  I  want 
to  see  Cripps.” 

Cripps  was  the  son  of  the  old  man  whom 
Loman  had  addressed  as  Jeff.  He  was  not 
exactly  a  gentleman,  for  he  kept  the 
“Cockchafer”  public-house  at  Maltby,  and 
often  served  behind  the  bar  in  ins  own 
person.  Neither  was. he  altogether  a  re¬ 
putable  person,  for  he  frequently  helped 
himself  to  an  overdose  of  his  own  beverages, 
besides  being  a  sharp  hand  at  billiards, 
and  possessing  several  packs  of  cards  with 
extra  aces  in  them.  Neither  was  he  a  par¬ 
ticularly  refined  personage,  for  his  choice 
of  words  was  often  more  expressive  than 
romantic,  and  his  ordinary  conversation 
was  frequently  the  reverse  of  edifying ,  it 
mainly  had  to  do  with  details  of  the  stable 
or  the  card-room,  and  the  anecdotes  with 
which  he  enlivened  it  were  often  “  broader 
than  they  were  long,”  to  put  it  mildly.  In 
short,  Cripps  was  a  blackguard  by  prac¬ 
tice,  whatever  he  was  by  profession.  He 
had,  however,  one  redeeming  virtue  ;  he 
was  very  partial  to  young  gentlemen,  and 
would  go  a  good  bit  out  of  his  way  to  meet 
one.  He  always  managed  to  know  of 
something  that  young  gentlemen  had  a 
fancy  for.  He  could  put  them  into  the 
way  of  getting  a  thoroughbred  bulldog, 
dirt  cheap  ;  he  could  put  them  up  to  all  the 
tips  at  billiards  and  “Nap,”  and  he  could 
make  up  a  book  for  them  on  the  Derby  or 
any  other  race,  that  was  bound  to  win. 
And  he  did  it  all  in  such  a  pleasant,  frank 
way  that  the  young  gentlemen  quite  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  entrusted  their  cash 
to  him  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he 
were  the  Bank  of  England. 

Of  all  the  young  gentlemen  whose  privi¬ 
lege  it  had  been  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Cripps — and  there  were  a  good 
many — he  professed  the  greatest  esteem 
and  admiration  for  Loman,  of  St.  Dominic’s 
school,  to  whom  he  had  been  only  recently 
introduced.  The  two  had  met  at  the  lock- 
keeper’s  house  a  week  ago,  when  Loman 
was  detained  there  an  hour  or  two  by 
stress  of  weather,  and,  getting  into  con¬ 
versation,  as  gentlemen  naturally  would, 
Loman  chanced  to  mention  that  he  wanted 
to  come  across  a  really  good  fishing- 
rod. 

By  a  most  curious  coincidence,  Mr  Cripps 
had  only  the  other  day  been  asked  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend  of  his,  who  was  removing 
from  the  country  to  London — “where,” 
said  Mr.  Cripps,  “•  there  ain’t  over  much 
use  for  a  rod  ” — if  he  lmew  of  any  one  in 
want  of  a  really  good  fishing-rod.  It  was 
none  of  your  ordinary  ones,  made  out  of 
green  wood  with  pewter  joints,  but  a 
regular  first-class  article,  and  would  do  for 
trout  or  perch  or  jack,  or  any  mortal  fish 
you  could  think  of.  Cripps  had  seen  it,  and 
flattered  himself  he  knew  something  about 
rods,  but  had  never  seen  one  to  beat  this. 
Reel  and  all,  too,  and  a  book  of  flies  into 
the  bargain  if  he  liked.  He  had  been 
strongly  tempted  to  get  it  for  himself — it 
seemed  a  downright  sin  to  let  such  a  beauty 
go — and  would  have  if  he  had  not  already 
got  a  rod,  but  of  a  far  inferior  sort,  of 
his  own.  And  he  believed  his  friend  would 
part  with  it  cheap. 

“  I  tell  you  what,  young  gentleman,” 
said  he,  “  I’ll  bring  it  up  with  me  next 
time  I  come,  and  you  shall  have  a  look 
at  it.  Of  course,  you  can  take  it  or  not, 
as  you  like,  but  if  my  advice  is  worth 
anything — well,  never  mind,  I  suppose 


you  are  sure  to  be  up  stream  in  the  course 
of  the  next  week  or  so.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Loman,  who  in  the 
presence  of  this  universal  genius  was 
quite  deferential;  “when  can  you  bring 
it?” 

“  Well,  my  time  ain’t  so  very  valuable, 
and  I’d  like  to  oblige  you  over  this  little 
affair.  Suppose  we  say  to-day  week.  I’ll 
have  the  rod  here,  and  you  can  try 
him.” 

“Thank  you — have  you — that  is— about 
what — ” 

“You  mean,  about  what  figure  will  he 
want  for  it  ?  Well,  I  don’t  know  exactly. 
They  run  so  very  various,  do  good  rods. 
You  could  get  what  they  call  a  rod  for  ten 
bob,  I  dare  say.  But  you  wouldn’t  hardly 
fancy  that  style  of  thing.” 

“  Oh  no,  if  it  was  a  really  good  one,” 
said  Loman,  “  I  wouldn’t  mind  giving  a 
good  price.  I  don’t  want  a  rotten 
one.” 

“That’s  just  it.  This  one  I’m  telling, 
you  of  is  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  o„s  strong 
as  iron.  And  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
these  things  are  always  all  the  better  after 
a  little  use.  My  friend  has  only  used  this 
twice.  But  I’ll  find  out  about  the  price, 
and  drop  you  a  line,  you  know.  May  be 
£2  or  £3,  or  so.” 

“I  suppose  that’s  about  what  a  really 
good  rod  ought  to  cost?”  said  Loman, 
who  liked  to  appear  to  know  what  was 
what ;  but  secretly  rather  taken  aback  by 
this  estimate. 

“  So  it  is.  It’s  just  a  guess  of  mine, 
though  ;  but  I  lmow  for  me  he’ll  put  it  as 
low  as  he  can.” 

“I’m  sure  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you,”  said  Loman,  “  if  you  can  manage 
it  for  me.” 

“  Not  at  all,  young  gentleman.  I  always 
like  to  oblige  where  I  can ;  besides,  you 
would  do  as  much  for  me,  I’ll  wager. 
Well,  good  day,  Mr.  —  Avhat’s  your 
name  ?” 

“  Loman — at  St.  Dominic’s.  You’ll  send 
me  a  line,  then,  about  the  price  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Good  day,  six.” 

But  Mr.  Cripps  had  forgotten  to  send 
the  line,  and  to-day  when  Loman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  arrangement,  came  up  to  the  lock- 
keeper’s  to  receive  the  rod,  the  keeper  of 
the  Cockchafer  was  most  profuse  in  his 
apologies.  He  was  most  sorry,  but  his 
friend  had  been  ill  and  not  able  to  attend 
to  business.  He  had  been  a  trifle  afraid 
from  what  he  heard  that  he  was  not  quite  ' 
as  anxious  to  part  with  that  rod  as  for-  9 
merly.  But  Cripps  had  gone  over  on  jj 
purpose  and  seen  him,  and  got  his  promise  j| 
that  he  should  have  it  to-morrow  certain,  i 
and  if  Mr.  Loman  would  call  or  send  up, 
it  should  be  ready  for  him,  without 
fail. 

At  this  stage,  Stephen,  having  explored 
the  weir,  rejoined  hi's  schoolfellow,  and  .1 
the  two,  after  partaking  of  a  glass  of 
ginger  beer  at  Mr.  Cripps’s  urgent  request, 
returned  with  the  stream  to  St.  Domi¬ 
nic’s. 

The  result  of  this  delay  was  to  make 
Loman  doubly  anxious  to  secure  this 
famous  fisliing-rod,  on  which  his  heart  was 
set.  Next  day,  however,  he  had  classes  all 
the  afternoon,  and  could  not  go  himself. 
He  therefore  determined  to  send  Ste¬ 
phen. 

“  I  want  you  to  run  up  to  Gusset  Weir,” 
said  he  to  his  fag,  “  to  fetch  me  a  rod  the 
keeper’s  son  is  getting  for  me.  Be  quick 
back,  will  you  ?  and  ask  him  what  the 
price  is.” 

So  off  Stephen  trotted,  as  soon  as  school  ; 
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was  over,  in  spite  of  the  counter  attraction 
of  a  Guinea-pig  cricket  match.  When  he 
neached  the  lock,  Cripps  had  not  ar¬ 
rived. 

“He  warn’t  be  long,  young  inaister,” 
said  old  Jeff,  who  was  one  of  the  snivelling 
order.  “  Take  a  seat,  do’ee.  Nice  to  be  a 
young  gemm’un,  I  says — us  poor  coves  as 
works  wery  ’ard,  we’d  like  to  be  young 
gemm’un  too,  with  lots  o’  money,  and  all 
so  comfortable  off.  Why,  young  maister, 
you  don’t  know  now  what  it  is  to  be  in 
want  of  a  shillun.  I  do  !  ” 

Stephen  promptly  pulled  out  one  of  his 
five  shillings  of  pocket-money  in  answer  to 
this  appeal,  and  felt  rather  ashamed  to 
appear  “  comfortable  off ”  in  the  presence 
of  this  patriarch. 

“  Not  that  I  complains  o’  me  lot,  young 
gemm’un,”  continued  old  Cripps,  pulling 
his  forelock  with  one  hand,  and  pocketing 
the  shilling  with  the  other.  “  No,  I  says, 
the  honest  working  man  don’t  do  no  good 
a-grumblin’,  but  when  he’s  got  his  famerly 
to  feed  (old  Cripps  was  a  widower,  and  his 
family  consisted  of  the  landlord  of  the 
Cockchafer)  and  on’y  this  here  shillin’  to 
do  it  with — ” 

Stephen  was  very  green,  He  almost 
cried  at  the  sight  of  this  destitute,  totter¬ 
ing,  honest  old  man,  and  before  tbe  latter 
could  get  farther  in  his  lament  another 
shilling  was  in  his  palsied  old  hand,  and 
the  grey  old  forelock  was  enduring  another 
tug. 

It  was  well  for  Stephen  that  Mr.  Cripps 
junior  turned  up  at  this  juncture,  or  the 
entire  five  shillings  might  have  made  its 
way  into  the  old  man’s  pouch. 

Mr.  Cripps  junior  had  the  rod.  He 
had  had  a  rare  job,  he  said,  to  get  it,  for 
his  friend  had  only  yesterday  had  an  offer 
of  £3  15s.,  and  was  all  but  taking  it. 
However,  here  it  was,  and  for  only  £3  10s. 
tell  Mr.  Loman ;  such  a  bargain  as  he 
wouldn’t  often  make  in  his  life,  and  he 
could  get  him  the  fly-book  for  a  sov.  if  he 
liked.  And  Mr.  Cripps  would  charge  him 
nothing  for  his  trouble. 

After  this  Mr.  Cripp3  junior  and  the 
boy  got  quite  friendly.  The  former  was 
greatly  interested  in  hearing  about  St. 
Dominic’s,  especially  when  ho  understood 
Stephen  was  a  new  boy.  Cripps  could 
remember  the  day  when  lie  was  a  new 
boy,  and  had  to  fight  three  boys  in  three 
"hours  the  first  afternoon.  Ho  was  awfully 
fond  of  cricket  when  he  was  a  boy.  Was 
Stephen  ? 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  Stephen;  “I  like  it 
more  than  anything.” 

"  Ah,  you  should  have  seen  the  way  we 
payed.  Bless  me  !  I’d  a  bat,  my  boy,  that 
could  tip  the  balls  clean  over  the  school- 
house.  You’ve  got  a  bat,  of  course,  or 
else—” 

“  No,  I  haven’t,”  said  Stephen.  “  I  shall 
get  one  as  soon  as  I  can.” 

“  Well,  that  is  lucky !  Look  here, 
young  gentleman,”  continued  Cripps, 
confidentially  ;  “  I’ve  taken  a  fancy  to  you. 
It’s  best  td  be  plain  and  speak  out.  I’ve 
taken  a  fancy  to  you,  and  you  shall  have 
that  bat.  It’s  just  your  size,  and  the  finest 
bit  of  willow  you  ever  set  eyes  on.  I’ll 
wager  you’ll  make  top  score  every  time 
you  use  it.  You  shall  have  it.  Never 
mind  about  the  stumpy — ” 

“Stumpy!”  ejaculated  Stephen;  “I 
don’t  want  stumps,  only  a  bat.” 

“  V  hat  I  meant  to  say,  never  mind  about 
the  price.  You  can  give  me  what  you  like 
for  it.  I  wish  X  could  make  you  a  present 
of  it.  My  eye,  it’s  a  prime  bat !  Spliced  ! 
Yes.  Troble  cane,  as  I’m  a  poor  man.  I’ll 


send  it  up  to  you,  see  if  I  don’t,  and  you 
can  pay  when  you  like.” 

And  so  he  chattered  on,  in  a  way  which 
quite  charmed  Stephen,  and  made  him 
rejoice  in  his  new  friend,  and  still  more  at 
the  prospect  of  the  bat. 

“If  it’s  awfully  dear,”  he  said,  at  part¬ 
ing,  with  a  sort  of  sigh,  “  I  couldn’t  afford 
it.  My  pocket-money ’s  nearly  all  gone.” 

He  did  not  say  how. 

“  Oh,  never  mind,  not  if  you  don’t  pay  at 
all,”  replied  the  genial  Cripps.  “  You’ll 
be  having  more  tin  soon,  I  bet.” 

“Not  till  June,”  said  Stephen. 

“Well,  leave  it  till  June — no  matter. 
But  you  may  as  well  have  the  use  of  the 
bat  now.  Good  day,  Master  Green — ” 

“  Greenfield,  Stephen  Greenfield,”  said 
Stephen. 

“  Good  day,  and  give  my  respects  to 
Mr.  Loman,  and  I  hope  I  shall  see  you 
both  again.” 

Stephen  hoped  so  too,  and  went  off, 
highly  elated,  with  Loman’s  rod  under  his 
arm. 

Loman  pulled  rather  a  long  face  at 
hearing  the  price,  and  pulled  still  longer 
a  face  when  Stephen  told  him  about  the 
bat.  He  read  his  fag  a  long  lecture  about 
getting  into  debt  and  pledging  his  pocket- 
money  in  advance. 

That  evening  Stephen  was  solemnly 
tossed  up  for  by  the  Guinea-pigs  and  Tad¬ 
poles.  “Heads,  Guinea-pigs;  tails,  Tad¬ 
poles.”  It  turned  up  heads,  and  from  that 
time  forward  Greenfield  junior  was  a 
Guinea-pig. 

( To  be  continued.) 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


Tho  Missionary  “Rob  Roy”  Canoe. 


we  gave  an 
extract  from 
a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from 
the  Bev.  F.  0.  B. 
Fairey,  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  New  South 
Wales,  who, 
amongst  otherthings, 
remarked : 


I  have  watched  with 
much  interest  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Boy’s  Own 
Paper,  and  having  read 
the  articles  on  Mr.  MacGregor’s 
canoe  and  travels,  I  thought 
perhaps  the  boys  of  England 
would  like  to  hear  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  “Rob  Roy.”  In  1877  Mr.  MacGregor  very  kindly 
watched  over  the  construction  of  a  Rob  Roy  canoe 
which  I  intended  to  use  on  annual  missionary  exclu¬ 
sions  on  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  these  colonies.  After 
a  trial  trip  on  Victorian  waters,  I  went  to  Tasmania, 
made  sundry  short  voyages  on  the  north-west  coasts, 
and  in  January  and  February  of  1879  made  my  first 
annual  voyage  of  three  hundred  miles  round  the  iron- 
bound  coasts  of  Tasmania,  during  which  I  passed 
through  many  adventures,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  at  Lighthouse  Islands,  etc.,  and  reached 
Hobart  Town  in  safety  on  February  24tli. 


will  be  re¬ 
membered 
by  o  u  r 
readers  that 
in  No.  82  of 
the  Boy’s 
Own  Paper 


Mr.  Fairey  very  appropriately  named  his  dight 
little  vessel  t-he  Evangelist,  and  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  her  as  “the  smallest  sea-going  s'  ip  in 
the  world.”  She  was  built  at  Searle  and  Co.’s, 
Lambeth,  was  expressly  designed  as  a  sea- boat, 
and  is — incredible  as  it  may  seem — only  12ft. 
long,  12in.  deep,  and  28in.  wide.  She  is  con¬ 
structed  of 'English  oak,  mahogany,  and  cedar, 


and  only  weighs  79lb.  The  canoe  is  complete 
in  every  part,  being  fitted  with  mast,  sail, 
double  and  single  paddles,  indiarubber  air- 
chamber,  locker,  sleeping-cabin,  patent  cooking- 
stove,  and  many  other  most  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ments  for  comfort.  She  belongs  to  the  Royal 
Canoe  Club  of  London,  of  which  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  commodore,  and  Mr.  John 
MacGregor  captain.  The  Evangelist  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  she  will  keep  out  water  even  when 
the  waves  dash  completely  over  her,  and  she 
cannot  sink.  In  this  vessel  Sir.  Fairey  has  had 
many  adventurous  voyages,  and  we  have  just 
received  from  him  the  “log”  of  perhaps  the 
most  deeply  interesting  of  them  all,  with 
sketches,  photographs  of  the  canoe,  its  captain, 
etc. ,  etc.  These  are  now  in  preparation  for  our 
columns,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  lay  them  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  ;  yet  before  doing  so  it  may  be 
well  to  give  one  or  two  brief  extracts  from 
letters  and  papers  received  by  the  last  mail. 

Mr.  Fairey  himself  writes  under  date  of 
August  19  :  “  I  had  an  interview  with  the  royal 
princes  some  days  past — Princes  Edward  and 
George  of  Wales.  They  wished  to  see  my  ‘Rob 
Roy  ’  canoe,  and  hear  something  about  its 
travels.  Their  royal  highnesses,  hearing  that 
the  ‘log’  of  the  canoe’s  Tasmanian  voyage  would 
be  published  in  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  coming 
out  next  year,  desired  to  see  it,  and  I  took  the 
liberty,  on  your  behalf  as  Editor,  of  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  have  the  volume  in  which  it  appears 
dedicated  to  them.  The  Princes  assented,  and 
will  be  very  glad  to  receive  copies  on  their 
return  from  their  voyage.  ” 

The  “  Sydney  Morning  Herald”  of  August  6, 
writes  as  follows  : — - 

The  Princes  have  brought  their  stay  at  Government 
House  to  a  close,  and  returned  to  their  old  quarters  on 
board  the  Bacchante.  They  occupy  one  of  the  stern 
cabins,  a  plainly  furnished  apartment,  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  its  excellent  ventilation,  the  substitution 
of  two  swinging  cots  for  the  hammocks  generally  slept 
in  by  midshipmen,  and  the  presence  on  the  wall  of  a 
couple  of  excellent  portraits  of  the  Prince  and- Princess 
of  Wales.  As  most  people  know,  they  mess  wjth  the 
other  midshipmen  in  the  gun-room,  and  take  their 
regular  turn  at  watch,  the  duty  happening  to  fall  to 
them  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

By  invitation  from  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Dalton,  the  Rev. 
Fred.  C.  B.  Fairey  took  his  Rob  Roy  canoe  on  board 
the  Bacchante  at  12.30  p.m.  on  Saturday.  The  canoe 
being  placed  upon  the  quarter-deck,  Mr.  Fairey  was 
introduced  to  Prince  Edward  and  Prince  George,  and 
proceeded  to  explain  how  the  various  fittings  of  the 
canoe  are  used  to  make  it  a  yacht  at  sea  and  a  home  on 
shore.  The  Princes  seemed  interested  in  the  voyage 
of  the  canoe  on  the  Tasmanian  coast,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  a  large  map,  Mr.  Fairsy  was  able  to  point  out  the 
scenes  of  the  principal  adventures  he  met  with  there. 
Mr.  Fairey  left  the  Bacchante  at  two  o’clock,  hoisting 
as  he  went  the  flag  of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club — of  which 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  commodore— and,  after 
paddling  round  the  vessel,  made  for  the  shore.  The 
log  of  the  canoe  is  to  be  published  in  the  Boy’s  Own 
Paper  for  1882,  and  this  particular  volume  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  Princes,  who  will  receive  copies  of  it 
on  their  return  to  England. 


THE  CRYPTOGRAM ; 

OR,  EIGHT  HUNDRED  LEAGUES  ON 
THE  AMAZON. 

(A  SEQUEL  TO  “the  GIANT  RAFT.”) 

By  Julbs  Verne, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy  Captain etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  V. — MATERIAL  PROOFS. 

When  the  magistrate  had  again  taken 
his  place,  like  a  man  who  considered 
he  was  perfectly  master  of  himself,  he  leant 
back  in  his  chair,  and  with  his  head  raised 
and  his  eyes  looking  straight  in  front,  as 
though  not  even  noticing  the  accused,  he 
remarked,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference, 

“Go  on.” 

Joam  Dacosta  reflected  for  a  minute,  as 
if  hesitating  to  resume  the  order  of  his 
thoughts,  and  then  answered  as  follows  : — 
“Up  to  the  present,  sir,  I  have  only 
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given  you  moral  presumptions  of  my  in¬ 
nocence  grounded  on  the  dignity,  propriety, 


moment  when  Torres  let 
knew  and  could  reveal 


■  The  Judge  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair.” 


and  honesty  of  the  whole  of  my  life.  I 
should  have  thought  that  such  proofs  were 
those  most  worthy  of  being  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  matters  of  justice.” 

Judge  Jarriquez  could  not  restrain  a 
movement  of  his  shoulders,  showing  that 
such  was  not  his  opinion. 

“  Since  they  are  not  enough,  I  proceed 
with  the  material  proofs  which  I  shall  per¬ 
haps  be  able  to  produce,”  continued  Da- 
costa;  “I  say  perhaps,  for  I  do  not  yet 
know  what  credit  to  attach  to  them.  And, 
sir,  I  have  never  spoken  of  these  things  to 
my  wife  or  children,  not  wishing  to  raise  a 
hope  which  might  be  destroyed.” 

“  To  the  point,”  answered  Jarriquez. 

‘  ‘  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  sir, 
that  my  arrest  on  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of 
the  raft  at  Manaos  is  due  to  information 
given  to  the  chief  of  the  police  ?  ” 

“  You  are  not  mistaken,  Joam  Dacosta, 
but  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  the  information 
is  anonymous.” 

“It  matters  little,  for  I  know  that  it 
could  only  come  from  a  scoundrel  called 
Torres.” 

“  And  what  right  have  you  to  speak  in 
such  a  way  of  this — informer  ?  ” 

“  A  scoundrel !  Yes,  sir  !  ”  replied  Joam,' 
quickly.  ‘  ‘  This  man,  whom  I  received  with 
hospitality,  only  came  to  me  to  propose 
that  I  should  purchase  his  silence  to  offer 
me  an  odious  bargain  that  .  I  shall  never 
regret  having  refused,  whatever  may  be 
the  consequences  of  his  denunciation  !  ” 

“  Always  this  method !  ”  thought  Judge 
J arriquez  ;  ‘  ‘  accusing  others  to  clear  him¬ 
self.” 

But  he  none  the  less  listened  with  ex¬ 
treme  attention  to  Joam’s  recital  of  his 
relations  with  the  adventurer  up  to  the 


“Eh!  Joam  Dacosta! 
Jarriquez,  “that 
would  not  have 
been  dear  at  the 
cost  of  the  whole 
of  your  fortune !  ” 

“  If  Torres  had 
only  asked  my  for¬ 
tune,  I  would  have 
given  it  to  him, 
and  not  one  of  my 
people  would  have 
demurred !  Yes, 
you  are  right,  sir ; 
a  man  cannot  pay 
too  dearly  for  the 
redemption  of  his 
honour !  But  this 
scoundrel,  know¬ 
ing  that  I  was  at 
his  mercy,  re¬ 
quired  more  than 
my  fortune  !  ” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  My  daughter’s 
hand  was  to  be 
the  cost  of  the 
bargain !  I  re¬ 
fused  ;  he  de¬ 
nounced  me ;  and 
that  is  why  I  am 
now  before  you !  ” 

“  And  if  Torres 
had  not  informed 
against  you,” 
asked  Judge  Jar- 
riqut  z — “  if  Torres 
had  not  met  with 
you  on  your  voy¬ 
age,  what  would 
you  have  done  on 


him  know  that  he 
the  name  of  the 
true  author  of  the 
crime  of  Tijuco. 

‘  ‘  And  what  is 
the  name  of  the 
guilty  man?” 
asked  J  arriquez, 
shaken  in  his  in¬ 
difference. 

‘  ‘  I  do  not 
know,”  answered 
Joam  Dacosta. 
“  Torres  was  too 
cautious  to  let  it 
out.” 

‘  ‘  And  the  cul¬ 
prit  is  living  ?  ” 

“  He  is  dead.” 

The  fingers  of 
Judge  Jarriquez 
tattooed  more 
quickly,  and  he 
could  not  avoid 
exclaiming, 

“  The  man  who 
can  furnish  the 
proof  of  a  prison¬ 
er’s  innocence  is 
always  dead.” 

‘ 1  If  the  real 
culprit  is  Mead, 
sir,”  replied  Da¬ 
costa,  “Torres  at 
least  is  living,  and 
the  proof,  written 
throughout  in  the 
handwriting  of 
the  author  of  the 
crime,  he  has  as¬ 
sured  mb  is  in  his 
hands !  He  offered 
to  sell  it  to 
me  !  ” 

’  answered  Judge 


learning  on  your  arrival  of  the  death  of 
Judge  Bibeiro  ?  Would  you  then  have 
delivered  yourself  into  the  hands  of  jus¬ 
tice  ?  ” 

“Without  the  slightest  hesitation,”  re¬ 
plied  Joam,  in  a  firm  voice  ;  “  for,  I  repeat 
it,  I  had  no  other  object  in  leaving  Iquitos 
to  come  to  Manaos.” 

This  was  said  in  such  a  tone  of  truthful¬ 
ness,  that  Judge  Jarriquez  experienced  a 
kind  of  feeling  making  its  way  to  that 
corner  of  the  heart  where  convictions  are 
formed,  but  he  did  not  yet  give  in. 

He  could  hardly  help  being  astonished. 
A  judge  engaged  merely  in  this  examina¬ 
tion,  he  knew  nothing  of  what  is  known 
by  those  who  have  followed  this  history7, 
and  who  cannot  doubt  but  that  Torres  held 
in  his  hands  the  material  proof  of  Joam 
Dacosta’s  innocence.  They  know  that  the 
document  existed ;  that  it  contained  this- 
evidence  ;  and  perhaps  they  may  be  led  to 
think  that  Judge  Jarriquez  was  pitilessly 
incredulous.  But  they  should  remember 
that  Judge  Jarriquez  was  not  in  their 
position ;  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the 
invariable  protestations  of  the  culprits  who 
came  before  him.  The  document  which 
Joam  Dacosta  appealed  to  was  not  pro¬ 
duced  ;  he  did  not  really  know  if  it  actually 
existed;  and  to  conclude,  he  had  before 
him  a  man  whose  guilt  had  for  him  the 
certainty  of  a  settled  thing. 

However,  he  wished,  perhaps  through 
curiosity,  to  drive  Joam  Dacosta  behind 
his  last  entrenchments. 

“And  so,”  he  said,  “  all  your  hope  now 
rests  on  the  declaration  which  has  been 
made  to  yTou  by  Torres  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  if  my  whole  life  does  not 
plead  for  me.” 

“  Where  do  you  think  Torres  really  is  P” 

“  I  think  in  Manaos.” 

“  And  you  hope  that  he  will  speak — that 
he  will  consent  to  good-naturedly  hand 


over  to  you  the  document  for  which  you 
have  declined  to  pay  the  price  he  asked  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  so,  sir,”  replied  Joain  Dacosta  ; 
“the  situation  now  is  not  the  same  for 
Torres ;  he  has  denounced  me,  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  cannot  retain  any  hope  of  re¬ 
suming  his  bargaining  under  the  previous 
conditions.  But  this  document  might  still 
he  worth  a  fortune  if,  supposing  I  am  ac¬ 
quitted  or  executed,  it  should  ever  escape 
him.  Hence  his  interest  is  to  sell  me  the 
document,  which  can  thus  not  injure  him 
in  any  way,  and  1  think  he  will  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  interest.” 

The  reasoning  of  Joam  Dacosta  was  un¬ 
answerable,  and  Judge  Jarriquez  felt  it  to 
he  so.  He  made  the  only  possible  objec¬ 
tion. 

“  The  interest  of  Torres  is  doubtless  to 
sell  you  the  document— if  the  document 
•exists.” 

“If  it  does  not  exist,”  answered  Joam 
Dacosta,  in  a  penetrating  voice,  “in  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  justice  of  men,  I  must  put  my 
trust  only  in  God  !  ” 

At  these  words  Judge  Jarriquez  rose, 
and,  in  not  quite  such  an  indifferent  tone, 
said,  “Joam  Dacosta,  in  examining  you 
here,  in  allowing  you  to  relate  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  your  past  life  and  to  protest  your 
innocence,  I  have  gone  further  than  my 
instructions  allow  me.  Ah  information  has 
already  been  laid  in  this  affair,  and  you 
have  appeared  before  the  jury  at  Villa 
Rica,  whose  verdict  was  given  unanimously, 
and  without  even  the  addition  of  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances.  You  have  been 
found  guilty  of  the  instigation  of,  und  com¬ 
plicity  in,  the  murder  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  robbery  of  the  diamonds  at  Tijuoo, 
the  capital  sentence  was  pronounced  on 
you,  and  it  was  only  by  flight  that  you 
-escaped  execution.  But  that  you  came 
here  to  deliver  yourself  over  or  not  to  the 
hands  of  justice  three-and-twenty  years 
afterwards,  you  would  never  have  been  re¬ 
taken.  For  the  last  time,  you  admit  that 
you  arc  Joam  Dacosta,  the  condemned  man 
of  the  diamond  array al  ?  ” 

“  I  am  Joam  Dacosta !  ” 

“  You  are  ready  to  sign  this  declara¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“  1  am  ready.” 

And  with  a  hand  without  a  tremble  J oam 
Dacosta  put  his  name  to  the  foot  of  the 
declaration  and  the  report  which  Judge 
Jarriquez  had  made  his  clerk  draw  up. 

* 1  The  report,  addressed  to  the  minister 
of  justice,  is  to  be  sent  off  to  Bio  Janeiro,” 
said  the  magistrate.  “Many  days  will 
elapse  before  we  receive  orders  to  carry  out 
your  sentence.  If  then,  as  you  say,  Torres 
possesses  the  proof  of  your  innocence,  do 
all  you  can  yourself —do  all  you  can  through 
your  friends — do  everything,  so  that  that 
proof  can  be  produced  in  time.  Once  the 
order  arrives  no  delay  will  be  possible,  and 
justice  must  take  its  course.” 

J  oam  Dacosta  bowed  slightly. 

“  Shall  I  be  allowed  in  the  meantime  to 
see  my  wife  and  children  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  After  to-day,  if  you  wish,”  answered 
Judge  Jarriquez;  “you  are  no  longer  in 
-close  confinement,  and  they  can  be  brought 
to  yTou  as  soon  as  they  apply.” 

The  magistrate  then  rang  the  bell.  The 
guards  entered  the  room,  and  took  away 
Joam  Dacosta. 

Judge  Jarriquez  watched  him  as  he 
went  out,  and  then  shook  his  head  and 
muttered , 

“Well,  well!  This  is  a  much  stranger 
affair  than  I  ever  thought  it  would  be  !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ILL-USED  BOY: 

OR,  LAWRENCE  HARTLEY’S 
GRIEVANCES. 

By  Mrs.  Eiloart, 

Author  of  “  Jack  and  John,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XI.- — LAWRENCE  MEANS  TO  TEACH 
POLLY  HER  PACES. 


Lawrence  had  a  great  grievance  of  which 
I  have  not  yet  spoken.  His  uncle’s  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  horses  differed  as  much  from 
the  exalted  notions  entertained  by  his 
nephew  as  they  did  upon  duelling  or  fire¬ 
arms.  Lawrence  had  his  pony,  as  I  have 
said,  but  then  it  was  a  pony  ;  and  in  his 
own  opinion  a  small  thoroughbred  hunter 
would  have  been  a  more  suitable  mount. 
Then,  Mr.  Hartley  had  no  proper  carriage 
and  pair  “  like  other  people,”  Lawrence 
said,  meaning  by  other  people  Ted’s 
parents,  the  Carrs,  and  a  few  others  of 
their  acquaintance.  Instead  he  had  an 
old-fashioned  roomy  phaeton,  and  an 
elderly  steady-going  mare.  When  he 
drove  out,  which  was  not  very  often, 
Dick  went  with  him  in  groom’s  livery. 
Sometimes  Dick  drove,  sometimes  his 
master ;  but  both  the  mare  and  the 
pony  were  kept  at  livery  stables.  Law¬ 
rence  was  never  allowed  to  drive  the  mare 
at  all.  He  had  done  it  once,  and  driven 
too  hard,  and  as  Mr.  Hartley  had  a 
great  regard  for  Polly,  he  told  Lawrence 
he  would  prefer  his  not  driving  for  the 
future. 

Now,  steady  as  Polly  was,  in  Lawrence’s 
opinion  she  had  plenty  of  “  go”  in  her,  if 
it  was  only  brought  out.  And  breeding 
too,  but  of  that  there  was  no  question.  She 
was  a  good  horse  thrown  away,  according 
to  him.  He  had  long  wanted  to  drive  her, 
and  he  saw  a  chance  now.  Once  deposit 
Tom  at  Miss  Bransome’s,  then  he  would 
get  the  reins  in  his  own  hands,  touch  Polly 
up,  let  the  old  lady  see  she  had  her  master 
behind  her,  and  with  Dick  sitting  behind 
him  in  his  nice  groom’s  livery,  he  should 
come  on  the  scene  of  the  picnic  grandly,  and 
with  his  basket  of  peaches  and  grapes,  such 
peaches  and  grapes  as  nobody  else  could 
equal,  he  should  create  quite  a  sensation. 

“  If  only  Dick  was  not  so  fat,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “and  if  he  could  be  got  to  cross  his 
arms  as  grooms  do.  Uncle  spoils  him,  just 
as  he  does  the  mare.” 

When  the  morning  came  for  Tom  to 
start,  two  large  baskets  of  fruit  were 
gathered,  Mr.  Hartley  himself  assisting. 
He  took  real  pleasure  in  giving.  One  of 
these  baskets  was  for  Miss  Bransome,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  Tom  and  his 


fellow-waifs 
would  come  in  for 
a  good  share  of  its 
contents,  and,  if 
anything,  this  was 
the  larger  and  the 
better  Ailed  bas¬ 
ket  of  the  two. 
“  Hothouse  fruit 
for  a  lot  of  cads 
like  that !  ”  said 
Lawrence,  con¬ 
temptuously,  to 
Ted;  “as  if  plain 
apples  wouldn’t 
serve  their  turn!  ” 
“  Oh  !  they’ll 
have  the  apples  too  in  their  season,' 
answered  Ted;  “don’t  you  know  your 


uncle  keeps  Miss  Bransome’s  ‘  young 
people,’  as  he  calls  them,  going  in  pies 
and  puddings  P  ” 

Tom  looked  to-day  quite  another  being 
to  what  he  had  done  when  he  first  appeared 
at  The  Chestnuts.  Robert  had  told  him  he 
was  going  to  school,  and  had  been  teach¬ 
ing  him  his  letters,  so  as  to  make  things 
easier  for  him  when  he  got  there.  He  had 
bought  him  a  top,  and  taught  him  how  to 
use  it.  Cook  had  made  him  a  cake,  and 
had  impressed  on  him  that  he  was  not  to 
eat  it  all  himself,  but  divide  it  amongst 
his  “  schoolfellows.”  Tom  was  beginning 
to  look  almost  like  a  boy,  and  as  if  some 
day  not  very  far  off  he  might  be  a  good 
one.  He  got  into  the  chaise  and  sat  beside 
Robert  as  they  drove  away,  and  seemed 
too  full  of  sorrow  for  the  kind  folks  he 
had  left,  and  of  wonder  at  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  was  going,  to  have  much 
to  say. 

Dick  drove  steadily  aloDg,  six  miles  an 
hour ;  the  man  never  exceeded  that  when 
he  held  the  reins.  Lawrence  bore  it  pa¬ 
tiently.  Polly  was  husbanding  her  strength 
against  he  had  to  do  with  her.  And  it 
was  less  than  an  hour,  even  at  this  pace, 
when  they  came  to  Acorn  House,  as  Miss 
Bransome  had  with  seme  significance 
named  her  home  for  boys.  Human  acorns 
she  was  always  tending  there,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  ripen  into  straight,  strong 
.trees,  instead  of  noxious  human  plants. 

Miss  Bransome  received  them  kindly. 
She  was  a  pleasant-looking  lady,  no  longer 
young,  but  with  hair  that  had  become  white 
before  its  time,  and  a  pleasant  fresh- 
coloured  face,  that,  as  Bob  said  to  himself, 
had  “  mother  ”  written  all  over  it.  Mother 
she  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  to 
those  who  had  never  known  anything  of 
mothers  before.  She  showed  tbein  her 
garden,  in  which 
the  boys  were  at 
work,  having  done 
their  morning  les¬ 
sons,  and  she  took 
Tom  up  to  them 
and  showed  him 
his  new  friends. 
Friends!  Tom 
knew  little  of  such , 
as  it  was.  He 
looked  strange  and 
puzzled.  He  was 
getting  used  to 
kindness  :  still, 
now  and  then  it 
seemed  as  if  he 
hardly  understood  it.  But  he  did  under¬ 
stand  it  in  one  way,  for  when  the  boys 
turned  to  go  he  clung  to  Bob,  and  looked 
as  if  he  was  ready  to  cry. 

“Now,  don’t  do  that,”  said  the  other; 
“be  a  man,  and  .I’ll  come  and  see  you 
soon — and  so  will  Mr.  Hartley.” 

Still  Tom  clung  to  his  especial  friend, 
not  merely  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  part 
with  him,  but  as  if  he  had  something  on 
his  mind  which  he  wished  to  tell.  A 
thought  flashed  across  Bob  :  “  I  say,  Tom, 
do  you  know  anything  about  those  deeds 
that  Mr.  Hartley  had  taken  ?  ” 

Tom  looked  strange — red,  white,  and 
uncomfortable,  then  he  said,  “I  don’t 
know  yet — nothing  to  tell.  When  I  do 
you  shall  know.” 

“A  regular  put  off,”  said  Lawrence. 
“  That  fellow  knows  all  about  it.  What  a 
muff  you  are  to  believe  him !  ” 

But  Miss  Bransome  came  up  now,  and 
Lawrence,  who  was  always  on  his  good 
behaviour  with  ladies,  bade  her  good-bye 
in  the  politest  manner  possible,  and  Robert 
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and  he  went  out  to  the  road,  where  Dick 
was  waiting  patiently,  with  Polly,  that 
steadiest  and  best-behaved  of  mares, 
quietly  twitching  her  tail  to  keep  the  flies 
away. 

“  Now  I’m  going  to  tackle  that  old  lady 
and  put  her  through  her  paces,”  said  Law¬ 
rence.  “  Jump  up,  old  fellow  ;  go  and  sit 
beside  Dick  in  the  front.” 

“  But  I  thought  you’d  rather  be  there,” 
answered  Robert,  who  knew  that  his  cousin 
always  expected  to  have  the  post  of  honour 
in  everything. 

‘‘Never  mind,  silly,  what  I’d  rather  have,” 
was  the  answer.  “  Just  jump  up  there ;  ” 


and  when  Robert  was  seated  by  Dick,  his 
cousin  called  out  to  the  latter,  “Just  run 
into  the  house  and  see  if  I’ve  left  my 


handkerchief  there,  Dick.  Ask  Tom  if 
he’s  seen  it.  The  mare  will  stand  quietly 
enough  while  you  go.” 

Away  went  the  unsuspecting  Dick,  and 
out  he  came  with  the  handkerchief,  which 
Lawrence  had  purposely  left  behind  ;  but 
when  he  went  to  take  his  place  he  found 
Lawrence  already  in  possession,  reins  in 
one  hand,  whip  in  the  other,  and  with  appa¬ 
rently  not  the  slightest  intention  of  relin¬ 
quishing  his  position. 

“  Hadn’t  I  better  get  up  now,  Master 
Lawrence  ?  ”  asked  Dick. 

“  All  right,  jump  up  behind,  and  look 
after  the  basket,”  answered  Lawrence. 

“  But  master  never  likes  any  one  but  me 
to  drive  Polly,  unless  it’s  himself,”  an¬ 
swered  Dick.  “  It  isn’t  every  one  under¬ 
stands  her  ways.” 

‘  ‘  But  I  do  understand  them,  and  I  think 
I  know  how  to  drive  at  least  as  well 
as  you  do,  Dick,”  answered  Lawrence, 
haughtily;  “so  just  get  up  behind,  and 
don’t  stand  there  wasting  time.” 

“I  don’t  know  whatever  master  will 
say,”  muttered  Dick,  dubiously. 

“  He’ll  say  it’s  your  place  to  do  as 
you’re  told,”  answered  Lawrence.  “  Come, 
do  you  want  me  to  drive  off  ■without  you  ? 
I  shall,  if  you  keep  me  standing  here  much 
longer.” 

Dick  did  not  fancy  the  notion  of  a  six- 
mile  walk,  and  Lawrence  looked  as  if  he 
meant  what  he  said,  so  he  sprang  up 
behind,  only  muttering,  more  sullenly  than 
ever, 

“And  I  only  hope  we  shall  get  to 
Chingford  without  broken  bones.  The 
mare ’s  a  real  good  ’un,  but  it  depends  on 
who  drives  her.” 

Lawrence  drew  the  reins  tighter, 
flourished  the  whip,  and  saying,  “Now 
we  shall  see  what  stuff  Polly ’s  made  of,” 
away  they  started,  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
twelve  miles  an  hour. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 


[Copied  from  Nelson's  own  rough-sketch  plan,  made  on  going  into  action,  and  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.~\ 


WILD  ADVENTURES  ROUND 
THE  POLE: 

OR,  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ARRANDOON.. 

(a  sequel  to  the  cruise  of  the 
SNOWBIRD. ) 

By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n. 

CHAPTER  VI. — A  LIFE  ON  THE  OCEAN  WAVE - 

ON  THE  ROCKS — MYSTERY — A  HOME  ON  THE 
ROLLING  DEEP. 


AS  the  reader  ever 
been  to  sea?  The 
first  feeling  that 
a  landsman  ob¬ 
jects  to  at  sea  is 
that  of  the  heav¬ 
ing  motion  of  the 
ship;  to  your 
true  sailor  the- 
cessation  of  that, 
motion,  or  its 
absence  under 
circumstances,  is 
disagreeable  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  To  me  there  is 
always  a  certain  air  of 
romance  about  the  old 
ocean,  and  about  a 
ship  at  sea  ;  but  what  can  be  less  romantic, 
than  lying  in  a  harbour  or  dull  wet  dock, 
with  no  more  life  nor  motion  in  your  craft 
than  there  is  in  the  slopshop  round  the 
corner  ?,  To  lie  thus  and  probably  have  to 
listen  to  the  grating  voices  and  pointless 
jokes  of  semi-inebriated  stevedores,  as  they 
load  or  unload,  soiling,  as  they  do,  your 
beautiful  decks  with  their  dreadful  boots, 
is  very  far  from  pleasant.  In  a  case  like 
this  how  one  wishes  to  be  away  out  on  the- 
blue  water  once  more,  and  to  feel  life  in 
the  geod  ship  once  again — to  feel,  as  it 
were,  her  very  heart  throb  beneath  one’s 


feet ! 

But  disagreeable  as  the  sensation  is  of' 
lying  lifeless  in  harbour  or  dock,  still  more, 
so  is  it  to  feel  your  vessel,  that  one  mo¬ 
ment  before  was  sailing  peacefully  over  the 
sea,  suddenly  rasp  on  a  rock  beneath  you, 
then  stop  dead.  Nothing  in  the  world  will 
wake  a  sailor  sooner,  even  should  he  be  in 
the  deepest  of  slumber,  than  this  sudden 
cessation  of  motion.  I  remember  on  one 
particular  occasion  being  awakened  thus. 
No  crew  ever  went  to  sleep  ■with  a  greater 
feeling  of  security  than  we  had  done,  for 
the  night  was  fine  and  the  ship  went  well. 
But  all  at  once,  about  four  bells  in  the- 
middle  watch, 

Kurr — r — r — r  !  that  was  the  noise  we 
heard  proceeding  from  our  keel,  then  all 
was  steady,  all  was  still.  And  every  man 
sprang  from  his  hammock,  every  officer 
from  his  cot. 

"We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  or  rather  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
with  no  land  in  sight,  and  we  were  hard 
and  fast  on  the  dreaded  Lyra  reef.  A 
beautiful  night  it  was,  just  enough  wind 
to  make  a  ripple  on  the  water  for  the 
broad  moon’s  beams  to  dance  in,  a  cloud¬ 
less  sky,  and  countless  stars.  We  took  all 
this  in  at  the  first  glance.  Safe  enough  we 
were— for  the  time ;  but  if  the  wind  rose 
there  was  the  certainty  of  our  being  broken 
up,  even  as  the  war-ship  Lyra  was,  that 
gave  its  name  to  the  reef. 

At  the  first  shout  from  the  man  on  the- 
outlook  in  the  Arrandoon,  McBain  rushed 


on  deck. 

“  Stand  by  both  anchors.  Ready  about.” 
But  these  orders  are,  alas  1  too  late. 
Kurr — r — r — r !  The  stately  Arrandoon 
is  hard  and  fast  on  the  rocky  bottom. 
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The  ship  was  under  easy  sail,  for  al¬ 
though  there  was  hardly  any  wind,  what 
little  there  was  gave  evident  signs  of  shift¬ 
ing.  It  might  come  on  to  blow,  and  blow 
pretty  hard  too,  from  the  south-east  or 
east- south- east,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
hardly  the  man  to  be  caught  in  a  trap,  to 
find  himself  on  a  lee  shore  or  a  rock-bound 
coast,  with  a  crowd  of  canvas.  Well  for 
our  people  it  was  that  there  was  but  little 
sail  on  her  and  little  wind,  or,  speedily  as 
everything  was  let  go,  the  masts — some  of 
them  at  least — would  have  gone  by  the 
board. 

Half  an  hour  after  she  struck,  the  Arran- 
doon  was  under  bare  poles  and  steam  was 
up. 

The  order  had  been  given  to  get  up 
steam  with  all  speed. 

Both  the  engineer  and  his  two  assistants 
were  brawny  Scots. 

“  Man  !  ”  said  the  former,  “  it’ll  take  ye 
a  whole  hour  to  get  up  steam  if  you  bother 
wi’  coals  and  cinders  alone.  But  do  your 
best  wi’  what  ye  hae  till  I  come  back.” 

He  wasn’t  gone  long  ere  he  came  stag¬ 
gering  down  the  ladder  again,  carrying  a 
sack. 

“It’s  American  hams,”  he  said;  “they’re 
hardly  fit  for  anything  else  but  fuel,  so 
here  goes.” 

And  he  popped  a  couple  into  the  fire. 

“That’s  the  style,”  he  said,  as  they  began 
to  frizzle  and  blaze.  “Look,  lads,  the 
kettle  ’ll  be  boilin’  in  twa  seconds.” 

“Thank  you,  Stuart,”  said  McBain, 
when  the  engineer  went  on  the  bridge  to 
report  everything  ready;  “you  are  a  valu¬ 
able  servant ;  now  stand  by  to  receive 
orders,” 

All  hands  had  been  called,  and  there  was 
certainly  plenty  for  them  to  do. 

It  wanted  several  hours  to  high  water, 
and  McBain  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  his  time. 

“  By  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  our 
own  exertions,  Stevenson,”  the  captain 
said,  “  we’ll  get  her  off  all  right.  Had  it 
been  high  water,  though,  when  we  ran  on 
shore,  eh !  ” 

Stevenson  laughed  a  grim  laugh.  “We’d 
leave  her  bones  here,”  he  said,  “that  would 
be  all.” 

The  men  were  now  getting  the  big  guns 
over  the  side  into  the  boats.  This  would 
lighten  her  a  little.  But  as  the  tide  was 
flowing  anchors  were  sent  out  astern,  to 
prevent  the  ship  from  being  carried  still 
farther  on  to  the  reef. 

“  Go  astern  at  full  speed.” 

The  screws  revolved  and  kept  on  revolv¬ 
ing,  the  ship  still  stuck  fast.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  so  that  everything  had  to 
be  done  by  the  weird  light  of  lanterns. 
Never  mind,  the  work  went  cheerily  on, 
and  the  men  sang  as  they  laboured. 

“  High  water  about  half -past  two,  isn’t 
it,  Stevenson  ?  ”  asked  Captain  McBain. 

“Yes,  sir,”  the  mate  replied,  “that’s 
about  the  time,  sir.” 

“Ah!  well,”  the  captain  said,  “she  is 
sure  to  float  then,  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  your  storm  coming.” 

“  There  is  hardly  a  breath  of  wind  now, 
sir,  but  you  never  know  in  these  latitudes 
where  it  may  come  on  to  blow  from  next.” 

The  cheerful  way  in  which  McBain 
talked  reassured  our  heroes,  and  towards 
eleven  o’clock  English  Ealph  spoke  as 
follows. 

“  Look  here,  boys — ” 

“  There  isn’t  a  bit  of  good  looking  in  the 
dark,  is  there?”  said  Allan. 

“  Well.  ’  continued  Ealph,  “  figuratively 
speaking,  look  here  ;  I  don’t  see  the  good 


of  sticking  up  on  deck  in  the  cold.  We’re 
not  doing  an  atom  of  good ;  let  us  go  below 
and  finish  our  supper.” 

“Eight,”  said  Allan;  “and  mind  you, 
that  poor  girl  is  below  there  all  this  time. 
She  may  want  some  refreshment.” 

When  they  entered  the  saloon  they  found 
it  empty,  deserted  as  far  as  human  beings 
were  concerned.  Polly,  the  cockatoo,  was 
there,  no  one  else. 

“Well?”  said  the  bird,  inquiringly,  as 
she  helped  herself  to  an  enormous  mouth¬ 
ful  of  liemp-seed.  “  Well  ?  ” 

“What  have  you  done  with  the  young 
lady  ?  ”  asked  Allan. 

“  The  proof  o’  the  pudding — ” 

Polly  was  too  busy  eating  to  say  more. 
Peter  the  steward  entered  just  then,  over¬ 
hearing  the  question  as  he  came. 

“That  strange  girl,  sir,”  he  replied, 
“  went  over  the  side  and  away  in  her  boat 
as  soon  as  the  ship  struck.” 

“Well,  I  call  that  a  pity,”  said  Allan; 
“  the  poor  girl  comes  here  to  warn  us  of 
danger  and  never  stops  for  thanks.  It  is 
wonderfid.” 

“From  this  date,”  remarked  Ealph,  “  I 
cease  to  wonder  at  anything.  Steward, 
you  know  we  were  only  half  done  with 
supper,  and  we’re  all  as  hungry  as  hunters, 
and—” 

But  Peter  was  off,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  our  boys  were  supping  as  quietly 
and  contentedly  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
coffee-room  of  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Glasgow, 
instead  of  being  on  a  lee  shore,  with  the 
certainty  that  if  it  came  on  to  blow  not  a 
timber  of  the  good  ship  Arrandoon  that 
would  not  be  smashed  into  matchwood. 

But  hark !  the  noise  on  deck  recom¬ 
mences,  the  men  are  heaving  on  the  winch, 
the  engines  are  once  more  at  work,  and 
the  great  screw  is  revolving.  Then  there 
is  a  shout  from  the  men  forward. 

“  She  moves  !  ” 

“Hurrah!*  then,  boys,  hurrah,”  cried 
McBain ;  “  heave,  and  she  goes.” 

The  men  burst  into  song — tune  a  wild 
uncouth  sailor’s  melody,  words  extem¬ 
pore,  one  man  singing  one  line,  another 
metreing  it  with  a  second,  with  a  chorus 
between  each  line,  in  which  all  joined,  with 
all  their  strength  of  voice  to  the  tune,  with 
all  the  power  of  their  brawny  muscles  to 
the  winch.  Mere  doggrel,  but  it  did  the 
turn  better,  perhaps,  than  more  refined 
music  would  have  done. 

“  In  San  Domingo  I  was  born, 

Chorus — Hurrah  !  lads,  hurrah  ! 

And  reared  among  the  yellow  corn. 

Heave,  boys,  and  away  we  go. 

Our  bold  McBain  is  a  captain  nice, 

Chorus — Hurrah  !  lads,  hurrah  ! 

The  mainbrace  he  is  sure  to  splice. 

Heave,  boys,*aud  away  we  go. 

The  Faroe  Isles  are  not  our  goal, 

Oh  !  no,  lads,  no  ! 

"We’ll  reach  the  North,  and  we’ll  lag  the  Pole, 
Heave,  boys,  and  away  we  go, 
Hurrah  !  ” 

“  We’re  off,”  cried  Stevenson,  excitedly. 
“  Hurrah!  men.  Hurrah!  hurrah!  hur¬ 
rah  !  ” 

The  men  needed  but  little  encourage¬ 
ment  now,  though.  Eound  went  the 
winch  right  merrily,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  bows  were  abreast  of  the 
anchors. 

“  Now,  steward,”  said  the  captain, 

“  splice  the  mainbrace.” 

The  ration  was  brought  and  S'-rved, 
Ted  Wilson,  who  was  a  moving  spirit  in 
the  ’tween  decks,  giving  a  toast,  which 

*  The  word  “  hurrah,''  in  the  parlance  of  North  Sea 
sailors, means  “do  your  utmost,”  or  “make  all  speed.” 
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every  man  re-echoed  ere  he  raised  the 
basin  to  his  head. 

“  Success  to  the  saucy  Arrandoon,  and 
our  bold  skipper,  Captain  McBain.” 

The  vessel’s  head  was  now  turned  sea¬ 
wards,  and  presently  the  anchors  that  had 
been  taken  in  were  let  go  again,  and  fires 
banked.  The  long  night  wore  away,  and 
the  dismal  dawn  came.  McBain  had  lain 
down  for  a  short  time,  with  orders  to  be 
told  on  the  first  appearance  of  daylight. 
Eory,  anxious  to  see  how  the  land  looked, 
was  on  deck  nearly  as  soon  as  the  captain. 

A  grey  mist  was  lifting  up  from  off  the 
sea,  and  from  off  the  shore,  revealing  black, 
beetling  crags,  hundreds  of  feet  high  at 
the  water’s  edge,  a  sheer  beetling  cbff 
around  which  thousands  of  strange  sea¬ 
birds  were  wheeling  and  screaming,  their 
white  wings  relieved  against  the  black  of 
the  rocks,  on  which  rows  on  rows  of 
solemn-looking  guillemots  sat,  and  lines  of 
those  strange  old-fashion-faced  birds,  the 
puffins. 

The  cliffs  were  snowclad,  the  hills  above 
were  terraced  with  rocks  almost  to  their 
summits.  Between  the  ship  and  this  in¬ 
hospitable  shore  lay  a  long,  dangerous- 
looking  reef  of  rocks. 

“Ah!  Eory,”  said  McBain,  “  there  was 
a  merciful  Providence  watching  over  us 
last  night.  Yonder  is  where  we  lay ;  had 
it  come  on  to  blow  not  one  of  us  would  be 
alive  this  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise.” 

Eory  could  hardly  help  shuddering  as 
he  thought  of  the  narrow  escape  they  had 
had  from  so  terrible  a  fate. 

When  steam  was  got  up  they  went  round 
the  island — it  was  one  of  the  most  south¬ 
erly  of  the  Faroes ;  but  except  around  one 
little  bay,  where  boats  might  land  with 
difficulty,  it  seemed  impossible  that  human 
beings  could  exist  in  such  a  place.  What, 
then,  was  the  mystery  of  the  previous 
evening,  of  the  fair-haired  girl,  of  the 
lights  inside  the  reef  that  simulated  those 
of  a  broad-beamed  ship,  of  the  lights  like 
those  of  a  village  that  twinkled  on  shore  ? 
The  whole  affair  seemed  strange,  inexplic¬ 
able.  Now  that  it  was  broad  daylight  the 
events  of  the  preceding  night,  with  its 
dangers  and  its  darkness,  had  more  the 
similitude  of  some  dreadful  dream  than  a 
stern  reality. 

This  same  evening  the  anchor  was  let  go 
in  the  Bay  of  Thorshaven,  the  capital — ■ 
city,  shall  I  say  ? — of  the  Faroe  Islands.  I 
am  writing  a  tale  of  adventure,  not  a 
narrative  of  travel,  else  would  I  willingly 
devote  a  whole  chapter  to  a  description  of 
this  quaint  and  primitive  wee,  wee  town. 
Our  heroes  saw  it  at  its  very  worst,  its 
very  bleakest,  for  winter  still  held  it  in 
thrall ;  the  turf-clad  roofs  of  its  cottages, 
that  in  summer  are  green  with  grass  and 
redolent  of  wild  thyme,  were  now  clad  in 
snow ;  its  streets,  difficult  to  climb  even  in 
J uly,  were  now  stairs  of  glass  ;  its  fort 
looked  frozen  out ;  and  its  little  chapel, 
where  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  hardy  and 
brave  inhabitants,  who  never  move  abroad 
without  their  lives  in  their  hands,  worship 
God  in  all  humility — this  little  chapel  stood 
up  black  and  bold  against  its  background 
of  snow. 

Although  the  streamlets  were  all  frozen, 
although  ice  was  afloat  in  the  bay,  and  a 
grey  and  leaden  sky  overhead,  our  boys 
were  not  sorry  to  land  and  have  a  look 
around.  To  say  that  they  were  hospitably 
received  would  be  hardly  doing  the  Faroese 
justice,  for  hospitality  really  seems  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  people’s  religion.  The 
viands  they  placed  before  them  were  well 


cooked,  but  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Steak  of  young  whale,  stew  of  young 
seal’s  liver,  roast  guillemot  and  baked  auk  ; 
these  may  sound  queer  as  dinner  dishes, 
but  cooked  as  the  ancient  Faroese  gentle¬ 
man  did  who  entertained  our  heroes  at  his 
house,  each  and  all  of  them  were  brave 
eating. 

Couldn’t  they  stop  a  month  P  this  gentle¬ 
man,  who  looked  like  a  true  descendant  of 
some  ancient  viking,  asked  McBain.  Well 
then,  a  fortnight?  well  surely  one  short 
week  ? 

But,  “Nay,  nay,  nay,”  the  captain 
answered,  kindly  and  smilingly,  to  all  his 
entreaties,  they  must  hurry  on  to  the  far 
north,  ere  spring  and  summer  came. 

The  Faroese  could  give  them  no  clue  to 
the  mystery  that  shrouded  the  previous 
night.  They  had  never  heard  of  either 
wreckers  or  pirates  in  these  peacef  ul  islands. 
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waves  made  the  brave  ship  Arrandoon  look 
wondrous  small. 

McBain,  somewhat  to  Stevenson’s  aston¬ 
ishment,  made  the  man  at  the  wheel  steer 
directly  north. 

“  We’re  out  of  our  course,  sir,”  said  the 
mate. 

“  Pardon  me  for  a  minute  or  two,”  re¬ 
plied  the  captain,  half  apologetically,  “we 
are  now  broadside  on  to  these  seas,  I  just 
want  to  test  her  stability.” 

“  Well,  everything  is  pretty  fast,  sir,” 
said  the  mate,  quietly,  “  but  if  the  ship 
goes  on  her  beam  ends  don’t  blame 
me.” 

“  Perhaps,  Mr.  Stevenson,  there  wouldn’t 
be  much  time  to  blame  [any  one  ;  but  I 
can  trust  my  ship,  I  think.  Wo  !  my 
beauty.” 

The  beauty  didn’t  seem  a  bit  inclined  to 
“  wo  !  ”  however.  She  positively  rolled  her 


ports  under,  and  Rory  confessed  that  the 
doldrums  were  nothing  to  this. 

Presently  up  comes  Rory  from  below. 

“  Och !  captain  dear,”  he  says,  “my 
gun-case  has  burst  my  fiddle-case,  and  I’m 
not  sure  that  the  fiddle  herself  is  safe,  the 
darling.” 

Next  up  comes  Stevenson.  “  Please, 
captain,”  he  says,  “  the  steward  says  his 
crockery  is  all  going  to  smithereens,  and 
the  cook  can’t  keep  the  fire  in  the  galley 
range,  and  Freezing  Powders  has  broken 
the  tureen  and  spilt  the  soup,  and — 

“  Enough,  enough,”  cried  McBain, 
laughing;  “take  charge,  mate,  and  do  as 
you  like  with  her,  I’m  satisfied.” 

So  down  below  dived  the  captain,  the 
ship’s  head  was  once  more  turned  north¬ 
west,  and  a  bit  of  canvas  clapped  on  to 
|  steady  her. 

(To  be  continued.) 


“But,”  said  the  old  viking,  “we  are 
willing  to  turn  out  to  a  man  ;  we  are  one 
thousand  inhabitants  in  all — including  the 
women  ;  but  even  they  will  go  ;  and  we  h  ave 
ten  brave,  real  soldiers  in  the  fort,  they 
too  will  go,  and  we  will  make  search,  and 
if  we  find  them  we  will  hang  them  on — 
on — ”  The  old  man  hesitated. 

“  On  the  nearest  tree,”  suggested  Rory 
with  a  mischievous  smile. 

The  viking  laughed  grimly  at  the  joke. 
“  Well,”  he  said,  “  we  will  hang  them  any¬ 
how,  trees  or  no  trees.” 

But  McBain  could  not  be  induced  to 
deviate  from  his  set  purpose,  and  bidding 
these  simple  folk  a  friendly  farewell,  they 
steamed  once  more  out  of  the  bay,  past 
many  a  strange  fantastic  island,  past  rocks 
pierced  with  caves,  and  bird-haunted,  and 
so,  with  the  vessel’s  prow  pointing  to  the 
northward  and  west,  they  left  the  Faroes 
far  behind  them. 

Tremendous  seas  rolled  in  from  the 
broad  Atlantic  all  that  night  and  all  next 
day,  little  wind  though,  and  no  broken 
water.  In  the  evening,  in  the  dog  watch, 
the  waves  seemed  to  increase  in  size ;  they 
were  miles  long,  mountains  high;  when 
down  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  you  had  to 
look  up  to  their  crests  as  you  would  to  the 
summer’s  sun  at  noontide.  Indeed,  those 
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EEL  PIES; 


OR,  FISHING  EXTRAORDINARY. 


I  commenced  my  mercantile  career  about 
thirty  years  ago  as  junior  clerk  iu  a  large 
firm  of  shipowners  and  brokers,  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  when  the  painful  circumstance  I  am 
about  to  relate  occurred  I  had  just  turned  my 
eighteenth  year. 

My  duties  were  all  of  an  outdoor  character.  I 
was  placed  under  the  principal  shipping  manager, 
and  was  mostly  employed  the  whole  day  either 
on  board  ship  taking  measurements  from  the 
mates’  receiving-books,  or  at  the  Custom  House 
reporting  ships  inwards  and  clearing  ships  out¬ 
wards,  or  paying  ships’  lights  at  the  Trinity 
House,  Tower  Hill. 

1  was  a  strong  active  lad,  and  being  always  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  was  of  course  generally 
ready  to  take  my  part  in  any  innocent  bit  of  fun 
that  came  in  my  way  ;  while  mixing  as  I  did 
with  a  cheerful  class  of  seafaring  people,  it  was 
rarely  a  day  passed  without  some  little  adven¬ 
ture  in  that  line  coming  off,  to  keep  up  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  “  Jolly  Jack  Tar.” 

If  a  master  mariner  had  a  visit  from  a  country 
cousin,  and  wanted  an  order  to  view  the  wine- 
vaults,  I  always  had  one  at  his  service  ;  or  was 
ready  to  show  other  little  attentions  after  hours 
of  business,  by  piloting  him  and  his  friends 
westward  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  Lions  of 
London. 

These  attentions  to  the  captains  were  well 
known  to  the  firm,  and  looked  upon  as  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  ;  indeed  it  was  part  of  my  duty 
thus  to  make  myself  pleasant  and  useful — a 
piart,  too,  I  cannot  say  was  by  any  means  un¬ 
welcome,  for  many,  a  skin  of  some  foreign 
animal,  jar  of  preserved  ginger,  or  other  sweet¬ 
meat,  fell  to  my  share  in  acknowledgment.  Once 
a  parrot  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  was 
given  me.  It  was  a  fine  lively  bird,  grey,  with 
a  red  tail,  but  its  education  had  been  shamefully 
neglected.  It  understood  the  proprieties  of 
■society  so  little  as  to  advise  my  good  mother  to 
“  Bundle  up,  old  gal,”  and  requested  my  father 
to  “  Bring  a  pot  of  beer,”  in  answer  to  their  en¬ 
dearing  offer  of  “  Scratch  a  poll,  poor  Polly  ;  ” 
in  fact  its  vulgarities  were  too  constant  to  admit 
of  its  being  retained,  so  it  was  parted  with  to 
make  room  for  a  monkey  from  South  America. 

1  shall  never  forget  the  evening  I  took  the 
latter  home.  It  looked  so  intelligent  and  so 
amiable,  and  it  put  out  its  pretty  little  paw 
through  the  bars  of  its  cage,  so  expressive  of  its 
wish  for  a  piece  of  muffin,  during  our  evening 
meal,  that  I  was  induced  to  let  it  out.  A  large 
looking-glass  was  over  the  chimney-piece,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  valuable  ormolu  clock 
under  a  glass  shade,  with  rare  old  Indian  orna¬ 
ments  on  either  side.  In  an  instant  the  monkey 
saw,  I  suppose,  the  reflection  of  itself,  and,  mis¬ 
taking  it  for  an  enemy,  bounded  upon  the  clock 
to  do  battle,  and  did  fifteen  pounds  or  more  of 
damage  in  as  many  seconds.  My  father  was 
very  angry,  so  the  animal  was  packed  off  next 
day,  and  I  never  accepted  the  offer  of  a  monkey 
again,  although  often  tempted  to  do  so.  I  was 
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induced,  however,  to  take  home  a  goat  given  me 
by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  from  Mogadore.  The 
animal  was  described  to  me  as  being  very  tanrc 
and  playful,  so  we  had  a  collar  pirt  round  its 
neck  and  staked  it  on  our  grass  plot.  We  all 
thought  we  should  like  it  very  much,  and  so  we 
did  until  it  butted  my  youngest  sister,  knocked 
her  down,  devoured  her  straw  hat,  and  probably 
would  have  proceeded  to  other  acts  of  violence 
if  her  screams  had  not  brought  assistance. 

After  this,  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  ac¬ 
cepted  any  present  of  live  stock ;  yet  I  was 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  chamelion,  I  thought 
it  would  be  so  interesting  to  watch  it  changing 
to  the  colour  of  whatever  it  might  be  placed 
upon  ;  and  so  it  was,  for  it  went  black,  or  nearly 
so,  when  put  on  an  old  black  coat,  and  red  when 
put  on  a?  table-cover  of  that  colour.  “  How 
very  cold  it  feels,”  said  my  brother  Jim  ;  “  it 
ought,  I  feel  sure,  to  be  made  warm  by  some 
means  ;  let’s  wrap  it  up  in  flannel  and  put  it 
before  the  fire.”  We  did  it,  but  at  the  end  of 
two  hours  there  was  no  change  in  the  creature  ; 
it  was  as  “  icy  ”  as  ever.  “  It  really  can't  live 
in  this  state,”  said  my  brother,  and  proposed 
that  we  should  take  it  into  bed  with  us. 

I  did  not  consent  to  this  arrangement,  but  I 
did  to  leaving  it  in  the  kitchen  oven  all  night 
as  the  best  that  could  be  done.  Done  it  was, 
and  so  was  the  poor  chamelion,  which  was  never 
seen  alive  again. 

This  was  my  last  essay  with  live  animals, 
with  the  exception  of  a  civet  cat  ;  I  just  took  it 
home  in  transit  to  the  Zoological  gardens.  I 
only  intended  to  exhibit  it  from  its  novelty.  It 
left  our  house  the  next  norning  early,  indeed 
my  father  wished  to  have  it  turned*into  the 
street  overnight.  It  was  a  great  nuisance  while 
it  stayed,  and  the  house  had  to  be  fumigated 
after  it  left. 

But  all  this  is  a  digression,  and  I  only  men¬ 
tion  these  acknowledgments  and  notices  from 
captains  and  owners  to  show  that  I  was  a  pretty 
general  favourite  with  them.  In  truth,  I  did 
all  I  could  to  maintain  a  good  footing  with  them 
and  theirs  during  their  stay  in  London. 

Thus  time  with  me  went  happily.  New  faces 
and  new  scenes  were  almost  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  were  passing. 
No  cares,  no  bills,  no  sickness ;  all  went 
“  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  ”  until  the  fatal  day 
— -July  17th,  1856. 

The  barque  Madras,  of  417  tons  burthen,  was 
lying  empty'  in  the  West  India  Docks,  waiting 
until  my  firm  could  obtain  employment  for  her. 
I  was  sent  to  the  docks  to  see  the  captain  upon 
the  ship’s  business,  and  found  him  on  board, 
looking  over  the  ship’s  side  at  the  second  mate 
and  a  couple  of  hands  baling  the  water  out  of 
the  jolly-boat,  which  had  filled  and  sunk  a  fort¬ 
night  before,  and  had  not  been  hauled  up,  as 
the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  it  was  said, 
as  the  boat  was  not  required,  it  would  be  better 
under  water  than  half  out  of  it.  They  had  now 
hauled  her  up  and  emptied  her  of  all  but  the 
mud,  which  lay  a  foot  thick  at  the  bottom. 

“  Hollo  !  ”  cries  the  mate  ;  “  what’s  here  ?  ” 
when  he  felt  the  scoop  touch  the  bottom  ; 
“something  alive  !  ” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  says  the  captain. 

“  Don’t  know,”  replies  the  mate  ;  “  but  I 
saw  it  bolt,  whatever  it  is  !  ” 

“Eels,  that’s  all,”  laconically  observed  one 
of  the  labourers  ;  “  the  dock ’s  full  on  ’em.” 

“  Be  careful,  men  !  be  careful !  ”  at  once  cried 
the  captain  ;  “  don’t  lose  one  if  you  can  help 
it,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  I  like  more  than 
another  it’s  an  eel-pie.  What  do  you  say  ?  ” 
looking  at  me, 

“lam  very  fond  of  eels,  cooked  any  way,” 
I  replied  (and  so  I  was  then,  but  none  for  me 
now,  thank  you  !) 

“Well,  then,”  he  continued,  “you  come 
down  to-morrow  at  one  o’clock  and  you  shall 
have  a  treat.” 

With  that  arrangement  we  parted. 

At  one  next  day,  Greenwich  time,  four  of  as 
happy  and  merry  fellows  as  ever  put  knife  and 
fork  into  pie-crust  collected  in  the  cabin  of  the 
good  barque  Madras,  viz.,  the  captain,  myself, 
mate,  and  the  deputy  dock-master.  The  latter 
was  unexpected,  but  he  happened  to  be  passing 


at  that  particular  moment  when  the  smoking 
hot  pie  was  being  passed  from  the  caboose  into 
the  cabin.  It  was  thought  by  us  to  be  a  very 
singular  coincidence  that  this  official  should  be 
passing  at  that  particular  moment  ;  but  it  was 
not  so  in  reality,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  peculiarly  sensi¬ 
tive  olfactory  organ,  and  that  this  organ  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  daily  directing  him  to 
similar  fragrant  and  festive  scenes  at  this  hour. 

We  enjoyed  the  meal  to  the  full,  and  the  fact 
of  ship  or  dock  water  not  being  safe,  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  was  made  the  excuse  for 
qualifying  it  with  something  from  a  square 
Dutch  bottle,  brought  from  the  captain’s  locker, 
followed  by  the  “  fragrant  weed,”  which  is  said 
also  to  have  “antiseptic  properties.”  (How 
easy  it  is  for  people  to  find  or  make  excuses  for 
indulging  in  what  they  may  happen  to  like  !) 

Their  tongues  began  to  wag,  of  course  ;  the 
discourse  was  upon  eels — West  India  Dock 
eels.  AstoundiDg  stories  were  told  by  the 
D.D.M.—  how,  some  years  ago,  one  had  been 
taken  weighing  eleven  pounds.  The  skin  of 
another,  measuring  six  feet  two  inches,  was  now 
in  the  Poplar  Museum,  and  he  himself  had  seen 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  weight  of 
live  eels  from  the  body  of  a  dead  sheep  ! 

“  Marvellous  !  ”  said  the  captain,  turning  to 
the  mate,  and  striking  his  fist  upon  the  table 
at  the  same  time.  “Why,  well  sink  the  hoat 
again  !  ” 

“Hi!  hi!  sir  ;  I’ll  see  to  that,”  said  the 
mate. 

“  You’ll  do  no  good  without  bait,”  said  the 
D.D.M.  “I  am  a  very  old  hand  at  it.  I  don't 
talk  much,  though  I  don’t  mind  giving  you  a 
wrinkle  ;  but  mind  you  keep  it  dark,  because 
there  are  other  people  who  like  eels  as  well  as 
us.” 

“  Hi !  hi !  sir  ;  right  you  are  !  ”  says  the 
mate,  with  a  preternaturally  wise  shake  of  the 
head  and  closing  of  the  left  eye. 

“  Well,  then,”  continued  theD.D.M.,  “you 
must  find  an  old  sugar  or  rice  bag — more  holes 
in  it  the  better  so  long  as  the  bottom  is  sound  ; 
get  some  strong  bait  from  the  butcher’s — dead 
cat  or  dog  .would  do,  but  they  are  nasty  ;  put 
the  bait  into  the  bag,  tie  it  tight  with  a  good  bit 
of  halliard,  pitch  it  overboard,  make  the  end 
fast  to  the  rail  ;  do  that,  and  this  day  fortnight 
I’ll  drop  in  and  try  another  of  your  eel-pies. 
Make  a  note  of  it !  I  am  off  now,  so  good-bye 
till  then.” 

“  That’s  a  knowing  old  boy,  that  is,”  said  the 
captain.  “His  hint’s  worth  trying,  don’t  you 
think  so  ?  ”  appealing  to  me. 

“Quite  so,”  I  said;  “but  what  about  the 
bait  ?  ”  and  then  a  thought  struck  me,  and  I 
exclaimed,  “I  can  manage  that;  Brisket  and 
Son,  Leadenhall,  supply  our  ship’s  beef.  They 
kill  sheep  in  the  market.  I  can  get  it  of  them 


“  They  won’t  stand  much  shaking.” 
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for  nothing,  as  the  staler  it  is  the  better,  he  said, 
you  know.” 

That  evening,  in  the  office,  I  was  so  full  of 
the  “eel-catching”  scheme  that  I  could  not 
help  putting  the  question  to  every  one  of  the 
clerks  I  came  in  contact  with, 

“  Do  you  like  eel-pie  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  said  number  one,  “very  much  so  ;  ” 
and  the  same  reply  came  from  all  the  others  up 
to  number  six.  When  I  put  the  question  to 
number  seven,  who  was  the  ledger-keeper,  I  was 
pulled  up  short  with, 

“You  are  eel-pie  mad,  ain’t  you?  asking 
every  one  in  the  office  if  they  like  eel-pies. 
What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  You  must  have  eels 
on  the  brain.” 

I  was  vexed  ;  the  remark  drove  me  to  an 
explanation ;  the  scheme  was  highly  approved 
of,  and  the  “Diary”  at  a  fortnight  hence  con¬ 
tained  this  entry:  “Eel-pie  feast,  Madras.” 
This  memorandum  was  only  in  pencil,  and  was 
not  intended  for  the  eyes  of  principals,  but  it  so 
happened  that  the  junior  partner,  who  was  an 
amateur  fisherman  himself,  accidentally  turning 
to  the  diary,  caught  sight  of  the  words  “  Eel- 
pie  feast,  Madras,”  and  asked  the  meaning  of  it. 
Of  course  an  explanation  followed. 

“  Very  good,  very  good  indeed.  It’s  a  capital 
idea.  I  won’t  forget  it.” 

By  him  the  fact  was  repeated  to  the  other 
partners,  so  by  the  next  morning  the  whole 
establishment  had  become  thoroughly  inocu¬ 
lated  with  the  eel-pie  fever,  and  I  was  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  cognomen  of  “  Eel-pies.” 

As  I  had  undertaken  to  furnish  the  necessary 
bait,  I  now  felt  fully  the  weight  of  the  under¬ 
taking  ;  so,  to  prevent  failure,  I  asked  my  chief 
if  he  would  kindly  go  with  me  to  the  butcher’s. 

“Yes,  certainly  he  would,”  and  we  crossed 
over  to  the  market  together.  He  explained 
what  was  wanted,  and  what  it  was  wanted  for, 
and  observed  to  the  foreman,  that  it  mattered 
not  how  had  or  far  gone  they  were  ;  “just  put 
them  up  in  a  parcel,  send  them  to  Fencliurch 
Street  Station,  and  let  the  man  put  them  into 
the  train  with  this  young  gentleman.” 

My  chief  was  evidently  severely  bitten  with 
this  eel-pie  mania,  for  he  observed,  medita¬ 
tively, 

“  Eels  ought  not  to  be  the  hmh  price  they  are, 
seeing  they  can  be  taken  in  such  quantities,  and 
so  easily,  in  our  own  dock.” 

I  have  said  that  this  occurred  on  a  July  day. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  hottest  day  we  had  had  in 
the  whole  year,  the  glass  was  at  something  like 
eighty  in  the  shade,  and  I  stood  on  this  event¬ 
ful  morning  at  12  a.m.  on  the  railway  platform, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  butcher’s  man  with 
his  precious  freight.  Up  came  the  train,  and 
by  my  side  stood  the  man,  with  a  large  brown- 
paper  parcel. 

“  They  are  very  strong,  sir,  and  won’t  stand 
much  shaking  ;  but  they  won’t  get  much  worse 
before  you  get  them  to  the  docks,  I  think ;  ”  and 
then  he  put  them  under  the  seat  of  an  empty 
third-class  carriage,  while  I  occupied  a  place  as 
far  off  as  possible,  as  my  nose  already  told  me 
the  offensive  character  of  my  luggage. 

'To  be  continued.) 


RUGBY  FOOTBALL,  AND  HOW  TO 
EXCEL  IN  IT. 

By  Dr.  Irvine,  the  Scottish  Captain, 
part  hi. 


he  three-quarter-hacks  are,  two 
placed  far  back  also,  to  support  the 
back  in  case  the  Grampus  forwards 
reach  him  as  soon  as  the  ball  does. 
The  two  half-backs  and  the  ten  for¬ 
wards  are  not  in  line  like  their  opponents,  but 
scattered  well  over  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
three-quarter-backs,  rather  more  to  the  leeward 
side  ;  for  they  see  that  the  hall  will  go  to  that 
side,  and  the  rush  of  the  opposite  forwards  will 
follow  the  ball  j  and  they  know  that  nothing 
checks  the  rush  of  opposite  forwards  better  than 
to  get  well  mixed  up  among  them.  And  besides, 
being  well  scattered  they  are,  some  of  them  at 
least,  sure  to  he  at  hand  to  succour  any  luckless 
hack  of  their  side  who  has  been  charged  down 
with  the  ball  by  the  Grampus  rush. 

With  fresh  men  who  know  the  game  against 
him,  the  captain  of  the  side  receiving  the  kick- 
off  has  an  anxious  time  till  he  sees  the  first 
maul  formed,  and  as  it  were  has  the  ball  fairly 
between  him  and  his  enemy.  One  slip  by  his 
back  receiving  the  ball,  and  the  opposite  forwards 
are  over  him,  and  ten  to  one  are  in  behind  with 
a  whoop  that  fairly  sickens  him,  while  lie  and 
his  can  only  helplessly  look  on  from  a  distance, 
and  try  to  look  as  if  they  don’t  mind. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  All  preparations 
being  made,  the  Grampus  captain  calls  out, 
“Are  you  ready?”  the  Jingoe  captain  replies 
“  Yes,”  and  the  match  commences. 

The  Grampus  kicker-oif  takes  a  few  short 
quick  steps,  and  kicks  the  ball  high  and  straight 
towards  where  Dodger  stands  waiting,  while  he 
and  his  forwards  rush  down  after  it  with  a  shout 
of  “  Follow  up,  Grampus.”  The  ball  is  safely  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  embrace  of  Dodger,  while  his 
three-quarter-backs  have,  without  interfering 
with  him,  quietly  fallen  back  behind  him,  and 
several  of  his  forwards  have  rushed  back  with 
the  rush  of  the  Grampus  forwards,  and  are  at 
hand.  But  Dodger  requires  no  such  help.  The 
ball  goes  high,  and  flies  against  a  wind,  and 
therefore  comes  to  him  slowly,  and  he  only  has 
it  one  second  before  half  a  dozen  eager  Grampus 
“forwards”  are  upon  him;  but  the  second  is 
enough,  for  he  coolly  and  quick  as  lightning 
“  punts  ”  the  ball  back  over  their  heads,  and  it 
flies  into  touch-up  near  the  half-way  mark, 
while  the  Jingoe  forwards,  following  up  hard,  are 
up  at  the  spot  where  it  crossed  the  touch  line 
before  the  Grampus  three-quarter-hack,  Nimble- 
toe,  can  get  to  that  spot  with  the  ball.  So  he 
lays  it  down  outside  the  touch  line  where  it 
crossed  into  touch,  and  goes  back  to  his  ranging 
round  with  the  word  “  sold  ”  legibly  written  on 
his  face.  Shouts  of  “  Played,  Jingoe  !  well 
played,  Dodger  !  ”  come  from  their  partisans. 

A  punt  is  the  kick  to  make  use  of  when 
pressed  for  space.  Of  course  some  men  can  at  all 
times  punt  more  effectively  than  they  can  drop- 
kick,  and  others  vice  versa,  hut  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  punt  is  possible  in  a  space  too  small  for  a 
drop-kick — i.e.,  you  can  punt  over  opponents’ 
heads,  where  you  would  certainly  drop-kick 


into  their  stomachs  ;  and  for  this  reason.  Let 
us  suppose  you  are  holding  the  ball  in  your 
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hands,  and  you  let  it  drop  ;  if  you  kick  it  before 
it  touches  the  ground,  it  is  a  punt ;  if  immediately 
after,  it  is  a  drop-kick.  Again,  in  a  good  position, 
you  can  send  a  punt  in  almost  any  direction,  h> 
either  side  or  even  over  your  shoulders  if  you 
please  ;  a  drop  you  can’t.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
punt  never  scores  a  goal,  though  it  cross  over  the 
cross-bar  ;  a  drop-kick  does. 

But  to  return  to  our  game.  The  ball  from 
Dodger’s  punt  crossed  the  touch  line  near  the 
half-way  mark,  and  the  forwards  of  both  sides 
have  hurried  up  to  the  spot,  to  which  Nimbletoe- 
gloomily  points  with  his  foot,  and  have  lined 
out  in  single  file,  at  right  angles  to  the  touch 
line,  in  two  rows  facing  each  other.  One  of  the- 
Grampus  forwards  advances  to  where  the  ball 
is  lying,  and  taking  it  up,  balances  it  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  hurls  it  far  out  into  the 
field  with  a  round-arm  howling  motion.  Away 
it  flies  slanting  into  the  field,  and  there  are 
shouts  of  “Not  straight,”  “  Bring  it  back,”  to 
the  sore  disappointment  of  Hooldt,  one  of  the 
Grampus  half-backs,  who  had  been  edging  out 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  line,  with  an  eye 
speaking  volumes  to  the  big  forward  who  is 
throwing  it  out,  who  also  has  had  his  eye  on 
him. 
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Fig.  6.— Formation  of  a  maul,  with  half-backs 
In  position. 


Hookit  gets  it,  sure  enough,  but  just  as  he  is 
getting  well  away  towards  the  Jingoe  goal  with 
the  ball  under  his  arm,  he  is  called  back  by  the 
umpires,  for  it  should  have  been  thrown  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  touch-line,  and  it  wasn’t.  So 
Hookit  throws  it  back  in  disgust. 

“  We  shall  take  it  out  15  yards  and  maul  it,” 
says  the  Jingoe  captain,  and  he  strides  with  the 
ball  out  15  yards  at  right  angles  to  the  touch 
line,  closely  attended  by  all  the  forwards. 


Fig.  7.— Maul,  showing  angles  of  front  and  rear 
forwards. 


There  he  halts  and  a  “  maul  ”  is  formed.  His 
forwards  gather  beside  and  behind  him,  tailing 
off  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  with  its  apex  behind, 
while  the  opposite  forwards  face  them  in  the 
same  formation.  The  centre  forwards  on  each 
side  stand  pretty  erect,  inclining  slightly  for¬ 
ward,  but  the  rear  ranks  lean  well  forward,  with 
their  heads  down  and  sterns  out,  packed  as  close 
as  they  can.  ..  Jingoe  captain  puts  the  ball 
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with  difficulty  down  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
him,  cries  “  Away  !  ”  and  away  they  shove. 

Behind  and  to  either  side  are  the  opposite 
pairs  of  half-backs,  Hookit  and  Scuttle  for 
Grampus,  and  Wriggle  and  Jigger  for  Jingoe. 
Eager  as  terriers  watching  a  rat-hole  do  they 
stand,  leaning  forward,  about  6  feet  from  the 
maul,  peering  into  the  dark  forest  of  legs  among 
which  the  ball  is  being  worked,  now  to  one  side, 
now  to  another,  and  each  one  divided  between 
watching  the  ball  and  watching  his  opponent. 

“Shove,  Grampus,”  shouts  Hookit,  “now  you 
have  it!  Come  round  to  the  left,  forwards,” 
he  yells  in  agony,  as  he  sees  the  ball  working  to 
the  left  side  of  the  maul  and  the  mass  of  Jingoe 
forwards  beginning  to  slew  round  on  it.  Round 
come  three  or  four  panting  forwards,  and  rein¬ 
force  the  weak  spot. 

“  Hi,  you  fellow,”  shouts  Wriggle  to  one  of 
them,  “  you  are  off  side  ;  you  come  in  on  our  side 
of  the  maul,”  and  admonished  by  the  umpire 
next  to  him,  the  diligent  Grampus  forward,  who 
had  in  response  to  Hookit’s  appeal  come  round 
to  the  left,  retires  to  the  rears  and  shoves  away 
sullenly.  He  had  come  into  the  maul  “  off  side” 
— that  is  to  say,  in  front  of  the  ball — -and  was 
standing  there  straddling  and  hoping  the  ball 
would  come  in  front  of  him,  and  waiting  for  it, 
when  Wriggle's  sharp  eye  saw  the  manoeuvre. 

Away  they  shove.  It  Is  a  long  and  a  tight 
maul,  as  the  first  one  in  a  good  matoh  usually  is. 
Breathing  begins  to  be  hard,  and  faces  are  get¬ 
ting  very  red  and  eyes  big,  but  never  flinching 
away  they  shove,  and  you  begin  to  see  Jingoe 
rather  falling  back,  and  shifting  their  feet,  and 
Grampus  rather  piercing  their  centre.  “  Man 
down,  let  him  up,  hold  hard,”  shouts  some  one, 
as  the  two  leading  Grampus  forwards,  overbalanc¬ 
ing  themselves  in  their  eagerness,  fall  on  the  ball 
in  the  middle  of  the  melee. 

The  forwards  ease  back  for  an  instant,  and 
the  champions  rise  ;  but  scarcely  are  they  up 
when  the  ball  is  seen  in  the  arms  of  one  of  them. 
He  has  got  to  the  one  side  of  the  maul,  and 
chucked  it  to  the  expectant  Hookit,  who  like 
lightning  is  round  the  back  of  the  maul  and 
away  past  Jigger  like  a  snipe  with  it,  when  the 
shout  arises,  “Picked  up  in  the  scrimmage, 
bring  it  back.”  Grampus  protest,  but  can’t 
explain  how  otherwise  the  ball  could  get  from 
the  ground  into  their  forward’s  hands  ;  so  a 
second  time  the  luckless  Hookit  is  recalled,  the 
maul  is  reformed,  Hookit  chucks  the  ball  in 
among  the  legs,  and  away  they  shove  again. 
But  Grampus  are  roused,  and  with  one  shout 
they  shove  Jingoe  backwards,  gathering  way  as 
they  go,  and  they  soon  have  converted  the  tight 
into  a  loose  scrimmage.  The  men  are  now 
mixed  up,  but  a  knot  of  three  or  four  Grampus 
forwards  are  noticed  forging  through  the  crowd, 
kicking  the  ball,  and  keeping  close  to  it  and 
to  each  other.  Yard  ’after  yard  do  they  gain, 
every  inch  stoutly  disputed  by  Jingoe,  the  same 
three  or  four  forwards  always  together,  not 
interfering  with,  yet  always  supporting  each 
other,  till  they  clear  themselves  of  the  opposing 
forwards,  and  charging  over  little  Jigger  (who 
makes  a  plucky  effort  to  pick  up  the  ball  just 
at  their  toes,  and  being  held  to  have  it  down, 
have  another  maul  and  so  stop  the  rush,  but 
fails),  away  they  go  “  dribbling  ”  down  on  the 
three-quarter-backs,  while  the  field  resounds 
with  cries  of,  “  Well  mauled,  Grampus  !  ” 

Like  a  pack  of  hounds  the  other  forwards  are 
after  them,  but  they  have  the  start,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  ball  never  more  than  three  feet  from 
their  leader,  they  bear  down  on  the  three- 
quarters.  One  of  these  falls  behind  the  other 
to  support  him,  while  Dodger  is  seen  lurking  in 
the  rear,  confident  and  undismayed.  They 
kick  it  rather  hard  past  three-quarter-  back  No.  1, 
three-quarter-back  No.  2  has  just  time  to  pick 
it  up  when  they  are  on  him.  They  grasp  him, 
but  not  the  ball.  “  Chuck,”  says  Dodger  from 
behind,  and  he  throws  the  ball  to  Dodger,  and 
suddenly  the  scene  is  changed.  Dodger  is 
round  ail  the  forwards,  and  making  off  with  the 
ball  fairly  for  Grampus’s  goal,  ere  a  finger  is  laid 
on  him.  But  Hookit  has  got  across  in  time  to 
cross  his  path.  Dodger  slacks  his  pace  a  moment 
and  dallies  with  the  ball  as  if  to  take  his  drop. 
Hookit  half  turns  round,  puts  up  one  elbow  to 


protect  his  face,  and  charges  him,  when  the 
artful  Dodger  with  a  grin  hops  to  one  side  and 
is  away  near  Nimbletoe  ere  Hookit  realises 
what  has  happened. 

(To  be  continued .) 


AN  AMERICAN  ATHLETE  IN 
ENGLAND. 

THE  VISIT  OF  MR.  L.  E.  MYERS. 

IN  accordance  with  the  promise  given  in  our 
last  volume,  we  will  now  rapidly  glance  at 
the  performances  in  this  country  of  the  American 
champion,  Mr.  L.  E.  Myers. 

These  performances  were  all  noteworthy, 
and  enthusiastic  athletes  amongst  our  readers 
have  very  naturally  expressed  considerable 
interest  in  the  transatlantic  crack  who,  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  was  taken  under  the 
wing  of  the  great  club  which  seems  to  aspire  to 
be  the  M.C.C.  of  athletics.  The  visit  of  Mr. 
Myers  was  not  an  unalloyed  success,  except  in  a 
pecuniary  sense.  He  came  over  here  with  a 
batch  of  marvellous  records,  to  sweep  all  before 
him  at  our  Amateur  Championship  meeting, 
and  entered  for  three  events.  One  of  these  he 
lost  in  a  way  wtyich  still  remains  unexplained, 
another  he  withdrew  from  at  the  very  last 
moment,  and  he  came  off  only  in  the  third,  in 
which  he  defeated  one  of  our  crack  gentlemen 
and  two  local  competitors,  and  achieved  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  “best;”  but  what  was  the  actual 
duration  of  the  race  is  even  now,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  official  report,  somewhat  doubtful. 

Previous  to  his  visit  our  best  amateur  time  for 
thequarter-mile  was  the  50§  sec.  standing  against 
the  names  of  E.  J.  Colbeck  and  J.  Shearman, 
Colbeck’s  record  having  been  got  on  June  20, 
1868,  at  Beaufort  House,  and  Shearman’s  on 
June  7,  nine  years  afterwards,  at  Lillie  Bridge. 
As  will  be  seen  immediately,  Mr.  Myers,  on 
threa  separate  Saturdays,  easily  beat  this.  Our 
professional  records  for  the  quarter-mile  remain, 
however,  untouched.  We  still  have  Richard 
Buttery’s  48:t  sec.  at  Gateshead,  on  Oct.  4,  1873, 
and  H.  A.  Reed’s  48|-  sec.  on  the  Hounslow  road 
in  1849  ;  and  amongst  our  professionals,  if  not 
amongst  our  amateurs,  are  not  a  few  who,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  could  get  home  in  but 
a  shade  over  the  same  time.  Our  amateur 
records  for  the  half-mile  have  stood  for  years  at 
the  1  min.  55J  sec.,  achieved  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Sturt  at  Edmonton,  on  May  2,  1878  ;  and  the 
1  min.  57 J  sec.  at  the  credit  of  Mr.  F.  T. 
Elborough,  gained  by  him  at  Lillie  Bridge  on 
Oct.  7,  1876.  The  latter  record  is,  however, 
generally  taken  as  the  best,  Mr.  Sturt’s  per¬ 
formance  having  occurred  on  a  somewhat  down¬ 
hill  course.  Our  professional  records  have  also 
proved  somewhat  stationary,  for,  omitting  the 
1  min.  53J  sec.  gained  by  Frank  Hewitt,  of 
Millwall,  in  his  match  in  Australia  in  1871, 
we  have  to  rely  on  the  undeniable  1  min.  55J  sec. 
of  James  Nuttall,  which  took  place  at  Man¬ 
chester  over  fourteen  years  ago.  To  this  record 
Mr.  Myers  came  very  close,  succeeding  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  eight  hundred  and  eighty  yards  in 
1  min.  56  sec.;  and  an  excellent  performance  it 
was,  thougll  his  light  bounding  style  was  per¬ 
haps  better  shown  at  the  shorter  distances. 
Here  again,  however,  he  was  fortunate  in  his 
competitors.  In  the  States  the  line  between  the 
amateur  and  professional  is  a  very  elasticone,  and, 
considering  how  it  was  stretched  here  during  his 
visit,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  if  the  contest 
was  really  one  of  America  against  England — as 
our  cousins  across  the  water  would  seem  to 
think  it — some  means  were  not  found -for  our 
really  best  men  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
Yankee  representative,  in  whose  case  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  castes  was  so  extremely 
slight. 

His  first  appearance  was  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  at  what,  out  of  compliment 
to  him  and  Mr.  Merrill,  was  called  the  London 
and  Manhattan  Athletic  Clubs’  meeting.  He 
then  came  on  the  track  for  the  quarter-mile, 
and  met  five  of  the  Londoners — Messrs.  W.  P. 


Phillips,  A.  S.  Smith,  S.  H.  Baker,  T.  A. 
Guinness,  and  J.  P.  Muspratt.  Rain  fell  just 
before  the  starters  toed  the  mark,  but  the  path 
was  in  splendid  order  for  rapid  travelling. 
Myers  had  the  inside  place,  and  dashed  off  with 
the  lead — in  fact,  was  going  when  the  pistol 
flashed.  Baker,  however,  soon  collared  him, 
and  kept  in  front  for  half  the  way,  when 
Guinness  and  Muspratt  drew  up,  Myers  being 
third,  and  Phillips  last,  about  a  dozen  yards 
behind.  Phillips  then  put  on  steam,  but  it  was 
of  no  use,  for  the  Manhattan  hero,  with  his 
handkerchief  round  his  head,  came  skimming; 
past  his  men  as  if  they  were  standing  still,  and 
easily  won  by  nine  yards  from  Phillips,  in  the 
time  officially  stated  to  be  49£  sec.,  and  unoffi¬ 
cially  clocked  at  f  more,  and  Shearman  and 
Colbeck’s  record  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  On  the 
next  Saturday,  on  the  same  track,  he  met,  in  the 
half-mile,  four  Londoners,  Messrs.  S.  H.  Baker, 
S.  K.  Holman,  T.  A.  Guinness,  and  J.  D.  Sadler, 
and  W.  Lock,  of  the  Spartan  Harriers,  and  W. 
A.  F.  Boulger,  of  the  Thames  Hare  and  Hounds. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  distance,  run  in  57 
sec. ,  he  was  headed  by  Lock,  but  at  the  bottom 
of  the  straight  for  home  he  seemed  suddenly  to- 
wake  up,  and  flying  past  the  leader  like  a  grey¬ 
hound,  breasted  the  worsted  nearly  a  dozen 
yards  in  front  of  his  following,  in  the  splendid 
time  of  1  min.  56  sec. ,  beating  F.  T.  Elborough’s 
previous  best  by  a  second  and  a  half.  On  the 
Saturday  following,  in  the  Moseley  Harriers’ 
meeting  at  Birmingham,  he  ran  right  away 
from  Plant  and  Parry  in  the  quarter-mile,  win¬ 
ning  in  49  sec.,  again  within  the  English  re¬ 
cord  ;  and0on  the  16th  of  July,  at  the  same  town, 
he  took  part  in  the  Championship  meeting,  to 
be  present  at  which  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  hundred  yards,  the  first  and  only  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  he  ran  the  distance  in  public  in 
this  country,  he  seemed  to  take  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  race,  showed  no  particular 
speed,  and  did  not  even  win  his  heat,  but  came 
in  fourth,  with  Cowie,  Cleaver,  and  Malone  in 
front  of  him.  In  the  quarter-mile,  however,  his 
form  displayed  an  astounding  change.  His 
competitors  were  W.  P.  Phillips,  whom  he  met- 
on  his  first  appearance  in  London,  and  J.  H. 
Plant,  of  the  Stourbridge  F.C. ,  and  W.  R. 
Parry,  of  the  Moseley  Harriers,  from  whom  he 
had  run  away  on  the  previous  Saturday.  The 
four  got  off  to  an  excellent  start,  and  Phillips 
made  his  way  to  the  front  at  a  tremendous  pace. 
Myers  followed,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  yards 
from  home  drew  up  level.  A  desperate  neck- 
and-neck  struggle  ensued  for  a  second  or  two, 
Phillips  spurted  furiously  but  vainly,  and 
Myers  forged  to  the  front,  and  came  in  an  easy 
winner,  grimacing  and  gesticulating  at  his  an¬ 
tagonist  in  what  we  have  been  reluctantly 
taught  to  regard  as  the  distinguishing  but  far 
from  captivating  exuberance  of  American  repre¬ 
sentative  athletes.  The  time  was  stated  to  be 
48-f  sec.,  and  the  English  amateur  record  was 
beaten  for  the  third  time.  After  such  an  exlii- 
bition  as  this,  great  things  were  expected  in  the 
half-mile  ;  but  the  expectations  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  as  when  the  competitors  came 
to  the  starter  the  Manhattan  champion  was 
conspicuous  by  his  absence. 

From  Birmingham  Myers  journeyed  to  Wid- 
nes,  and  on  July  21  took  part  in  two  races. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  quarter-mile,  and  in 
it  he  trotted  away  from  Guinness,  Parry,  and 
Hill,  and  came  in  in  53§  sec.,  and  the  next- 
the  half-mile,  in  which  he  glided  along  as  coolly 
as  possible  in  the  second  place  until  it  suited 
him  to  take  the  lead  and  win  in  2  min.  5£  sec. 
With  the  Widnes  meeting  his  career  in  this 
country  closed,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  re- 
crossed.  the  Atlantic.  He  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  graceful  runners  ever  seen,  and  his  success, 
of  course  amusingly  exaggerated,  even  now  fur¬ 
nishes  a  grateful  theme  for  the  athletic  journals 
of  our  jubilant  cousins. 

Of  the  American  walking  champion,  Mr. 
Merrill,  who  accompanied  Myers,  we  need  say 
but  little,  as,  though  he  showed  excellent  form  in 
his  exhibition  matches,  he  was  signally  de¬ 
feated  in  the  only  contest  he  came  over  her© 
specially  to  win. 
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THROUGH  THE  DEEPEST  CANON; 

OR, 

THE  WILDEST  OF  THE  WILD  WEST. 
(based  on  the  narrative  of  the  explorer, 

MAJOR  J.  W.  POWELL.) 

By  William  H.  Rideing, 

Author  of  “  A  Saddle  in  the  Wild  West,”  etc. 
CHAPTER  V. 

ON  July  11,  a  short  distance  below  camp 
they  ran  a  rapid,  and,  in  doing  so, 
broke  an  oar,  and  lost  another,  both  belonging 
to  the  Emma  Dean,  which  now  had  but  two  oars. 
They  saw  nothing  of  which  oars  could  be  made, 
and  concluded  to  run  on  to  some  point  where  it 
would  he  possible  to  climb  out  to  the  forests  on 
the  plateau,  and  procure  suitable 
lumber  from  which  to  make  new  ns 
ones. 

They  soon  approached  another 
rapid,  where  they  tried  to  land,  but 
quickly  discovered  that,  being  in 
swift  water,  above  the  fall,  they 
could  not  reach  shore,  crippled  as 
they  were  by  the  loss  of  two  oars. 

The  bow  of  the  boat  was  then  turned 
•down  stream.  They  shot  by  a  big 
rock,  and  a  reflex  wave  rolled  over  the 
smallest  boat  and  filled  her.  Major 
Powell  quickly  signalled  to  the  other 
boats  to  land  where  they  could.  This 
was  scarcely  completed  when  another 
wave  upset  Major  Powell’s  own  boat, 
and  he  was  thrown  some  distance 
into  the  water.  He  soon  found  that 
swimming  was  very  easy,  and  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  ply  strokes 
sufficient  to  keep  his  head  out  of 
the  water,  though  now  and  then, 
when  a  breaker  came  over  him,  he 
was  carried  through  it.  The  boat 
drifted  ahead  of  him  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  and  when  the  great  waves  were 
passed  he  overtook  her,  and  disco¬ 
vered  Sumner  and  Dunn  clinging 
to  her.  As  soon  as  they  reached 
quiet  water,  all  swam  to  one  side  and 
turned  her  over.  In  doing  this  Dunn 
lost  his  hold  and  went  under,  but 
when  he  came  up  he  was  caught  by 
Sumner  and  pulled  into  the  boat. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  drifted 
down  stream  some  distance,  and 
saw  another  rapid  below.  How  bad 
it  was  they  could  not  tell,  and  so 
they  swam  towards  shore,  pulling 
their  boat  with  them. 

At  last  they  reached  a  huge  pile 
of  drift-wood.  Their  rolls  of  blankets, 
two  guns,  and  a  barometer  were  in 
the  open  compartment  of  tlie  boat, 
and  when  it  went  over  these  were 
thrown  out.  The  guns  and  barometer 
were  lost,  but  the  major  succeeded 
in  catching  one  of  the  rolls  of 
blankets  as  it  drifted  by. 

When  their  new  oars  were  finished 
they  started  once  more.  They  passed  several 
dangerous  rapids,  making  a  short  portage  at 
one,  and  before  noon  they  came  to  a  long  fall, 
where  the  channel  was  filled  with  rocks  on  the 
left,  and  threw  the  water  to  'the  right  under  a 
crag. 

On  examination  they  determined  to  run  the 
fall,  keeping  as  close  to  the  left-hand  rocks  as 
safety  would  permit,  in  order  to  avoid  the  over¬ 
hanging  cliff.  The  little  boat  went  on  all  right  ; 
another  followed,  but  the  men  were  not  able  to 
keep  her  near  enough  to  the  left-hand,  and  she 
was  carried  into  great  waves  on  the  right,  where 
she  was  fiercely  tossed  about.  Bradley  was 
knocked  over  the  side,  but  his  foot  caught  under 
the  seat,  and  he  was  dragged  along  in  the  water 
with  his  head  down.  Making  a  great  exertion, 
be  seized  the  gunwale  with  his  left  hand,  suc¬ 
ceeding  now  and  then  in  lifting  his  head  above 
the  water. 

To  those  who  were  below  it  seemed  impossible 
to  keep  the  boat  from  going  under  the  over¬ 
hanging  cliff;  but  Major  Powell’s  brother,  heed¬ 


less  for  the  moment  of  Bradley’s  mishap,  pulled 
with  all  his  power  for  half  a  dozen  strokes,  and 
when  the  danger  was  over  took  hold  of  Bradley 
and  dragged  him  into  his  boat,  while  the  men 
in  the  boat  above  landed  and  let  her  down  by 
lines. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  met 
with  another  difficulty.  The  river  again  filled 
the  entire  channel  ;  the  walls  were  vertical  on 
either  side  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  a  difficult 
rapid  was  beset  with  rocks.  They  came  to  the 
head  of  this  rapid,  and  landed  on  a  rock  in  the 
stream  ;  the  smaller  boat  was  let  down  to  another 
rock  below,  the  men  of  the  larger  boat  holding 
to  the  line  ;  the  second  boat  was  let  down  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  line  of  the  third  boat  was 
brought  with  them.  Now  the  third  boat 
pushed  out  from  the  upper  rock,  and,  as  they 
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had  her  line  below,  they  pulled  her  in  and  caught 
her,  as  she  was  sweeping  by  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  on  which  they  stood.  Again  the  first  boat 
was  let  down  stream  the  full  length  of  her  line, 
and  the  second  was  passed  down  by  the  first  to 
the  extent  of  her  line,  which  was  held  by  the 
men  in  the  first  boat.  Then  the  third  was  let 
down  past  the  second,  and  still  down,  nearly 
to  the  length  of  her  line,  so  that  she  was  fast  to 
the  second  boat,  and  swinging  down  three  lines’ 
lengths,  with  the  two  other  boats  intervening. 

Holding  her  in  this  way  the  men  were  able 
to  pull  her  into  a  cove  in  the  left  wall,  where 
she  was  made  fast.  But  this  left  a  man  on 
the  rock  above,  holding  to  the  line  of  the  little 
boat.  When  all  was  ready  he  sprang  from  the 
rock,  clinging  to  the  line  with  one  hand  and 
swimming  with  the  other,  aud  the  others 
pulled  him  in  as  he  was  being  carried  by.  As 
the  two  boats  thus  loosened  drifted  down,  the 
men  in  the  cove  pulled  all  in,  afterwards  pass¬ 
ing  round  to  the  point  of  rock  below  the 
cove,  close  to  the  wall,  where  they  landed,  and 


made  a  short  portage  over  the  worst  places  in 
the  rapid. 

At  night  they  camped  on  a  sand  beach  ;  the 
wind  blew  a  hurricane  ;  the  drifting  sand  almost 
blinded  them  ;  and  nowhere  could  they  find 
shelter.  The  wind  blew  all  night,  the  sand 
sifted  through  their  blankets,  and  piled  over 
them  until  they  were  covered  as  in  a  snow¬ 
drift. 

On  July  18th  they  spent  the  day  in  taking 
account  of  their  damaged  stores.  Their  flour 
had  been  wet  and  dried  so  many  times  that  it 
was  musty  and  lumpy  ;  and  though  they  had 
left  Green  River  City  with  supplies  for  ten 
months,  only  enough  for  two  months  remained. 

While  in  this  camp  they  also  repaired  their 
barometer,  and  recaulked  and  pitched  their 
boats. 

Bradley  aud  Major  Powell  started 
next  morning  to  climb  the  left  wall 
below  the  junction  of  two  canons. 
The  way  they  selected  was  up  a 
gulch,  and  after  climbing  for  an  hour 
over  and  among  the  rocks  they 
found  themselves  in  a  vast  am¬ 
phitheatre,  and  their  way  cut  off. 
They  clambered  round  to  the  left 
for  half  an  hour,  until  they  saw  that 
they  could  not  go  up  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  They  then  tried  the  rocks 
along  to  the  right,  and  discovered 
a  narrow  shelf,  nearly  half  a  mile 
long.  In  some  places  this  was  so 
wide  that  they  passed  along  with 
ease,  in  others  it  was  so  narrow 
and  sloping  that  they  were  compelled 
to  lie  down  and  crawl. 

They  could  look  over  the  ledge 
of  the  shelf,  down  eight  hundred 
feet,  and  see  the  river  rolling  and 
plunging  among  the  rocks.  Looking 
up  five  hundred  feet  to  the  brink  of 
the  cliff,  it  seemed  to  blend  with  the 
sky. 

They  continued  along  until  they 
came  to  a  point  where  the  wall  was 
again  broken  down.  On  the  right 
there  was  a  narrow,  mural  point  of 
rock,  extending  towards  the  river, 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  and 
six  or  eight  hundred  feet  long. 
They  came  back  to  where  this  set 
in,  and  found  it  cut  off  from  the 
main  wall  by  a  great  crevice.  Into 
this  they  passed,  and  down  a  long 
narrow  rock  which  was  between  them 
and  the  river.  This  rock  itself  was 
split  and  full  of  crevices.  The  cre¬ 
vices  were  usually  narrow  above,  and, 
by  erosion  of  the  streams  flowing 
over  them  from  the  plateau,  wider 
below,  forming  a  network  of  caves, 
each  cave  having  a  narrow  winding 
sky  light. 

They  wandered  along  these  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  saw  no  place  where 
they  could  climb  up.  At  last  they 
attempted  a  passage  by  a  crevice 
which  they  thought  was  wide  enough 
to  admit  their  bodies,  and  yet  narrow  enough  to 
allow  them  to  climb  out  by  pressing  their  hands 
and  feet  against  the  walls.  So  they  climbed  as 
men  would  climb  out  of  a  well.  Bradley  went 
first,  and  the  major  handed  him  the  barometer, 
and  then  climbed  over  his  head.  Afterwards  the 
major  took  the  barometer  from  Bradley,  and  the 
latter  climbed  over  the  major.  So  they  passed 
each  other  alternately,  until  they  emerged  from 
the  fissure  out  on  the  summit  of  the  rock. 

What  a  world  of  grandeur  was  then  spread 
before  them  !  Below  was  the  canon,  through 
which  the  Colcrodo  runs.  They  could  trace  its 
course  for  miles,  and  at  points  catch  glimpses  of 
the  river.  From  the  north-west  came  the  Green 
in  a  narrow,  winding  gorge.  From  the  north¬ 
east  came  the  Grand,  through  a  canon  that 
seemed  bottomless  from  where  they  stood. 

Away  to  the  west  were  lines  of  cliffs  and  ledges 
of  rock— not  such  ledges  as  you  may  have  seen 
where  the  quarryman  splits  his  blocks,  but 
ledges  from  which  the  gods  might  quarry  moun¬ 
tains,  that,  rolled  out  on  the  plain  below,  would 


stand  a  lofty  range  ;  and  not  such  cliffs  as  you 
may  have  seen  where  the  swallow  builds  its  nest, 
but  cliffs  where  the  eagle  is  lost  to  view  before 
he  reaches  the  summit. 

Between  them  and  the  distant  cliffs  were  the 
strangely  carved  and  pinnacled  rocks  of  the 
Toom-piu  wro-near  Tu  weap.  On  the  summit 
lof  the  opposite  wall  of  the  canon  were  more 
(strange  rock-forms.  Away  to  the  east  a  group 
of  eruptive  mountains  was  seen,  the  Sierra  La 
Sal.  Their  slopes  were  covered  with  pines,  and 
the  deep  gulches  were  flanked  witli  great  crags 
and  snow-fields  near  the  summits.  The  moun¬ 
tains  were  in  uniform,  green,  grey,  and  silver. 

They  then  returned  to  camp,  and  while  they 
were  eating  supper  they  ^ery  naturally  spoke  of 
better  fare,  as  musty  bread  and  spoiled  bacon 
were  not  pleasant.  Soon  Major  Powell  saw 
Hawkins  down  by  the  boats,  taking  up  the 
sextant — rather  a  strange  proceeding  for  him, 
and  the  major  questioned  him  concerning  it. 

He  jocularly  replied  he  was  trying  to  find  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  nearest  mutton- 
chop. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TWO  CABIN-BOYS: 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  BY  LAS.D 
AND  SEA. 

By  Louis  IYousselet. 

CHAPTER  VI. — A  FALSE  FRIEND. 

IE  day  was  already  far  advanced,  and 
so,  in  spite  of  Daniel’s  impatience,  his 
companion  succeeded  in  getting  him  to 
defer  their  excursion  to  Balaruc  until  the 
morrow.  The  sailor  did  not  conceal  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  vexation  at  seeing  the  boy’s 
mission  so  near  its  end. 

“  I  keep  askmg  myself,”  he  said,  “what 
it  is  makes  you  in  such  a  hurry.  The  poor 
woman  will  be  miserable  enough  when  she 
hears  the  sad  news.  Leave  her  a  few  days 
longer  in  peace.  And,  besides,  we  are  very 
comfortable  with  Madame  Ginestous.  We 
have  plenty  of  time  to  ship  ourselves  in  the 
usual  way ;  why  not  profit  by  this  lucky 
windfall  ?  When  you  have  restored  the 
money  which  remains,  if  the  lady  does  not 
I  give  us  something  handsome  for  our  trou- 
!  ble  we  shall  have  to  get  on  board  without 
delay,  as,  for  my  part,  I  have  not  got  a 
halfpenny  in  my  pocket.  Why  should  you 
not  keep  the  money  P  Did  not  the  miner 
formally  give  it  to  you  P  ” 

“  Certainly;  but  I  promised  my  father  to 
keep  oidy  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  my  expenses,  and  to  give  the  rest  to 
Madame  Moreau.  I  am  not  going  to  break 
i  my  promise.” 

Entreaty  was  useless,  and  so  Dominique 
j  seemed  to  make  light  of  it.  To  make  the 
most  of  the  time  which  remained,  he  got 
Daniel  to  visit  the  principal  curiosities  of 
I  the  town,  not  without  frequent  stoppages 
|  on  his  own  behalf  at  the  public-houses  on 
j  the  road.  At  last  they  came  back  to  the 
Three  Parrots,  where  a  dinner  not  less 
expensive  than  that  of  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  same 
j  room. 

The  following  morning  Daniel,  followed 
by  his  inseparable  friend,  left  the  hotel  in 
|!  good  time,  and  having  procured  a  carriage 
at  the  advice  of  Madame  Ginestous  from  a 
l!  livery-stable  close  by,  they  started  for  the 
[t  village  where  Madame  Moreau  lived. 

Balaruc  is  the  Saint  Cloud  of  the  citizens 
J  of  Cette,  its  charming  country  houses  stand 
j  in  the  midst  of  lovely  gardens  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  The  road  there  winds  pic¬ 
turesquely  along  the  vast  lagoon,  an  old 
gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  brackish 
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waters  are  only  separated  from  the  sea  by 
a  narrow  stretch  of  the  beach. 

Two  hours  after  their  departure  from 
Cette  the  travellers  reached  the  first  houses 


of  Balaruc.  Daniel  inquired  of  a  passer¬ 
by  where  Madame  Moreau  lived,  and  he 
showed  him  a  pretty  cottage  near  the  lake. 
The  carriage  stopped  before  some  elegant 
railings  ;  the  lad  hurriedly  got  down,  and, 
seeing  a  chain  hanging  near  the  gate,  he 
rang  the  bell  violently. 

Dominique  had  rejoined  his  companion, 
and  was  attentively  examining  the  house 
through  the  railings.  “  That  is  the  sort  of 
a  cabin  which  would  just  suit  me !  ”  he 
said,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  examination. 
“  I  do  not  pity  the  people  who  live  in  it, 
and  I  am  sure  they  do  not  waut  our  money.” 

No  one  appearing  in  the  garden,  Daniel 
rang  again. 

“  It  seems,”  continued  Dominique,  “as 
though  every  one  was  still  in  bed;  all  the 
windows  are  shut.  Rich  people  rise  late. 
But  look  here,  my  boy  !  What  is  that  up 
there  ?  ”  and  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to 
the  top  of  the  railing. 
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The  lad  raised  his  head  and  saw  hanging 
from  the  rails  a  notice,  in  large  letters, 
“  House  to  let.  Apply  to  Madame  Fon- 
blanc,  tobacconist.  Rue  des  Bains.” 


“  That  cannot  be !  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  we 
must  have  made  a  mistake.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  seaman,  “  let  us  go  to 
Madame  Fonblanc,  probably  she  will  tell 
us.” 

The  tobacconist’s  shop,  which  was  also 
the  post-office,  was  close  by.  Madame 
Fonblanc  told  Daniel  that  the  house  where 
he  had  rung  the  bell  had  been  occupied  by 
Madame  Moreau  for  many  years,  but  that 
a  fortnight  ago  the  lady  had  gone  away 
with  her  daughter.  Her  brother-in-law, 
who  was  the  owner  of  the  house,  had  sold 
it  to  a  commercial  man,  who  intended  to 
let  it  during  the  bathing  season. 

“  Where  does  Madame  Moreau  live 
now  ?  ”  asked  Daniel. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  tobacconist; 
“  but  when  she  went  away  she  asked  me  to 
forward  her  letters  to  the  Hotel  des 
Etrangers  at  Cette.  I  sent  her  ten  days 
|  ago  a  letter  bearing  the  Melbourne  post- 


“  At  the  same  instant  in  came  Dominique.” 
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mark,  and  which  must  have  gone  astray  on 
the  road,  for  it  was  covered  with  the  de¬ 
facing  stamps  of  the  different  post-offices 
it  had  passed  through.” 

Daniel  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
tobacconist.  Hurriedly  jumping  into  the 
vehicle,  he  shouted  to  the  coachman, 

“Quick  as  you  can  to  the  Hotel  des 
Etrangers !  You  shall  have  something  if 
you  lose  no  time.” 

The  driver,  stimulated  by  the  promise, 
whipped  the  horse  and  went  off  at  a  hand 
gallop. 

The  lad  bad  forgotten  aTl  about  Domi¬ 
nique,  who  was  leisurely  occupied  in  select¬ 
ing  with  a  knowing  air  the  best  cigars  in 
the  shop.  In  a  few  strides  the  active  sailor 
had  caught  up  the  carriage,  but  he  did  not 
hide  his  dissatisfaction  at  Daniel’s  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“  If  we  should  only  miss  them  again  !  ” 
said  the  latter. 

“One  would  think,  to  listen  to  you,” 
growled  the  mariner,  “that  these  people 
were  running  away  from  us.  Take  it  easy, 
we  shall  find  them  soon  enough.” 

The  coachman  urged  on  the  horse  so  well 
that  an  hour  later  the  carriage  stopped 
before  the  porch  of  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers. 
In  spite  of  his  prejudices  Dominique  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  Three  Par¬ 
rots  was  eclipsed.  Servants  clad  in  bril¬ 
liant  liveries  stood  under  the  gateway  to 
receive  visitors,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  two 
sailors  getting  out  of  the  carriage  they 
drew  themselves  up  with  disdain.  Daniel, 
rather  cowed  by  this  reception,  did  not 
know  who  to  speak  to,  but  perceiving  at 
the  entrance  to  the  office  a  personage  in  a 
black  coat  and  white  cravat,  who  was 
regarding  him  with  not  very  amiable  curi¬ 
osity,  he  marched  boldly  up  to  him,  hat  in 
hand,  and  asked  if  Madame  Moreau  was  in 
the  hotel. 

“  Madame  Moreau  ?  ”  said  the  man  with 
the  white  cravat,  smoothing  his  powdered 
hair.  “  Can’t  say.” 

“But  I  am  certain  she  came  to  this 
hotel,”  replied  Daniel. 

“That  is  possible ;  but  what  do  you  want 
with  her  P  ” 

‘  ‘  I  have  an  important  message  for  her 
which  does  not  admit  of  delay.” 

“  My  hotel  is  frequented  by  such  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  distinction,”  said  the 
elegant  gentleman,  stiffly,  “  that  I  cannot 
remember  the  names  of  all  my  guests. 
However,”  he  added,  condescendingly,  “  as 
it  is  a  pressing  matter,  I  will  just  give  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  arrivals.” 

He  went  into  the  office,  followed  by 
Daniel,  and  opening  a  voluminous  book  in 
a  leather  cover,  he  rapidly  turned  over  the 
pages. 

“Madame  Moreau — I  don’t  see  her — 
Hallo  !  Here  we  are !  Madame  Moreau 
and  her  daughter,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Martin.” 

“  That  is  it,”  said  Daniel. 

‘  ‘  Arrived  on  the  28th  of  May,  left  on 
the  14th  of  June,”  continued  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

“What!  gone!”  exclaimed  the  lad. 

“  Mr.  Martin  and  the  ladies  left  us 
yesterday.  The  register  says  so.” 

“But  where  have  they  gone  to  ?  ”  asked 
Daniel,  trembling. 

“That,  my  dear  sir,”  said  the  hotel- 
keeper,  “is  not  my  business.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  asking  my  travellers  where 
they  are  going  to.  Every  man  to  his  own 
affairs.  I  see  on  the  register,  ‘  No  address.’ 
That  is  because  the  ladies  did  not  want  me 
to  know  where  they  were  going,  and  it 
ought  to  be  enough  for  you,  I  think.” 


Daniel  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 
Coming  out  of  the  office,  he  found  Domi¬ 
nique  at  the  door. 

“They  have  not  been  hurting  you  in 
there,  have  they  ?  ”  said  he,  at  the  sight 
of  the  tears.  “I  kept  outside  because  I 
don’t  care  to  be  shut  up  in  such  places, 
but  if  that  fellow  in  the  black  coat  has 
been  hitting  you  I  will  go  and  settle  him 
in  a  jiffey.” 

“  No,  Dominique;  it  is  not  that.  They 
have  gone  away  only  yesterday,  and  it  is 
not  known  where  they  have  gone  to. 
When  I  think  that  I  was  so  near  them ! 
Where  shall  I  find  them  now  ?  What  shall 
I  do?” 

“  Look  here,”  said  the  sailor,  “  you  must 
not  cry  like  that.  We’ll  find  them  again 
— rather !  Let  us  go  back  to  our  hotel ; 
we  can  talk  there  more  at  our  ease.  All 
those  flunkeys  are  looking  at  us  with  eyes 
as  round  as  fishes’,  and  I  feel  inclined  to 
upset  one  or  two  of  them  for  having  allowed 
the  lady  to  go  away.” 

On  their  return  to  the  hotel  the  two 
friends  had  a  long  debate  on  the  best 
means  of  finding  Madame  Moreau.  After 
several  not  very  practical  propositions  on 
the  part  of  Dominique,  Daniel  decided  to 
go  and  ask  the  advice  of  the  kind  cashier 
at  the  registry,  but  Mr.  Deves  could  only 
suggest  that  he  should  put  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Paris  newspapers,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  catch  the  eye  of  the  parties 
interested,  or  of  some  member  of  their 
family. 

The, same  day  Daniel  did  put  in  various 
journals  a  short  notice  announcing  to 
Madame  Moreau  that  Mr.  Riva,  at  the 
“Three  Parrots”  Hotel,  at  Cette,  was 
anxious  to  have  her  address,  as  he  had 
news  of  the  highest  importance  to  com¬ 
municate. 

Eight  days  passed  withoirt  bringing  any 
reply.  Dominique  continued  his  happy 
existence,  and  Daniel  saw  with  alarm  the 
minor’s  money  rapidly  disappearing. 

“  If  we  go  on  like  this,”  he  said  one  day 
to  the  sailor,  “  we  shall  soon  be  penniless. 
I  have  had  no  news  of  Madame  Moreau, 
and  I  despair  of  ever  finding  her.” 

“  The  more  reason  not  to  worry  yourself. 
Did  not  your  father  give  you  permission  to 
keep  the  money  until  you  found  the 
lady  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Certainly,  but  I  can  wait  no  longer.  I 
have  asked  Mr.  Deves  to  find  a  ship  for 
me,  and  I  think  I  shall  get  away  soon.  If 
you  wish  to  come  with  me  you  had  better 
make  your  arrangements.  We  have  already 
spent  two  hundred  francs,  and  that  is  a 
great  deal  too  much ;  and  so  I  am  going 
to  send  back  the  pocket-book  and  what 
remains  to  my  father.  It  will  be  safe  in 
his  hands  and  I  shall  be  much  more  easy  in 
my  mind.” 

“  Here,  my  boy,”  said  Dominique  with 
warmth,  “you  must  not  do  that.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  get  a  ship  for  some  time. 
What  shall  we  do  without  money  till 
then  ?  ” 

“  We  shall  do  what  you  would  have  done 
if  you  had  not  met  me,”  replied  the  lad, 
simply,  “  and  try  and  find  a  ship  imme¬ 
diately.” 

Dominique  con  tented  himself  with  growl¬ 
ing  between  his  teeth  something  about  the 
obstinacy  of  these  mountaineers,  and  the 
stupidity  of  the  Roussillonnais,  but  he  made 
no  objection,  and  clapping  his  red  cap  on 
his  head,  abruptly  left  the  room. 

The  sailor  did  not  return  to  dinner,  and 
Daniel  waited  for  him  in  vain.  He  thought 
to  himself  that  his  resolve  had  doubtless 
annoyed  his  friend,  and  he  was  sorry  for  it, 


for  he  was  getting  attached  to  his  strange 
companion,  whose  failings  he  did  not  see. 

When  alone  in  his  room  he  took  the 
pocket-book  out  of  his  pocket  and  began 
to  count  the  money  it  contained.  There 
remained  only  a  single  gold  piece,  and  three 
bank  notes  of  a  hundred  francs  each, 
which  he  spread  out  on  the  table. 

Never  in  his  life  did  he  remember  to  have 
had  so  large  a  sum  in  his  power,  and  he 
sighed  to  think  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
scruples  of  his  father  the  money  would  be 
his  own.  But  his  father’s  wish  was  sacred. 
The  idea  of  disobeying  it  never  entered  his 
mind. 

The  pocket-book  remained  open  on  the 
table,  and  mechanically  and  unthinkingly 
the  lad’s  eyes  rested  on  the  catch  of  the 
mysterious  compartment. 

“Why,”  said  Daniel  to  himself,  “  did  the 
miner  forbid  me  to  open  this  spring,  when 
he  said  that  the  pocket-book  contained 
nothing  of  value  ?  Perhaps  he  was  afraid 
that  if  I  did  not  find  his  widow  I  might 
throw  away  these  souvenirs,  which  would 
seem  so  insignificant  to  me.” 

He  took  up  the  pocket-book  ;  his  fingers 
pressed  the  thin  sides  of  the  compartment. 

“  There  is  certainly  no  jewellery  inside, 
or  I  should  feel  it  through  the  leather.  It 
seems  like  a  photograph.  Who  can  say  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  the  portrait  of  Bastien’s 
daughter  or  wife  ?  It  is  certain  not  to 
be  his  own.  Why  did  he  carry  it  so  care¬ 
fully  about  with  him  ?  But  if  it  is  Madame 
Moreau’s  portrait  I  should  do  better  to 
keep  it,  it  might  enable  me  to  recognise  her 
if  I  met  her  some  day.”  \ 

His  finger  was  touching  the  spring,  but 
he  stopped. 

“  I  promised  a  dying  man  not  to  open 
this  pocket.  Yes.  But  Bastien  was  sure 
that  I  should  find  his  wife  at  Cette.  If  I 
look  at  this  portrait  it  is  only  that  I  may 
discover  her.  So  I  do  not  violate  my 
promise.” 

This  subtle  reasoning  seemed  to  quiet 
his  conscience.  He  opened  the  clasp  and 
took  from  the  pocket  a  small  bundle  of 
papers  tied  up  with  red  ribbon.  The  first 
thing  which  met  his  eyes  once  the  packet 
was  opened  was,  as  he  had  thought,  a 
photograph.  The  portrait  was  that  of  a 
young  lady.  Daniel  looked  at  the  back 
of  the  carte  and  read,  “Marguerite  Moreau, 
January  1st,  1857.”  The  very  year  that 
Bastien  had  run  away.  Madame  Moreau 
could  not  have  changed  so  in  six  years  that 
he  could  not  recognise  her,  and  so  he 
examined  the  portrait  for  a  long  time,  to 
engrave  it  on  Lis  memory. 

Under  this  portrait  was  one  of  a  little 
girl  about  four  or  five  years  old ;  then  a 
lock  of  a  child’s  hair ;  then  a  withered 
rose  ;  and  lastly,  some  letters.  Daniel 
slightly  glanced  at  these  relics,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Madame  Moreau’s  por¬ 
trait,  was  going  to  put  them  back  in  the 
pocket,  when  he  saw  that  it  contained 
something  else.  He  drew  it  out.  It  was 
a  little  memorandum-book,  which  wTas  full 
of  notes.  A  rapid  glance  showed  Daniel 
that  these  notes  formed  a  kind  of  journal. 

The  lad’s  curiosity  was  excited  and  his 
conscience  slept.  He  sat  himself  down 
comfortably,  and  read  page  after  page  of 
the  short  recital  of  Bastien’s  adventures. 
It  was,  in  fact,  with  more  detail,  what  the 
gold-digger  had  told  him. 

Day  by  day  the  memorandum -book 
showed  how  Bastien  gradually  succumbed 
under  the  weight  of  his  misfortunes.  They 
seemed  to  have  crowded  on  him  when  he 
set  foot  in  Australia.  At  last  the  moment 
arrived  when  he  was  going  to  give  up. 
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“Allis  over,,”  said  the  note-book;  “after 
a  month  and  a  half  of  work  we  find  we 
have  come  the  wrong  way,  and  that  this 
creek,  which  looked  so  promising,  does  not 
contain  a  single  trace  of  gold.  My  com¬ 
panions  have  g'one  off.  I  refused  to  follow 
them.  I  will  die  here  in  the  place  where 
fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  me  for  the  first 
time.  I  have  loitered  all  day  about  the 
shaft,  which  will  serve  me  for  a  grave. 
These  lines  are  the  last  I  shall  write.  May 
those  who  find  this  note-book  have  the 
charity  to  send  it  to  my  wife,  whose  ad¬ 
dress  is  on  the  first  page  !  ” 

“Poor  man!’’  said  Daniel;  “what 
suffering  !  And,  after  all,  to  perish  on  the 
jaws  of  Cerberus !  ” 

He  turned  over  the  page  and  read, 
“  Saved  !  saved !  Thank  Heaven  !  Gold  ! 
gold !  Yesterday  evening  I  went  down 
into  the  mine.  I  had  taken  my  revolver, 
but  before  dying  I  wished  to  send  you, 
dear  wife,  a  last  adieu.  My  heart  failed 
me  when  I  thought  of  you  and  of  my  little 
daughter,  whom  I  longed  so  much  to  see 
again.  I  thrust  the  revolver  aside,  and 
knelt  and  tried  to  pray.  I  rose  from  my 
knees  very  slowly,  and  as  I  leant  against 
the  side  I  dislodged  a  large  piece  of  rock, 
whose  fall  caused  a  general  slip.  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  be  buried  alive  ;  that  would 
have  been  a  cruel  death !  My  revolver  was 
struck  and  disappeared  among  the  rubble. 
At  any  price,  I  had  to  recover  that,  and 
as  it  was  quite  dark  I  struck  a  match. 
Imagine  my  amazement,  my  ecstasy,  my 
frenzy  almost,  when,  on  bringing  the  light 
near  the  ground,  I  found  my  feet  literally 
covered  with  nuggets  of  gold !  The  metal 
sought  for  so  long  was  there,  and  I  was 
wading  in  it !  I  threw  myself  on  the 
precious  fragments ;  I  hugged  them  to 
me  !  I  cried ;  I  went  almost  mad  !  I  did 
not  sleep.  When  the  sun  rose  I  came  up 
the  shaft.  I  scanned  the  horizon.  Would 
you  believe  it  ?  I  trembled  lest  one  of  my 
comrades  should  return  to  dispute  the 
prize  with  me  !  I  wanted  all  of  it  for  my¬ 
self.” 

Daniel  felt  his  heart  beat  high  as  he  read 
the  wondrous  tale.  Farther  on,  the  gold- 
digger  continued.  “  I  have  been  working 
for  three  days,  and  I  am  going  to  take 
away  as  much  gold  as  my  strength  will 
allow  me  to  carry.  But  before  going  I 
have  carefully  hidden  the  entrance  to  the 
shaft,  so  that  no  one  shall  have  a  suspicion 
of  its  existence.  It  has  cost  me  a  good 
deal  of  labour.  I  have  made  careful  note 
of  its  position,  and  I  have  made  a  plan  of 
the  neighbourhood,  so  that  I  can  find  it 
again,  for  I  want  all  the  wealth  the  creek 
contains.  The  plan  shall  never  leave  me  ; 
I  dare  not  put  it  in  this  note-book 
lest—  ” 

Arrived  at  this  passage  in  the  journal, 
Daniel  heard  on  the  stairs  the  heavy,  un¬ 
certain  footstep  of  his  companion.  Ashamed 
at  being  surprised  in  such  a  flagrant  breach 
of  confidence,  the  lad  precipitately  caught 
up  the  papers,  the  note-book,  and  the 
photographs,  thrust  them  into  the  pocket, 
and  snapped  the  clasp.  In  his  hurry  a 
little  piece  of  paper  slipped  out  of  the  book 
and  floated  under  the  table.  At  the  same 
instant  in  came  Dominique, 

“  Well,  my  darling  !  ”  said  he,  in  a  husky 
voice,  “  you  will  be  satisfied  now.  I  have 
found  a  captain  who  will  perhaps  take  us 
both.  But  what  are  you  doing  there? 
Counting  the  money  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  lad.  “  I  wanted  to  see 
how  much  was  left  for  me  to  send  my 
■father to-morrow;”  and,  so  saying,  Daniel 
replaced  the  notes  in  the  pocket-book,  and 


then,  as  he  had  done  on  every  other  even¬ 
ing,  laid  it  in  one  of  the  drawers. 

“We  shan’t  want  any,”  said  the  sailor, 
“now  we  are  going  aboard.  Good  night, 
my  boy.  I  shall  turn  in,  for  I  have  been 
running  about  the  harbour  all  day,  and  I 
am  nearly  knocked  up  with  fatigue.” 

And  only  taking  off  his  boots,  he  threw 
himself,  j  ust  as  he  was,  on  the  bed.  Daniel 
also  retired  to  rest,  put  out  the  fight,  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep,  dreaming  of  Australia 
and  its  rivers  of  gold. 

The  sailor  seemed  much  disturbed.  After 
a  little  time  he  called  “  Daniel !  ”  in  a  low 
voice.  No  answer.  Dominique  gently  got 
out  of  bed,  drew  a  clasp  knife  out  of  his 
pocket,  opened  it,  and  moved  on  tiptoe 
towards  the  drawers.  As  the  drawer 
yielded  there  was  a  loud  creak.  Dominique 
stopped  uneasily. 

“  If  the  brat  moves  I  must  settle  him  !  ” 
he  whispered  between  his  teeth. 

But  Daniel  quietly  slept  on.  His  faith¬ 
less  friend  thrust  his  hand  into  the  half- 
opened  drawer  and  took  out  the  pocket- 
book,  which  he  slipped  into  his  waistcoat, 
and  then  carefully  putting  on  his  cap,  he 
picked  up  his  boots  and  noiselessly  glided 
from  the  room. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Cyprus. — The  island  of  Cyprus  has  stamps 
of  its  own. 
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Stamps. 

30  paras,  or  Id.  English. 
\  piastre,  green. 

1  ,,  rose. 

2  ,,  blue. 

4  „  green. 

6  ,,  brown. 

Ncwsband. 

%  piastre,  brown. 

Registrati/jii  fee. 

2  piastres,  blue. 


Bp.itish  Gutana. — A  linen  lined  registration 
envelope,  similar  to  that  used  in  England,  has 
been  published  in  British  Guiana  ;  the  stamp  is 
round  and  bears  inscription,  “  British  Guiana. 
Registration  fee.  Four  cents.” 

4  cents,  red. 


Bulgaria. — The  currency  in  Bulgariais  altered ; 
the  values  of  the  old  stamps  were  expressed  by 
centimes  and  francs,  now  they  are  inscribed 
ctotnhkn.  Stotinki.  We  give  illustrations  both 
of  the  old  and  new  Bulgarian  stamp.  There  are 
six  values  in  the  new  set  as  follows:— 


3  stotinki,  red  and  grey. 

5  ,,  black  and  orange. 

10  ,,  black  and  green. 

15  ,,  red  and  yellow. 

25  ,,  black  and  purple. 

30  ,,  blue  and  brown. 


Queensland.- — Four  new  values  have  been 
added  to  the  Queensland  series,  viz.:  2s.,  2s  6d., 
5s.,  and  £1. 


Servia.— These  stamps  have  a  portrait  in 
military  costume  of  Prince  Milano. 


5  paras,  green 
10  ,,  rose. 

20  , ,  orange. 

25  ,,  blue. 

50  ,,  grey. 


Cabul.— We  give  illustrations  of  three  diff¬ 
erent  types  of  Afghanistan  stamps. 


Wurtemburg. — A  set  ofsix  stamps,  inscribed 
“  Amtlicher  Yerkehr,”  have  been  received  from 
Wurtemburg. 


3  pfennig,  green 
5  ,,  lilac. 

10  ,,  rose. 

20  ,,  blue. 

25  ,,  brown. 

50  „  grey. 
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DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


N  these  columns  we  intend  giving  month  by 
month  a  brief  digest  of  the  things  necessary 
to  be  done  by  the  owners  of  domestic  animals 
or  pets,  in  order  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark 
in  health,  beauty,  and  utility. 

The  Poultry  Run. — See  to  all  repairs  without  fail, 
and  put  the  run  in  a  fit  condition  to  stand  the  test  of 
a  severe  winter.  See  to  a  thorough  cleaning  and  dis¬ 
infecting  of  it  also,  and  lay  ina'stock  of  good  food  and 
dry  bedding,  well  secured  from  damp  and  vermin.  I 
Reduce  your  stock  to  all  but  birds  for  breeding,  show-  j 
ing,  or  laying.  Fatten  and  kill  all  useless  birds  at  1 
once.  Tonics  may  be  given  to  such  birds  as  have  not 
moulted  off  kindly,  and  are  white  about  the  combs. 
Feed  all  remaining  stock  well,  and  place  them  in  such 
a  position  that  they  may  receive  a  fair  allowance  of 
food,  and  that  the  stronger  may  not  abuse  the  weaker 
and  thus  keep  them  back.  Feed  three  times  a  day. 

The  Pigeon  Poet.— Clean,  wash,  disinfect,  and  dry 
your  loft  well.  Water,  reddened  with  permanganate 
of  potash,  is  the  best  and  safest  disinfectant.  Attend 
to  delicate  birds,  and  look  out  for  autumnal  diarrhoea, 
colds  in  the  eye,  and  roup.  Get  rid  as  soon  as  possible 
of  surplus  stock.  Feed  liberally,  but  not  to  over-reple¬ 
tion.  I11  very  cold  weather  a  handful  or  two  of  hemp- 
seed  is  justifiable.  Finish  all  repairs  of  the  loft,  and 
remember  the  nights  are  long  and  often  dark,  so  take 
precautions  by  well-arranged  wire-work  against  the 
depredations  of  vagrant  cats. 

The  Aviary. — Whatever  kind  of  birds  are  kept, 
they  should  now  be  guarded  against  cold,  especially 
damp  draughts ;  hut,  nevertheless,  fresh  air  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  A  cage  is  not  to  be  hung  in  a  draught,  but 
occasionally  now  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Cover  the 
cage  up  at  night.  You  may  now  begin  to  select  your 
stock  for  next  season’s  breeding.  Buy  strong  young 
birds  from  respectable  dealers  ;  never  purchase  in  the 
street.  Keep  cocks  and  hens  in  separate  rooms,  and 
let  them  have  all  the  exercise  possible.  Be  extra  care¬ 
ful  with  birds  that  have  not  yet  finished  moulting. 
Give  these  now  and  then  a  little  egg  and  bread¬ 
crumbs,  and  place  a  rusty  nail  in  the  water,  and,  if 
you  think  they  need  it,  one  or  two  senna-leaves. 

The  Rabbitry. — Protect  your  hutches  from  damp 
and  cold,  and  especially  from  wet,  and  be  most  careful 
in  their  cleanliness  and  disinfection.  Change  the  food 
frequently,  and  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  green  food. 


Best  food  :  oats,  carrots,  potatoes,  turnips, 
etc.,  with  boiled  Indian  meal  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  change.  Feed  regularly,  and  attend 
at  once  to  any  rabbit  that  seems  ailing. 
Gather  now  by  the  sides  of  hedgerows, 
etc.,  grass,  and  weeds,  and  leaves,  and  dry 
and  store  for  winter  use. 

The  Kennel.— Give  dogs  all  the  exercise 
you  possibly  can,  especially  those  who  must 
be  kept  on  chain.  Overhaul  the  kennels 
thoroughly,  clean  and  disinfect  them,  and, 
if  made  of  woodwork,  gas-tar  them.  If 
any  repairs  for  the  winter  are  required, 
make  them  at  once.  Place  the  kennel  in 
its  winter  position,  namely,  in  a  place  well 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  espe¬ 
cially  the  north  and  east.  Buy  new  dishes 
if  the  dog  needs  them.  Be  careful  to  rub 
the  dog  well  dry  if  he  has  been  out  for  a  run 
in  mud  or  rain.  If  you  have  many  dogs  buy 
your  bedding  for  winter  now.  Oaten  straw 
is  best. 


(Eorasponkncc. 


COMMERCIAL.— We  agree  with  your  manager 
that  your  stammering  is  only  habit.  We 
also  think  that  if  you  were  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  get  rid  of  it.  and  refrained 
from  treating  it  as  inevitable,  that  you  would  soon 
learn  to  talk  like  other  people. 

J.  H.  Griffiths. — We  have  given  an  article  on  the 
Australian  Cricket  Team  of  1880,  and  illustrated  it 
with  portraits  of  the  men. 

Peter  Roy.— The  length  of  a  screwdriver  has  nothing 
to  do  with  its  lever  power.  When  the  power  is 
greatest  the  size  ot  the  screwdriver  is  sucli  as  to 
admit  of  its  fullest  application,  and  the  length 
merely  as  length  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You 
can  only  use  a  short  screwdriver  in  a  cramped  posi¬ 
tion,  and  hence  you  cannot  bring  your  full  muscular 
power  into  play  ;  but  let  it  be,  say,  two  feet  long,  and 
you  get  all  your  strength  to  bear.  Increase  it  above 
that  length,  and  you  get  no  increased  power  what¬ 
ever. 

Hydranhyrum.— Take  a,  clean  sheet  of  tinfoil,  cover 
it  with  mercury,  and  press  the  glass  down  on  it  so  as 
to  drive  away  air-bubbles,  as  already  described. 

Scott.— In  what  a  limited  sense  you  use  the  term 
“natural”!  There  is  nothing  strange  in  a  carni¬ 
vorous  animal  eating  flesh,  and  had  you  left  the 
kitten  alone  you  would  have  solved  the  problem  for 
yourself. 

Pip.— We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  articles  on  the 
Aquarium,  commencing  in  No.  7(1.  All  back  numbers 
can  he  had. 

Don  Fuego.— 1.  You  rmi3t  wash  your  stain  out  of  fee 
chromograph  with  a  sponge  and  cold  water.  2.  There 
are  fourteen  orders  of  the  class  Mammalia,  and  the 
hats  belong  to  the  Cheiroptera,  which  comes  eleventh 
in  order.  3.  Dunkirk  was  won  by  Oliver  Cromwcil 
from  Spain  in  1658,  and  sold  by  Charles  11.  to 
Louis  xiv.  of  France  in  1662,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  people,  who  prized  it  as  the  key  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  looked  upon  it  much  as  we  do  on 
Gibraltar.  It  had  been  captured  by  the  English 
twice  before,  in  1388  and  in  1558. 

Astronomer.— Your  knowledge  is  very  elementary 
and  very  inexact.  The  height  of  the  atmosphere  is 
limited,  as  you  say,  but  light  is  due  to  the  vibrations 
of  the  luminiferous  ether,  and  is  not  produced  “by 
particles  of  air  striking  each  other  in  succession.” 
Hence  your  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
phases  of  the  moon  are  due  to  the  fact  of  the  moon 
being  an  opaque  spherical  body  illuminated  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  shallow  of  the  earth  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Ifou  are  thinking  of  eclipses. 

A.  H.  B.— 1.  It  all  depends  on  the  state  of  health  the 
boy  is  in.  Some  lads  can  run  ten  miles,  some  not 
half  a  one.  2.  The  right  side  i3  the  best  to  sleep  on, 
hut  it  does  not  make  much  difference. 


“foil’s  ©ton”  pfeboat  Junto 

( Contributions  received  to  September  30th,  1881.) 

£  s.  d. 

Amount  previously  acknowledged  . .  298  7  9j 

Sept.  23.— 0.  C.  Wilson,  Is. ;  Ferblantier, 

7s.  6d.  ;  A.  H.  M.,  5s.  6d.  ;  T.  F.  S..  2s. ; 

Per L.  A.  Clarke (Maindee, Mon.),  14s.0Jd. ; 

Per  John  Grove  Johnson  (Highgatel, 

£1  10s.  ;  Per  Fredk.  Stebbiugs  (Attle¬ 
borough),  £1  Os.  lOd.  ;  Per  E.  J.  Gilbert 
(Neuchiitel,  Suisse),  £2  18s. ;  Per  W.  Jones 
(R.  T.  S.),  £1 14s . 8  IS  10£ 

Sept.  24.— A.  S.  W.  (Hertford),  Is.  :  J.  F. 

Hill  (Patricroft),  2s.  Cd. ;  W.  Fisk  (St. 

Albans),  5s.;  P^onayne  Stopford  (Acton), 

5s.  ;  Arrandoon,  Is.  ;  Richard,  Isabella, 

Eliza,  Emma,  and  Hannah  Hatcher 
(Blandford),  10s.  ;  A  Friend  (Uphall),  5s.  ; 

Per  John  Allin  (Bognor),  £3  11s.  6d. ; 

Fredk.  Gilbert  (Birmingham),  5s.  ;  James 
Smith  (Birmingham),  15s.  ;  C.  F.  B.  and 
T.  B.  (Peckham),  Is.  Cd . 6  2  6 

Sept.  2G.— Rory  (Rawtenstall),  Is.  Cd.  ;  Per 
Flora  Smith  (Melrose),  6s.  ;  A.  R.  8.,  5s. ; 

H.  H.  K.,  Is.  ;  Telegraph  Messengers 
(West  Hartlepool),  4s.  ;  Per  H.  Beulois 
(Oheam),  15s . 1  12  6 

Sept.  27.— Two  Black  Brunswickers(Bedford 
Gardens),  5s.:  Per  S.  D.  (Glasgow),  8s.  6d.; 

Samuel  H.  Wheeldon  (Newton  Moor), 

5s.  6d. ;  C.  H.  B.,  J.  E.  B.,  C.  F.  B.,  A.  L., 

A.  F.  (Manchester),  7s.  Cd.  ;  J.  C.  Evans 
(Cheadle  Hulme  School),  Is. ;  M.  Evans 
(Davyhulme),  Is. ;  Per  Walter  Clough 
(Wakefield),  103.  5d.  ;  Samuel  Saunders 
(Hackney  Road),  3s.  lOd. ;  E.  Pdngwood, 

2s.  ;  Per  E.  Kerslake,  4s. ;  J.  Booth  (New 
Mill),  3s.;  Three  Carrots,  4s.;  P^ory  (New¬ 
castle),  Is.  6d.  :  E.  B.  F.  (East  Dulwich), 

Is.  3d.  ;  Per  Horace  Household  (King’s 
Lynn),  £1  10s . 4  8  6 

Sept.  2S.  —  Anonymous  (Grantham),  Is.  ; 

W.  Robson  (Ho wdon), 2s. ;  .1.  A.  Brotherton 
(Leeds),  2s.  6d.  ;  Per  F.  B.  Smith  (Great 
Addington),  OS.;  S.  0.  Priddis  (Canonbury 
Square),  Is.  6d. ;  Deux  Freres  (Edinburgh), 

2s. ;  Per  W.  C.  Moore  (Lowestoft),  8s.  3d. ; 

Per  Francis  O'Bryan,  Is.  8d. ;  ler  William 

Gove  (Edinburgh),  £1  3s . 2  7  11 

Sept.  29.— A.  E.  Wilson,  Cd.  ;  Per  H.  L. 

Pedley  (Keighley),  10s.  7d.  ;  Per  W.  J. 

Hoyten  (Manchester),  2s.  Cd.  :  Per  Frank 
J.  Robson  (Gateshead),  £1  3s.  5d. ;  T.  G. 
and  J.  W.  Banks  (Buckhurst  Hill),  5s.  ; 

W.  H.  Bishop,  Is. ;  From  a  Sailor’s  Orphan, 
lg. ;  C.  Danby  Christopher,  Is. ;  Generous, 

Id . 2  5  1 

Sept.  30  —Per  William  Kenworthy  (Moss- 
ley),  £1  8s.  Cd:  ;  Per  Frank  E.  Mayall 
(Mossley),  4s. ;  Henry  and  Charles  Russell 
(Kensington),  2s.  ;  William  W.  Baden 
(Ockley),  Is.  ;  Charles  Gordon  Reid  and 
Two  Sisters  (Moffat,  N.B.),  5s.  Cd.  ;  Four 
Brothers  (Burntisland),  2s. ;  A.  Williams, 

Is.  ;  Per  Rob  (Cape  Town),  £1  2s.  6d.  ; 

Herbert  Digges  La  Zouche,  2s.  ;  E.  A. 

Tarr  (Trowbridge),  Is.  Cd. ;  H.  A.  Young 
(Malvern),  Is.  6d. ;  R.  J.  K.  (West  Hall), 

Is. ;  Per  J.  Thompson  (Canonbury),  6s.  lOd. ; 

Per  Oscar  Watkins  (Brecon),  10s.  Cd. ;  Per 
Henry  Smith  (Dumfries),  13s. ;  Cymro 
Bach,  2s.  Id.;  Fairfax  Fearnley,  Cd.;  G. E. 
and  Frank  Oldham  (Sale),  2s.  6d.  ;  Per 
C.  G.  Lindo  (Blackheath),  £1  10s. ;  H. 

W orral,  6d.  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  6  18  5 


Carried  forward  . .  £331  1  7 


WILD  ADVENTURES  ROUND 
THE  POLE; 


OH,  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE 
ARRANDOON. 


(a  sequel  to  “tiie  cruise  of  the 

SNOWBIRD.”) 


Br  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n. 


CHARTER  I'll.  —  S ANDIE  MCFLAIL,  M.D. — “WHA  WOULDNA’  BE 
A  SEABIRD?”— THE  GIRL  TELLS  HER  STRANGE  ADVENTURES 
— NIGHTFALL  ON  THE  SEA. 


rpiiERB  is  one  member  of  the  mess  whom  I  have  not 
X  yet  introduced,  but  a  very  worthy  member  he  is, 
our  youthful  doctor.  Poor  fellow !  never  before  had 
he  been  to  sea,  and  so  he  suffered  accordingly.  Oh  ! 
right  bravely  had  he  tried  to  keep  up,  for  all  that,  He 
was  the  boldest  mariner  afloat  while  coming  down  the 
Clyde ;  he  disappeared  as  the  ship  began  to  round  the 
stormy  Mull.  He  appeared  again  for  a  short  time  at 
Oban,  but  vanished  when  the  anchor  was  weighed.  At 
Lerwick,  where  they  called  in  to  take  old  Magnus  Bolt  on 


“’Yonder  is  a  small  boat,  sir,  with  a  bit  of  a  sail  on  her.” 
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board,  and  ship  a  dozen  stalwart  Shet¬ 
landers,  the  doctor  was  once  more  seen  on 
deck,  and  it  was  currently  reported  that 
when  the  vessel  lay  helpless  on  the  reef,  a 
ghostly  form  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  bold  surgeon,  was  seen  hitting  about 
in  the  darkness,  and  a  quavering  voice  was 
heard  to  put  this  solemn  question  more 
than  once,  “  Any  danger,  men  ?  Men,  are 
we  in  danger?”  This  was  the  last  that  had 
been  seen  of  the  medico  ;  but  Rory  found 
a  slate  in  the  dispensary,  into  which  sanc¬ 
tum,  by  the  way,  he  had  no  right  to  pop 
even  his  nose.  He  brought  this  slate  aft, 
the  young  rascal,  and  read  what  was 
written  thereon  to  Allan  and  Ralph,  from 
which  it  was  quite  evident  that  Sandie 
McFlail,  M.D.,  ®f  Aberdeen,  had  made  a 
most  intrepid  attempt  to  keep  a  diary. 
The  entries  were  short,  and  ran  somewhat 
thus : — 

“February  9th. — Dropped  away  from  the 
Broomielaw  and  steamed  down  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Clyde.  Charming  day,  though  cold, 
and  the  hills  on  each  side  the  river  clothed 
in  virgin  snow.  Felt  sad  and  sorrowful  at 
leaving  my  native  land.  I  wonder  will 
■ever  we  return,  or  will  the  great  sea  swal¬ 
low  us  up.  Would  rather  it  didn’t.  I 
wonder  if  she  will  think  of  me  and  pray  for 
her  mariner  bold  when  the  wind  blows  high 
at  night,  when  the  cold  rain  beats  against 
the  window-panes  of  her  little  cot,  and  the 
storm  spirit  roars  around  the  old  chimneys. 
I  feel  a  sailor  already  all  over,  and  I  tread 
the  decks  with  pride. 

“  Feb.  10th. — At  sea.  The  ocean  getting 
rough.  Passed  some  seagulls. 

“Feb.  11th. — Sea  rougher.  Passed  a 
ship. 

“  Feb.  12tli. — Sea  still  rough.  Passed 
some  seaweed. 

“  Feb.  13th. — Sea  mountains  high. 
Passed —  ” 

“And  here,”  says  Rory,  “the  diary 
breaks  off  all  of  a  sudden  like  ;  and  all  of  a 
sudden  the  entries  close ;  so,  really,  there 
is  no  saying  what  the  doctor  passed  on  the 
13th.  But  just  about  this  time,  the  mate 
tells  me,  he  was  seen  leaning  languidly 
■over  the  side,  so  —  ” 

“Ho,  ho!”  cried  McBain,  close  at  his 
car. 

The  captain  had  entered  the  saloon  un¬ 
perceived  by  boy  Rory,  and  had  been 
standing  behind  him  all  the  time  he  was 
reading.  Ralph  and  Allan  saw  him  well 
enough,  but  they,  of  course,  said  nothing, 
although  they  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing. 

“  Ho,  ho,  Rory,  my  boy  !”  says  McBain ; 
“  ho,  ho,  boy  Rory!  so  you’re  fairly 
caught ! ” 

“  And  indeed  then,”  says  Rory,  jumping 
up  and  looking  as  guilty  as  any  schoolboy, 
“I  didn’t  know  you  were  thereat  all  at 
.all.” 

“Of  that  I  am  perfectly  sure,”  McBain 
says,,  laughing,  “else  you  wouldn’t  have 
been  reading  the  poor  doctor’s  'private 
■diary.  What  shall  we  do  with  him, 
Ralph  ?  What  shall  he  be  done  to, 
Allan  ?  ” 

“Oh!”  said  Ralph,  mischievously;  “send 
him  to  the  masthead  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Into  the  foretop,  mind,  where  he’ll  get 
plenty  of  air  about  him.” 

“  No,”  said  Allan,  grinning;  “  give  him 
a  seat  for  three  hours  on  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit.  Of  course,  Captain  McBain, 
you’ll  let  him  have  a  bottle  of  hot  water  at 
his  feet,  and  a  blanket  or  two  about  him. 
He  is  only  a  little  one,  you  know.” 

“  But  now  that  I  think  of  it,”  said 
McBain,  “you  are  all  the  same,  boys; 


there  isn’t  one  of  you  a  whit  better  than 
the  other,” 

“  Sure  and  you’re  right,  captain,”  Rory 
put  in,  “for  if  I  was  reading,  they  were 
listening,  most  intently  too.” 

“  Well,  then,  boys,  I’ll  tell  you  how  you 
can  make  amends  to  the  honest  doctor. 
Off  you  go,  the  three  of  you,  and  see  if  you 
can’t  rouse  him  out.  Get  him  to  come  on 
deck  and  breathe  the  fresh  air.  He’ll  soon 
get  round.” 

And  off  our  three  heroes  went,  joyfully, 
on  their  mission  of  mercy. 

They  found  the  worthy  doctor  in  bed  in 
his  cabin,  and  forthwith  set  about  kindly 
but  firmly  rousing  him  out.  They  had  even 
brought  Freezing  Powders  with  them,  to 
carry  a  pint  oi  moselle. 

“  I  feel  vera  limp,”  said  Sandie,  as  soon 
as  he  got  dressed,  “  vera  limp  indeed. 
Well,  as  you  say,  the  moselle  may  do  me 
good,  but  I’m  a  teetotaler  as  a  rule.” 

“  We  never  touch  any  wine,”  said  Ralph, 
“nor  care  to;  but  this,  my  dear  doctor,  is 
medicine.” 

Sandie  confessed  himself  better  im¬ 
mediately  when  he  got  on  deck.  With 
Allan  on  one  side  of  him  and  big  Ralph  on 
the  other,  he  was  marched  up  and  down 
the  deck  for  half  an  hour  and  more. 

“  Man  !  gentlemen  !  ”  he  remarked.  “  I 
thought  I  could  walk  finely,  but  I’m  just 
now  for  a’  the  world  like  a  silly  drunken 
body.” 

“We  were  just  the  same,”  said  Allan, 
“  when  we  came  first  to  sea  —  couldn’t 
walk  a  bit ;  but  we  soon  got  our  sea  legs, 
and  we’ve  never  lost  them  yet.” 

The  doctor  was  struck  with  wonder  at 
the  might  and  majesty  of  the  waves,  and 
also  at  the  multitude  of  birds  that  were 
everywhere  about  and  around  them.  Kitti- 
wakes,  solons,  gulls,  guillemots,  auks,  and 
puffins,  they  whirled  and  wheeled  around 
the  ship  in  hundreds,  screaming  and  shriek¬ 
ing  and  laughing.  They  floated  on  the 
water,  they  swam  on  its  surface,  and  dived 
down  into  its  dark  depths,  and  no  fear  had 
they  of  human  beings,  nor  of  the  steamer 
itself. 

“How  happy  they  all  seem!”  said  Rory; 
“if  I  was  one  of  the  lower  animals,  as  we 
call  them,  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the 
wide  world  I’d  like  better  to  be  than  a  sea¬ 
bird.” 

“  True  for  you,”  said  Allan ;  “  it’s  a  wild, 
free  life  they  lead.” 

“And  they  seem  to  have  no  care,”  said 
the  doctor.  “  Their  meat  is  bound  to  their 
heads ;  at  any  rate,  they  never  have  far  to 
go  to  seek  it.  When  tired  they  can  rest; 
when  rested  they  can  fly  again.  Then  look 
at  the  warm  and  beautiful  coats  they  wear. 
There  is  no  wetting  them  to  the  skin ;  the 
water  glides  off  o’  them  like  the  rain  from 
a  duck’s  back.  Then  think  o’  the  pleasure 
o’  possessin’  a  pair  o’  wings  that  can  cleave 
the  air  like  an  arrow  from  a  bowstring ; 
that  hi  a  few  short  days,  independent  o’ 
wind  or  waves  or  weather,  can  carry  them 
from  the  cauld  north  far,  far  awa’  to  the 
saft  and  sunny  south.  Wha  wouldna’  be 
a  seabird  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  reiterated  Rory,  stopping  in 
front  of  the  doctor;  “as  you  say,  doctor, 
‘  Wha  wouldna’  be  a  seabird  ?  ’  But  par¬ 
don  me,  sir,  for  in  you  I  recognise  a  kindred 
spirit,  a  lover  of  nature,  a  lover  of  the 
beautiful.  You  and  I  will  be  friends,  doc¬ 
tor;  fast  friends.  There,  shake  hands.” 

“  As  for  Ralph  and  Allan,”  he  added, 
with  a  mischievous  grin,  “  ’deed  in  troth, 
doctor  dear,  there  isn’t  a  bit  of  poetry  in 
their  nature,  and  they  would  any  day  far 
sooner  see  a  couple  of  eider  ducks  roasted 


and  flanked  with  apple  sauce,  than  the  same 
wildly  beautiful  birds  happy  and  alive 
and  afloat  on  the  dark  'heaving  breast  of 
the  ocean.  It’s  the  truth  I’m  telling  ye, 
doctor.  D’ye  play  at  all  ?  Have  you  any 
favourite  instrument  ?  ” 

“  Weel,  sir,”  the  doctor  replied,  “I 
canna  say  that  I’m  vera  much  o’  a  musi¬ 
cian,  but  I  just  can  manage  to  toot  a  wee 
bit  on  the  flute.” 

“  And  I’ve  no  doubt,”  said  Rory,  “  that 
you  ‘  toot  ’  well  too.” 

The  conversation  never  slackened  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  so  well  did  the 
doctor  feel,  that  of  his  own  free  will  he 
volunteered  joining  them  at  dinner  in  the 
saloon.  McBain  was  as  much  surprised  as 
delighted  when  he  came  below  to  dine  and 
found  that  their  new  messmate,  Sandie 
McFlail,  had  at  long  last  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  at  table. 

The  swell  on  the  sea  was  much  less  next 
morning  ;  the  wind  had  slightly  increased, 
and  more  sail  had  been  spread,  so  that  the 
ship  was  moderately  steady.  The  rugged 
coast  and  strange  fantastic  rocks  of  the 
outlying  islands  of  Iceland  were  in  sight, 
and,  half  buried  in  misty  clouds,  the  dis¬ 
tant  mountains  could  be  dimly  descried. 

“  Yonder,”  said  the  mate,  advancingto- 
wards  Captain  McBain,  glass  in  hand, 
“  yonder  is  a  small  boat,  sir,  with  a  bit  of 
a  sail  on  her ;  she  has  j  ust  rounded  the 
needle  recks,  and  seems  standing  in  for  the 
mainland.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  captain,  “  let  us  over¬ 
haul  her,  anyhow.  There  can  be  no  harm 
in  that,  and  it  may  secure  us  a  fresh  fish 
or  two  for  dinner.” 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  Arrandoon  had 
come  up  with  this  strange  sail,  which  at 
first  sight  had  seemed  a  mere  speck  on  the 
ocean,  seen  at  one  moment  and  hidden  the 
next  behind  some  mountain  roller.  The 
surprise  of  our  heroes  may  be  better  ima¬ 
gined  than  described,  to  find  afloat  in  this 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  with  an  oar  shipped 
as  a  mast  and  a  tartan  plaid  as  a  main¬ 
sail,  none  other  than  the  heroine  of  the 
wreckers’  reef.  Seeing  that  she  was  in  the 
power  of  the  big  ship,  she  made  no  further 
attempt  to  get  away,  but,  dropping  her 
sail,  she  seized  the  oars,  paddled  quietly 
and  coolly  alongside,  and  next  moment 
stood  on  the  quarter-deck  with  bowed 
head  and  modest  mien,  before  Captain 
McBain. 

The  captain  took  her  kindly  by  the  hand, 
smiling,  as  he  said,  “  Do  not  be  afraid,  my 
girl ;  consider  yourself  among  friends — 
among  those,  indeed,  who  would  do  any¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  serve  you,  even  if 
they  were  not  already  deeply  in  your  debt, 
and  deeply  grateful.” 

“  Ah !  ”  she  said,  mournfully,  “  my  warn¬ 
ing  came  all  too  late  to  save  you.  But 
praised  be  God,  you  are  safe  now,  and 
not  in  the  power  of  those  terrible  men,  who 
would  have  spared  not  a  single  life  of  those 
the  waves  did  not  engulf.” 

“But  tell  us,”  continued  McBain,  “all 
about  it— all  about  yourself.  There  is 
some  strange  mystery  about  the  matter, 
which  we  would  fain  have  solved.  But 
stay — not  here,  and  not  yet.  You  must  be 
very  tired  and  weary  ;  you  must  first  have 
rest  and  refreshment,  after  which  you  can 
tell  us  your  tale.  Stevenson,  see  the  little 
boat  hauled  up ;  and,  doctor,  I  place  this 
young  lady  under  your  care  ;  to-night  I 
hope  to  land  her  safely  inReikjavik,  mean¬ 
while  my  cabin  is  at  her  disposal.” 

“  Come,  lassie,”  said  the  good  surgeon, 
laconically,  leading  the  way  down  the  com¬ 
panion. 
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Merely  dropping  a  queenly  curtsey  to 
McBain  and  our  young  heroes,  she  followed 
the  doctor  without  a  word. 

Peter  the  steward  placed  before  her  the 
most  tempting  viands  in  the  ship,  yet  she 
seemed  to  have  but  little  appetite. 

“  I  am  tired,”  she  said  at  length,  “I  fain 
would  rest.  Long  weary  weeks  of  sorrow 
'have  been  mine.  But  they  are  past  and 
(gene  at  last.” 

Then  she  retired,  this  strange  ocean  waif 
and  stray,  and  so  the  day  wore  gradually 
to  a  close,  and  they  saw  no  more  of  her 
until  the  sun,  fierce,  fiery,  and  red,  began  to 
disappear  behind  .  the  distant  snowclad 
hills;  then  they  found  her  once  more  in 
their  midst. 

She  had  gathered  the  folds  of,her  plaid 
•around  her,  her  long  yellow  hair  still  floated 
over  her  shoulders,  and  her  dreamy  blue 
eyes  were  shyly  raised  to  McBain’s  face  as 
•she  began  to  speak. 

“  I  owe  you  some  explanation,”  she  said. 
“  My  strange  conduct  must  appear  almost 
inexplicable  to  you.  My  appearance  among 
you  two  nights  ago  was  intended  to  save 
you  from  the  destruction  that  awaited  you 
— from  the  destruction  that  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  you  by  the  Danish  wreckers.” 

“  Sir,”  she  continued,  after  a  pause,  “  I 
am  myself  a  Dane.  My  father  was  parish 
minister  in  the  little  village  of  Elmdene. 
Alas  !  I  fear  he  is  now  no  more.  Afflictions 
gathered  and  thickened  around  us  in  our 
•once  happy  little  home,  and  the  only  way 
we  could  see  out  of  them  was  to  leave  our 
native  land  and  cross  the  ocean.  In  America 
we  have  many  friends  who  had  kindly 
offered  us  an  asylum,  until  happier  days 
should  come  again.  Our  vessel  was  a  brig, 
-our  crew  all  told  only  twenty  hands,  and 
we,  my  brother,  father,  and  myself — for 
mother  has  long  since  gone  Up  Beyond 
—were  the  only  passengers. 

“Adi  went  well  until  we  were  off  the 
northern  Shetlands,  when  at  the  dark 
starry  hour  of  midnight  our  ship  was 
boarded  and  carried  by  pirates.  Every  one 
in  the  ship  was  put  to  the  sword,  saving 
my  father  and  myself.  My  poor  dear  brave 
brother  was  slain  before  my  eyes,  but  he 
died  as  the  Danes  die — with  his  face  to  the 
foe.  My  father  was  promised  his  life  if  he 
would  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
between  myself  and  the  pirate  captain,  who 
is  a  Russian,  a  daring,  fearless  fellow,  but  a 
■strange  compound  of  superstition  and  vice.  A 
man  who  will  go  to  prayers  before  scuttling 
•  a  ship  !  The  object  of  this  pirate  was  to 
seize  your  vessel ;  he  would  have  met  and 
fought  you  at  sea,  but  the  easier  plan  for 
him  was  to  try  to  wreck  you.  Fortune 
-seemed  to  favour  this  bold  design  of  his. 
'The  lights  placed  on  shore,  the  green  and 
Ted  lights  in  boats  at  anchor,  to  represent 
•a  vessel  of  large  size,  were  part  and  parcel 
of  his  vile  scheme.  But  the  darkness  of 
the  night  enabled  me  to  escape  and  come 
towards  you.  Then  I  feared  to  return; 
but,  alas  !  alas !  I  now  tremble  lest  my 
dear  father- has  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
my  rashness  with  his  life. 

“But  the  ship— this  pirate?”  said 
McBain.  “We  sailed  around  the  island 
next  day  but  saw  no  signs  of  him  ?  ” 

“Then,”  said  the  girl,  “he  must  have 
•escaped  in  the  darkness,  immediately  after 
•discovering  the  entire  failure  of  his 
•scheme.” 

“And  whither  were  you  hound  for 
when  we  overtook  you,  my  poor  girl  ?  ” 
-asked  McBain. 

“At  Reikjavik,”  she  replied,  “I  have 
an  uncle  a  minister.  He  it  was  who  taught 
me  all  I  know,  while  he  was  still  at  home  in 


Elmdene — taught  me  among  other  things 
the  beautiful  language  of  your  country, 
which  I  speak,  but  speak  so  indifferently.” 

“  Can  this  be,”  said  McBain,  “the  self¬ 
same  pirate  that  attacked  the  Snowbird  ?  ” 

“The  very  same  thought,”  answered 
Ralph  “  was  passing  through  my  own 
mind.” 

“  And  yet  how  strange  that  a  pirate 
should-  cruise  in  these  far  northern  seas  !  ” 

“She has  less  chance  of  being  caught,  at 
all  events,”  Allan  said. 

“  Ha  !  ”  exclaimed  McBain,  with  a  kind 
of  grim,  exultant  laugh,  “  if  she  comes 
across  the  Arrandoon,  that  chance  will 
indeed  be  a  small  one.  She’ll  find  us  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  a  craft  from  the  Snowbird.” 

The  vessel  was  now  heading  directly  for 
the  south-east  coast  of  Iceland.  Some¬ 
where  in  there,  though  at  present  hidden 
by  points  of  land  and  rocky  islets,  lay  the 
capital  of  Iceland,  which  they  hoped  to 
reach  ere  midnight. 

A  more  lovely  land  and  seascape  than 
that  which  was  now  stretched  out  before 
them,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive.  The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the 
western  end  of  a  long  line  of  snowclad 
mountains,  serrated,  jagged,  and  peaked, 
but  their  tops  were  all  rose-tipped  with  his 
parting  beams.  Above  them  the  sky  was 
clear,  with  just  one  speck  of  crimson  cloud; 
the  lower  land  between  was  bathed  in  a 
purple  mist,  through  which  the  icebound 
rocks  could  dimly  be  discerned,  while  the 
mantle  of  night  had  already  been  spread 
over  the  ocean. 

It  was  “  nightfall  on  the  sea.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  exploration  did  not  become  easier  as  it 
progressed.  On  July  21st  the  river  was 
rough,  and  the  adventurers  passed  through 
several  difficult  rapids  in  close  succession.  Two 
very  hard  portages  were  made  during  the  fore¬ 
noon.  After  dinner,  in  running  a  rapid,  the 
Emma  Dean  was  swamped,  and  the  men  were 
thrown  into  the  river.  They  clung  to  her,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  the  first  quiet  water  below  she  was 
righted  and  hailed  out,  though  three  oars  were 
lost  in  this  mishap.  The  larger  boats  landed 
above  the  dangerous  place,  and  another  portage 
was  made,  that  occupied  all  the  afternoon.  At 
night,  the  rocks  on  the  left  bank  were  so  narrow 
that  the  men  could  scarcely  find  room  to  lie 
down. 

On  the  following  morning  they  continued 
their  journey,  though  short  of  oars.  There  was 
no  timber  growing  on  the  walls  within  their 
reach,  and  no  driftwood  along  the  banks  ;  so 
they  were  compelled  to  go  on  until  something 
suitable  could  be  found.  A  mile  and  three- 
quarters  below  they  found  a  huge  pile  of  drift¬ 
wood,  among  which  were  some  cottonwood  logs. 
From  these  they  selected  one  which  they  thought 
the  best,  and  the  men  were  set  to  work  sawing 
oars.  Their  boats  were  leaking  again,  from  the 
strains  received  in  the  rapids,  and  after  dinner 
they  were  turned  over  and  caulked. 

One  afternoon  Bradley,  Captain  Powell,  and 
Major  Powell  went  up  into  a  side  canon,  through 
a  very  narrow  passage,  having  to  wade  along  the 
course  of  a  little  stream  until  a  cascade  inter¬ 
rupted  their  progress.  Climbing  to  the  right, 
for  a  hundred  feet,  they  reached  a  little  shelf, 


along  which  they  passed,  walking  with  great 
care,  for  it  was  narrow,  until  they  got  around 
the  fall.  Here  the  gorge  widened  into  a  spa¬ 
cious  sky-roofed  chamber.  In  the  farther  end 
was  a  beautiful  grove  of  cottonwoods,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  cottonwoods  the -little 
stream  expanded  into  three  clear  lakelets,  with 
bottoms  of  smooth  rock.  Beyond  the  cotton¬ 
woods  the  brook  fell  in  a  series  of  white  shining 
cascades  from  heights  that  seemed  immeasur¬ 
able.  Turning  round,  they  could  look  through 
the  cleft  by  which  they  had  come,  and  see  the 
river,  with  towering  walls  beyond.  What  a 
chamber  for  a  resting-place  was  this  ! — hewn 
from  solid  rock,  the  heavens  for  a  ceiling,  cas¬ 
cade  fountains  within,  a  grove  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  clear  lakelets  for  a  refreshing  bath,  and  an 
outlook  through  the  doorway  on  a  raging  river, 
with  cliffs  and  mountains  beyond  ! 

Their  way  after  dinner  was  through  a  gorge, 
grand  beyond  description.  The  walls  were 
nearly  vertical,  the  river  broad  and  swift,  but 
free  from  rocks  and  falls.  From  the  edge  of 
the  water  to  the  brink  of  the  cliffs  it  was  one 
thousand  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet.  At  this  great  depth  the  river 
rolled  in  solemn  majesty,  and  the  cliffs  were 
reflected  on  the  bosom  of  the  stream,  so  that 
while  the  explorers  seemed  to  be  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth  they  yet  could  look  down  into 
waters  which  mirrored  a  bottomless  abyss. 

They  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
head  of  more  rapids  and  falls,  but,  wearied  with 
past  work,  they  made  camp,  and  the  afternoon 
and  evening  were  spent  by  the  men  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  probabilities  of  successfully  navigating 
the  river  below. 

The  barometric  records  were  examined,  to  see 
what  descent  they  had  made  since  they  left  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand,  what  descent  since  they 
left  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  what  fall  there  yet 
must  be  to  the  river  ere  they  reached  the  end  of 
the  great  canons.  The  conclusion  to  which  the 
men  came  was  that  there  were  great  descents 
yet  to  be  made,  hut  that,  if  they  were  distri¬ 
buted  in  rapids  and  short  falls,  they  would  be 
able  to  overcome  them.  “  But,  maybe,”  wrote 
Major  Powell  in  his  diary,  “we  shall  come  to  a 
fall  in  these  canons  which  we  cannot  pass,  where 
the  walls  rise  from  the  water’s  edge,  so  that  we 
cannot  land,  and  where  the  water  is  so  swift 
that  we  cannot  return.  Such  places  have  been 
found,  except  that  the  falls  were  not  so  great 
but  that  we  could  run  them  with  safety.  How 
will  it  be  in  the  future  ?  ” 

On  the  next  day  they  examined  the  rapids 
.below.  Large  rocks  had  fallen  from  the  walls 
— -great,  angular  blocks,  strewn  along  the 
channel.  They  were  again  compelled  to  make 
three  portages  in  succession,  the  distance  being 
less  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  with  a  fall  of 
seventy-five  feet.  Among  these  rocks,  in  whirl¬ 
pools  and  great  waves,  with  rushing  breakers 
and  foam,  the  water  finds  its  way,  still  tumbling 
down.  They  stopped  for  the  night,  only  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  last  camp.  A  very 
hard  day’s  work  had  been  done. 

Still  more  rapids  and  falls  the  next  day.  In 
one  the  Emma  Dean  was  caught  in  a  whirlpool, 
and  spun  about,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  men  were  able  to  get  out  of  it  without 
other  loss  than  an  oar.  At  noon  another  de¬ 
scent  was  made  ;  and  on  they  went,  running 
down  some  falls,  letting  the  boats  with  lines 
over  others,  and  making  two  short  portages. 

The  walls  of  the  canon  liad  been  steadily 
increasing  in  altitude,  and  now  thejr  were  more 
than  two  thousand  feet  high.  In  many  places 
they  were  vertical  from  the  water’s  edge ;  in 
others  there  was  broken  rock  between  the 
river  and  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  It  seemed  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  river  was  nearly  as  low  now  as 
ever  it  is.  High-water  mark  could  be  observed 
forty,  fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  feet  above  its 
present  stage.  Sometimes  logs  and  driftwood 
were  seen  wedged  into  the  crevice  overhead, 
where  floods  had  carried  them. 

Four  of  the  men  and  the  major  started  up  a 
side  canon  to  the  east,  and  soon  reached  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  with  a  pool  of  deep,  clear,  cold 
water  on  the  bottom.  At  first  their  way  seemed 
l  out  off  ;  but  they  discovered  a  little  shelf,  along 
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which  they  climbed,  and  passing  beyond  the 
pool,  walked  a  hundred  yards  or  more,  when 
they  entered  another  dome-shaped  amphitheatre. 


far  as  a  vertical  fissure,  parallel  to  the  face  of 
the  wall,  and  reaching  to  a  higher  shelf. 

This  fissure  was  narrow,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  clamber  up  to  the  bench,  which 
was  about  forty  feet  overhead.  He 
had  a  barometer  on  his  back,  which 
rather  impeded  his  climbing.  The 
walls  of  the  fissure  were  of  smooth 
limestone,  offering  neither  foot  nor 
handhold.  He  supported  himself  by 
pressing  his  back  against  one  wall,  and 
his  knees  against  the  other,  and  in  this 
way  lifted  his  body,  in  a  shuffling  man¬ 
ner,  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  until  he 
had  perhaps  made  twenty-five  feet  of 
the  distance,  when  the  crevice  widened 
a  little,  and  he  could  not  press 
his  knees  against  the  rocks  in 
front  with  sufficient  power  to 
give  him  support  in  lifting 
his  body.  He  tried  to  go  back. 

He  could  not  do  so  without 
falling. 


the  flock,  clattering  over  the  rocks,  withies 
twenty  yards  of  them.  A  second  sheep  was 
brought  down,  and  the  next  minute  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  flock  was  lost  behind  the  rocks. 
All  the  men  gave  chase,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  follow  the  tracks  over  the  naked  rock,  anctl 
the  sheep  were  seen  no  more.  Where  they  went 
out  of  the  rock-walled  canon  was  a  mystery. 

Lashing  the  prizes  to  the  deck  of  the  boats:, 
the  expedition  proceeded  for  a  short  distance,, 
but  fresh  meat  was  too  tempting  for  them,  and*, 
they  stopped  to  have  a  feast.  A  feast  it  was  £ 
two  fine  young  sheep.  The  explorers  cared  not 
for  bread  or  beans,  or  dried  apples,  that  night-, 
coffee  and  mutton  was  all  they  asked  for. 

Next  day  the  walls  of  the  canon  became  nav- 


The  Adventurers  looking  for  a  Portage. 

There  was.  a  winding  cleft  at  the  top,  reaching 
out  to  the  country  above,  nearly  two  thousand 
.feet  overhead ;  but  the  rounded,  basin-shaped 
bottom  was  filled  with  water  to  the  foot  of  the 
Walls,  and  there  was  no  shelf  by  which  the  men 
could  pass  round  it.  If  they  had  swum  across 
they  would  have  met  a  face  of  rock  hundreds  of 
feet  high,  over  which  a  little  rill  glided. 

In  the  seareh  for  a  way  out,  every  man  took 
his  own  course,  and  they  scattered.  The  major 
abandoned  the  idea  of  getting  out,  and  vras 
engaged  in  searching  for  fossils,  when  he  dis¬ 
covered,  on  the  north,  a  broken  place,  up  which 
it  seemed  possible  to  climb.  The  way,  for  a 
distance,  was  up  a  slide  of  rocks  ;  then  up  an 
irregular  amphitheatre,  on  points  that  formed 
steps  and  gave  handhold,  and  beyond  these  he 
reached  a  little  shelf,  along  which  he  walked  as 


sidewise  farther  into  the  cre¬ 
vice,  where  it  was  so  narrow 
and  wedging  that  he  could  lie 
in  it,  and  there  he  rested. 

After  five  or  ten  minutes 
of  this  relief  he  resumed  his 
climbing,  and  at  last  reached 
the  bench  above.  On  this  lie 
could  walk  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  till  he  came  to  a  place 
where  the  wall  was  again 
broken  down,  and  he  here 
could  climb  up  still  farther. 

After  another  hour  of  toil  he 
reached  the  summit,  and  occu¬ 
pied  himself  in  collecting  resin 
from  the  pinon  pines,  which 
were  found  in  great  abundance. 

One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  his  exertions  was  the  resin, 
which  was  needed  to  smear 
the  boats ;  but  he  had  no 
vessel  with  him  for  carrying  it 
down.  The  day  was  very  hot,  • 
and  his  coat  was  left  in  camp, 
so  he  cut  off  the  sleeve  of  his 
shirt,  and  tied  it  up  at  one 
end ;  and  in  the  little  sack 
thus  formed  lie  collected  about 
a  gallon  of  pitch. 

After  taking  observations 
for  altitude,  he  wandered  on 
the  rock  for  an  hour  or  two, 
when  suddenly  a  storm  burst 
upon  him,  not  beginning  with 
drops,  slowly  increasing  in 
quantity,  but  in  a  flood.  It 
thoroughly  drenched  him,  and 
almost  washed  him  away.  A 
thousand  streams  rolled  down 
the  cliffs  on  every  side,  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  red  sand ;  and 
these  all  united  in  the  canon 
below  in  one  great  stream  of 
red  mud. 

After  this  they  had  more 
rapids  and  falls  ;  then  came  a 
narrow  place  in  the  caimn, 
with  vertical  walls,  for  several 
hundred  feet,  above  which 
were  steep  steps  and  sloping  rocks  back 
to  the  summits.  The  river  was  very 
narrow,  and  they  made  their  way  with 
great  care  and  much  anxiety,  hugging 
the  wall  on  the  left,  and  carefully  exa¬ 
mining  the  way  before  them. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  saw  a 
flock  of  mountain  sheep  on  the  rocks, 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  them. 

They  quickly  landed  in  a  cove,  out  of 
sight,  and  the  hunters  hurried  off  with 
their  guns,  for  the  sheep  had  not  dis¬ 
covered  them.  Soon  those  remaining 
in  the  boats  heard  a  firing,  and  climbed  up  the 
cliffs  to  see  what  had  happened.  One  sheep  had 
been  killed,  and  two  of  the  men  were  still  pur¬ 
suing  the,  flock.  In  a  few  minutes  more  firing 
was  heard,  and  the  next  minute  down  came 


A  Side  Canon. 

row'er  than  ever.  The  water  filled  the  channel' 
from  wall  to  wall,  affording  no  landing-place  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff.  The  stream  was  very  swift, 
the  canon  very  tortuous,  and  they  could  see  but 
a  few'  hundred  yards  ahead.  The  walls  often. 
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overhung,  so  as  to  almost  shut  out  the  light. 
Major  Powell  stood  on  deck,  watching  with  in¬ 
tense  anxiety  lest  this  might  lead  them  into 
•some  danger.  But  they  glided  along,  and,  in  a 
.mile  and  a  half,  emerged  from  the  narrow 
.gorge  into  a  more  open  and  broken  portion  of 
the  canon.  When  it  was  passed  it  seemed  a 
-very  simple  thing  indeed  to  run  through  such  a 
place,  but  the  fear  of  what  might  be  ahead 
•made  a  deep  impression  on  the  men. 

Desolate  and  inaccessible  as  the  canon  is, 
many  ruins  of  buildings  are  found  perched  upon 
Jedges  of  the  stupendous  clifi's.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  mouths  of  caves  have  been  walled  in, 
and  the  evidences  all  point  to  a  race  for  ever 
dreading  and  fortifying  itself  against  an  in¬ 
vader.  Why  did  these  people  choose  their 
•embattlements  so  far  away  from  all  tillable  land 
■and  sources  of  subsistence  ? 

Major  Powell  suggests  this  solution  of  the 
problem.  For  a  century  or  two  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Mexico  many  expeditions  were  sent  into 
“the  country  now  comprised  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  town- 
'building  people  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spanish  Government.  Many  of  their  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  fled  to 
regions  at  that  time  unexplored,  and  there  are 
traditions  among  the  existing  Pueblos  that  the 
canons  were  these  lands. 

On  August  6th  the  explorers  were  once  more 
confronted  by  difficulties  which  seemed  to  be 
insuperable.  The  river  filled  the  entire  channel ; 
the  walls  were  vertical  from  the  water’s  edge, 
and  a  short  distance  off  was  a  fall.  They  soon 
rowed  up  against  the  cliff,  in  which  they  found 
a  little  shelf,  or  rather  a  horizontal  crevice,  a 
few  feet  over  their  heads.  One  man  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  boat,  and  another  climbed  on 
his  shoulders,  and  into  the  crevice.  The  others 
■passed  him  a  line,  and  followed  him  ;  then  they 
•went  r.ioug  „he  crevice  until  it  widened,  as  the 
upper  part,  or  roof,  was  broken  off.  On  this 
.'edge  they  walked  a  short  distance,  slowly 
climbing  all  the  way,  until  they  reached  a 

■  point  where  the  ledge  ended,  and  they  could  go 
no  farther.  They  returned  to  the  boat,  crossed 
“the  stream,  and  got  some  logs  that  had  lodged  in 
•the  rocks.  Bringing  them  to  the  other  side, 
they  used  them  to  bridge  the  gap,  and  proceeded 
to  a  point  over  the  falls. 

Still  they  could  not  obtain  a  satisfactory  view, 
but  by  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
walking  some  distance,  they  saw  the  fall.  It 
•seemed  possible  to  let  down  the  boats  with  lines 
.to  the  head  of  the  rapids,  and  make  a  portage. 
Phis  was  successfully  managed.  But  soon  after¬ 
wards  they  entered  a  canon,  of  which  the  rocks 

■  were  of  many  colours — white,  grey,  pink,  and 
purple,  with  saffron  tints.  It  was  with  great 
labour  that  they  made  progress,  meeting  with 
many  obstructions,  running  rapids,  letting 
•down  their  boats  with  lines,  from  rock  to  rock, 
.and  sometimes  carrying  boats  and  cargoes 
around  bad  places.  They  camped  at  night, 
after  many  a  hard  portage,  under  an  overhang¬ 
ing  wall,  glad  to  find  shelter  from  the  rain 
which  now  came  upon  them,  and  they  had  to 
search  for  some  time  to  find  a  few  sticks  of  drift- 

■  rood,  just  sufficient  to  boil  a  cup  of  coffee. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ILL-USED  BOY; 

OR,  LAWRENCE  HARTLEY’S 
GRIEVANCES. 

By  Mrs.  Eiloart, 

Author  of  “Jack  and  John,”  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  XII.  —  ONLY  PRETTY  POLLY’S  WAY. 

There  are  few  pleasanter  places  than 
Epping  Forest  for  a  drive.  Up  one  glade, 
down  another.  Now  along  a  broad  road 
that  runs  by  the  side  of  a  thickly-planted 
wood,  then  down  a  lane  which  takes  you 
past  some  fine  old  mansion  in  its  shaded 
grounds ;  then  through  pleasant  villages 
embowered  in  trees.  Epping  Forest  alto¬ 
gether  is  about  the  pleasantest  playground 
that  a  great  city  can  have,  and  the  road 
towards  Acorn  House  being  broad  and 
level,  with  a  fine  margin  of  green  turf, 
and  here  and  there  a  tree  to  give  its 
cooling  shade,  seemed  as  good  a  place 
as  any  in  the  forest  in  which  a  young 
charioteer  could  display  his  skill,  or  a 
thoroughbred  like  Polly  her  mettle. 

For  a  mile  or  so  Polly  went  on  at  a 
rattling  pace.  She  rather  liked  the  excite¬ 
ment  for  once.  Perhaps  she  was  glad  of  a 
change,  or  vain  enough  to  show  what  she 
could  do.  Even  Lawrence  was  satisfied 
with  her,  and  still  more  satisfied  with  him¬ 
self. 

“  Nothing  like  a  good  driver,”  he  said 
to  Robert,  “  to  keep  a  horse  up  to  the 
mark.”  Then  looking  over  his  shoulder  at 
Dick  he  observed,  “  I  wonder  when  you 
would  have  got  the  old  lady  to  go  at  such 
a  pace !  ” 

To  which  Dick,  holding  on  by  the  rails 
of  the  seat  with  both  hands,  and  looking, 
as  indeed  he  was,  terribly  afraid  of  being 
thrown  out,  only  answered, 

“  I  don’t  know  whatever  master  would 
say  if  he  was  only  here  to  see.” 

‘  ‘  Don’t  talk  such  nonsense,  Dick,  and 
do  fold  your  arms  and  lean  back,  as  a 
gentleman’s  servant  should.” 

“I  can’t  fold  my  arms,”  groaned  Dick, 
“  I  want  ’em  both  for  holding  on  with. 

Do  pull  her  in, 
Master  Lawrence, 
or  she’ll  smash  the 
phaeton  to  bits, 
and  break  our 
necks  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.” 

“  We  shall  come 
to  grief  if  you 
don’t  mind,  Law¬ 
rence,”  said 
Robert,  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  pace, 
as  what  boy 
wouldn’t,  but  was 
afraid  of  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

. . . .  of  muffs  you  are !  ” 

cried  Lawrence.  “I  mean  to  let ’her  go 
on  like  this  till  we  come  up  with  those 
folks  at  Chingford.  I’ll  make  Master  Ted 
open  his  eyes  a  bit.  This  will  show  him  I 
do  know  something  of  driving  after  all, 
though  I’ve  never  had  the  chance  of  show¬ 
ing  it.  If  only  that  fellow  Dick  would 
fold  his  arms  and  sit  upright,  as  he  ought, 
we  should  come  up  in  style.  Now,  my 
beauty,  this  way  to  Chingford  !  ” 

He  tried  to  turn  the  mare’s  head  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  wished  now  to  go, 
but  Polly  had  become  thoroughly  ex¬ 
cited,  and  was  bent  on  having  her  own 
way  ;  so  instead  of  going  to  the  right  she 
struck  off  to  the  left.  Lawrence  pulled  and  J 


pulled.  Polly  was  not  used  to  such  treat¬ 
ment.  Her  mouth  was  tender,  and  both 
Dick  and  her  master  guided  her  with  a 
gentle  hand.  She  tossed  her  head  in  rebel¬ 
lion.  “  Pretty  creature  !  ”  cried  Lawrence, 
“  but  she’s  got  to  feel  I’m  master.” 

And,  to  prove  his  mastery,  he  gave 
another  tug  at  the  reins,  and  another  flick 


of  the  whip,  and  Polly,  to  prove  her  spirit, 
dashed  off  in  the  direction  she  had  chosen, 
only  faster  than  ever.  “  Pull  her  in  ! 
pull  her  in  !  ”  cried  Robert,  “  or  there’ll  be 
a  smash  !  ”  “  Stop  her !  stop  her !  ”  roared 
Dick,  to  the  two  or  three  passers-by, 
thinking  any  appeal  to  Lawrence  useless, 
and  more  frightened  than  ever  both  for  his 
own  safety  and  his  master’s  property.  Even 
Lawrence  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous, 
and  did  his  best  to  check  Polly’s  pace. 
“  She’s  been  so  spoiled,”  he  said  to  Robert, 
“  by  bad  driving  that  she  doesn’t  know 
how  to  answer  to  the  rein.  Softly,  old  lady  ! 
Take  it  easy  now  you’ve  shown  us  what 
you  can  do.” 

Polly  did  not  seem  to  think  she  had,  for 
the  more  Lawrence  pulled  her  in  the  faster 
she  went,  and  at  last  that  happened  which 
Dick  had  foreseen.  Over  went  the 
phaeton,  and  out  fell  Dick  and  the  two 
boys,  while  Polly,  having  broken  away  with 
only  shafts  and  harness,  went  dashing  on 
through  the  forest  at  redoubled  speed,  as 
if  rejoicing  she  had  no  longer  the  phaeton 
behind  her. 

Robert  was  up  and  on  his  feet  in  a 
second.  A  black  eye,  a  scratched  face, 
and  a  mouthful  of  gravel,  were  the  extent 
of  his  injuries,  and,  seeing  Polly  careering 
away  in  the  distance,  he  dashed  after  her. 
What  woidd  his  uncle  say  if  anything 
went  w-ong  with  his  pet  mare  ?  Dick 
scrambled  up  more  slowly.  Some  sympa¬ 
thising  bystander  came  to  help  him.  A 
gipsy  van  was  near,  there  were  only  women 
and  children  with  it.  The  men ,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  were  profitably  employed  after 
their  wont.  Dick  felt  “  mazed  like,”  to  use 
his  own  expression,  but  he  took  a  draught 
of  water  which  one  of  the  ladies  gave 
him,  gave  a  look  at  Lawrence,  who  lay 
without  moving,  asked  the  giver  of  the 
water  to  see  to  the  young  gentleman,  and 
then  dashed  after  his  master’s  horse  at  a 
pace  of  which  nobody  who  judged  by 
his  stout,  chubby  figure  and  usually  delibe¬ 
rate  movements  would  have  thought  him 
capable. 

The  basket  of  fruit  had  fallen  out,  and' 
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the  gipsy  children  were  maldng  free  with 
it.  Such  peaches  and  grapes  as  Mr. 
Hartley’s  did  not  come  often  in  their  way. 
One  or  two  of  the  boys  would  have  gone 
after  Polly,  but  the  woman  who  had  given 
Dick  water,  and  who  seemed  the  leader  of 
the  party,  called  them  sharply  back.  Then 
she  went  to  do  as  Dick  had  desired  her,  and 
see  to  the  young  gentleman,  her  friends 
kindly  assisting.  They  ascertained  that 
he  was  stunned  and  bruised,  but  likely  to 
recover  before  long,  so  the  kind  creatures 
decided  on  letting  nature  have  her  way  and 
take  her  own  time  about  matters.  But 
they  helped  him  off  with  his  jacket,  and 
then  with  his  waistcoat,  in  which  they 
found  a  nice  gold  watch  and  chain,  which 
the  leader  of  the  party  carefully  pocketed. 
Just  then  Lawrence  opened  his  eyes,  and 
looking  feebly'  round,  saw  one  of  the  gipsy 


boys  with  his  own  tall  hat  on,  swaggering 
away  as  if  he  felt  that  it  became  him. 
Lawrence  had  put  that  hat  on  new  only 
that  morning,  and  felt  that  it  became  him 
wonderfully.  Then  the  woman  who  had 
the  watch  snatched  the  hat  away,  said 
something  which  Lawrence  did  not  clearly 
understand,  and  then  he  saw  her  putting 
the  hat  and  his  jacket  and  waistcoat  away 
in  the  van.  He  was  too  weak  to  speak  or 
move  or  interfere  in  any  way,  only  he  had 
a  vague,  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  had 
seen  this  gipsy  woman  once  before — a  dim 
memory  that  she  had  looked  up  at  him 
from  the  field  below  his  uncle’s  garden. 
Then  he  went  off  again  into  a  dull  stupor, 
from  which  he  aroused  at  last  to  find  him¬ 
self  quite  alone.  Gipsies,  van,  all  had  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  but,  what  was  worse,  they  had 
nearly  stripped  him.  His  hat,  jacket,  and 
waistcoat  had  all  gone. 

Of  course  it  must  have  been  the  gipsies 
— he  remembered  their  faces  dimly,  as  in  a 
dream.  Then  he  tried  to  recall  all  that  had 
happened  before  he  came  there,  and  slowly 
the  recollection  of  his  drive,  and  of  Polly’s 
misbehaviour,  dawned  upon  him,  with  the 
result  that  he  felt  more  ill-used  than  ever. 

“  If  that  horse  had  been  used  to  a  decent 
pace,  and  a  driver  who  knew  what  he  was 
about,  she  would  never  have  misbehaved 
like  that.  Dick  and  my  uncle  between 
them  have  completely  spoilt  her.  Ah ! 
I  d  have  made  something  of  that  mare  if 
Id  had  the  handling  of  her  from  the 
first.  It’s  too  late  now  to  do  any 
good  with  her,  I’m  afraid,  and  a  nice 
mess  I’ve  got  myself  into.  That  hat’s 


gone,  and  I  persuaded  uncle  to  let  me  go  to 
Lincoln  and  Bennett’s,  because  the  Carrs 
do,  and  they  do  say  that’s  the  crack  place. 
And  my  jacket  and  waistcoat,  with  my 
watch !  A  nice  haul  those  gipsies  must 
have  made.  All  through  my  trying  to 
bring  that  mare  into  something  like  decent 
order.  I  think  uncle  ought  to  give  me 
another  watch,  and  not  grumble  if  that 
hat  has  not  lasted  as  long  as  I  told  him  it 
would  do.  I  wonder  whether  he’ll  see  it 
in  that  light.  He  doesn’t  always  see 
things  just  as  he  should.  I  wonder  what’s 
become  of  Polly,  and  what  are  Dick  and 
Bob  about,  that  they  don’t  come  and  see 
after  me.  There  couldn’t  have  been  much 
amiss  with  them  if  they’ve  cleared  off 
like  this,  and  left  me  to  be  robbed  by 
those  wretches  of  gipsies.  It’s  a  mercy 
they  didn’t  murder  me.  No  going  to 
Chingford  now.  A  pretty  figure  I  shall 
look  with  nothing  on  but  my  shirt  and 
trousers,  and  one  leg  of  them  torn  up  to  the 
knee.  Oh !  there’s  Bob,  with  two  dirty, 
nasty  little  brats !  one  in  each  hand.  What¬ 
ever  has  he  been  up  to  now  ?  Here  I  am, 
Bob,  you  duffer  !  And  a  pretty  mess  that 
brute  of  a  mare  has  brought  me  into  !  ’’ 

(To  be  continued .) 
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RUGBY  FOOTBALL,  AND  HOW  TO 
EXCEL  IN  IT. 

By  Dr.  Irvine,  the  Scottish  Captain, 
pap.t  III. 

The  whole  field  are  in  hue  and  cry  after  him, 
his  own  forwards  and  Grampus  forwards  in  a 
mixed  crowd,  while  Wriggle  and  Jigger  are 
beside  him,  nursing  him  tenderly.  He  slack's 
again,  but  only  to  pull  his  stride  together,  and 
makes  a  supreme  spurt  to  pass  Nimbletoe  ;  but 
it  won’t  do.  Nimbletoe  runs  parallel  to  him  for  a 
second,  and  jumping  on  his  back,  claws  him  to 
the  ground.  But  Dodger’s  wiles  are  not  ex¬ 
hausted.  Nimbletoe  has  Dodger,  but  he  has  not 
the  ball.  In  his  fall  Dodger  has  thrown  it  to 
Wriggle,  who  is  round  Nimbletoe  and  into  the 
arms  of  a  Grampus  back  before  he  knows  where 
he  is.  Close  up  are  Jigger  and  several  Jingoe 
forwards.- 

This  back  has  got  Wriggle  and  the  ball  as 
well.  “  Down,”  cries  Wriggle  ;  and  as  the  back 
gets  off  him,  like  a  shot  down  lie  puts  the  -ball, 
and  a  maul  is  formed  and  dissolved  simul¬ 
taneously,  the  maul  consisting  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  back  on  the  one  side,  and  Wriggle,  Jigger, 
and  four  Jingoe  forwards  on  the  other.  The 
other  Grampus  back  makes  a  vain  effort  to  stem 
the  rush.  With  the  ball  at  their  toe  they  pass 
over  him,  and  amid  shouts  of  triumph  a  Jingoe 
forward  picks  up  the  ball,  and  running  round 
grounds  it  behind  the  middle  of  the  Grampus 
goal.  There  is  much  patting  on  the  back  of 
Wriggle  and  the  forward  who  ran  behind, 
and  big  Grampuses  look  very  vicious  and  very 
blue.  A  “  run-in  ”  to  Jingoe  in  the  first  ten 
minutes — the  thing  is  unheard  of  ! 

“  We  must  hold  low,  and  hold  the  ball,”  says 
Nimbletoe,  and  looks  unutterable  things. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  players  have  come  up,  and 
Jingoe  proceed  to  have  a  “  try  at  goal.” 
Their  captain  takes  up  the  ball  where  it 
had  been  left  lying  behind  the  goal,  and  going 
just  outside  the  windward  goal-post,  makes  a 
mark  on  the  goal-line  with  his  heel,  and  walks 
with  the  ball  out  at  right  angles  to  the  line  for 
twelve  paces  or  so  and  halts.  Gladly  would 
Grampus  have  seen  him  take  it  out  between  the 
posts,  for  then  they  might  have  charged  him  as 
soon  as  ever  he  was  outside  the  goal-line,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  stopped  their  rush  till  they  were  behind 
his  goal.  For  though  one  may  run  in  between 
the  goal-posts,  one  may  not  take  it  out  between 
them  for  a  try  at  goal ;  and  Jingoe  captain  knew 
this.  “Dodger,  you  take  it,”  says  he,  “I’ll  place 
it  for  you.’’  “  All  right,”  says  Dodger,  his  hands 
in  his  breeches  pockets.  So  he  comes  forward, 


and  with  his  heel  makes  a  shallow  cup  in  the 
ground,  choosing  a  slightly  raised  spot  for  the 
purpose.  Lovingly  he  smooths  off  its  edges, 
and  when  satisfied  retires  two  paces  behind  liis- 
mark  and  eyes  the  goal. 

The  Grampuses  are  in  single  line  along  the- 
goal-line,  four  or  five  of  the  tallest  and  fleetest  of 
them  exactly  opposite  the  ball,  in  the  attitude- 
of  men  about  to  run  a  race,  eagerly  watching  to- 
charge  the  instant  the  ball  is  put  on  the  ground 
for  Dodger  to  kick  it  over.  The  rest  are  taking 
it  easy,  while  the  backs  and  Nimbletoe  are  well, 
back  behind  the  goal,  to  be  ready  to  touch  the- 
ball  down  if  by  any  chance  it  should  not  go  over 
the  bar.  Jingoe  captain  crouches  down  to  one- 
side  of  the  mark  Dodgc-r  has  made,  so  that  the- 
mark  is  to  his  left  hand,  Dodger  kicking  with 
the  right  foot.  He  thus  can  put  down  the  ball 
without  having  to  hop  out  of  the  way  at  the- 
same  moment,  and  thereby  risk  not  setting  it: 
down  steady  and  true.  Holding  the  ball  pointing; 
at  the  goal,  but  careful  to  keep  it  an  inch  from- 
the  ground,  with  the  lace  seam  uppermost,  he 
takes  his  directions  from  Dodger,  who  is  stand¬ 
ing  two  paces  behind,  bending  forward  earnestly. 

“  A  little  more  to  the  right — not  quite  so 
much — there,”  says  Dodger,  as  he  gets  the  ball 
pointing  at  the  right  goal-post  to  give  allowance 
for  the  oblique  wind.  “Now,  a  leetlc  more  cocked 
up,”  says  he  again,  and  the  ball  is  a  little  more 
cocked  up.  Jingoe  captain  holds  it  in  this  position^ 
like  a  statue,  and  Dodger  straightens  himself, 
and  wipes  a  bit  of  mud  off  his  toe. 

“  Sure  you’re  ready  ?  ”  says  the  captain,  in  a 
low  voice. 

“All  right,  put  it  down,”  says  Dodger,  impa¬ 
tiently. 

Steadily  it  is  put  down  into  the  cup,  the 
Grampuses  rush  in  with  a  yell,  but  Dodger- 
takes  one  step  and  almost  contemptuously  kicks: 
the  ball  over  their  heads  and  upstretched  hands, 
and  over  the  cross-bar  too  ;  not  a  big  sensational, 
kick  which  perhaps  lands  in  the  next  field,  and. 
brings  down  the  gallery  with  “  Well  kicked, 
sir,”  for  Dodger  cares  for  none  of  these  things  -r 
but  a  neat  little  kick  comfortably  out  of  reach 
of  the  charging  men’s  hands,  and  comfortably- 
over  the  cross-bar. 

Had  it  touched  any  part  of  their  persons,  it 
was  no  goal.  The  umpires  had  gone,  one  to- 
either  goal-post,  to  judge  as  to  its  being  a  goal. 
But  there  was  no  need  to  appeal  to  them,  the  ball 
plainly  passed  between  the  long  tapering  goal¬ 
posts  and  over  the  bar,  and  the  Jingoes  trot- 
back  exultantly  to  their  own  half  of  the  field, 
while  Grampus  follow  gloomily  after,  like  a 
funeral  procession  in  which  the  ball  is  the  body, 
and  Nimbletoe  chief  mourner. 

The  ball  is  again  kicked  off  by  Nimbletoe,. 
this  time  from  the  half-way  mark.  It  flies- 
towards  Dodger  once  more,  but  a  puff  of  wind 
comes  and  carries  it  rather  far  to  one  side,  and 
it  lights  over  the  touch-line.  This  necessitates 
its  being  kicked  over  again,  and  this  time  it  goes- 
straight  for  the  Jingoe  goal  and  is  caught  by  a. 
three- quarter-back.  The  Grampus  forwards,, 
following  up  hard,  are  close  upon  him  ;  there  is: 
little  time  to  decide,  and  before  he  has  decided- 
half  a  dozen  pairs  of  strong  hands  are  upon  him, 
and  he  is  pinioned,  he  and  the  ball,  hard  and! 
fast.  “  Down,”  he  cries,  and  at  once  putting  it* 
down,  extricates  himself  as  quickly  as  he  can- 
from  the  maul,  and  runs  back  to  his  place.  The- 
Grampuses  break  through  this  maul,  but 
Wriggle  picks  up  the  ball  at  their  toes,  and  being;, 
at  once  smothered  another  maul  forms. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TWO  CABIN-BOYS: 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  BY  LAND' 
AND  SEA. 

By  Louis  Rousselet. 

CHAPTER  VII. — BASTIEN  MOREAU’S  SECRET. 

WHEN  Daniel  awoke  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  much  surprised  to  see  that- 
Dominique  had  got  up  and  left  the  room,. 
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However,  His  absence  did  not  make  bim 
suspect  anything,  and  so  while  waiting  for 
him  to  come  back  he  opened  the  window 
and  looked  out  on  the  harbour. 

But  the  lad's  mind,  full  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  history  of  the  goldseeker,  was  far 
away  from  Cette.  He  was  beyond  the 
seas,  in  the  fabulous  lands  of  the  south. 
And  so  a  country  really  existed  where  one 
could  get  rich  all  of  a  sudden — where  you 
only  had  to  dig  a  shaft  to  see  a  stream  of 
gold  gush  forth  !  Why  not  go  there  too, 
Daniel,  and  try  your  fortune  ?  Itis  true  that 
Bastien  Moreau  struggled  against  poverty 
for  a  long  time,  but  think  of  the  results 
which  crowned  his  efforts!  Daniel  was 
young — he  had  all  his  life  before  him. 
What  were  a  few  years  more  or  less  if  he 
could  return  to  Castell  with  millions  ? 

If  only  he  knew  the  exact  spot  where 
the  miner  had  found  his  prize  !  The  notes 
had  told  him  that  Bastien  had  left  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  gone  a  long  way  up  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  a  large  river  which  ran  through  a 
desert.  But  what  was  this  river  ?  The 
miner’s  information  was  vague,  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Perhaps  he  had  not  read  the  notes  care¬ 
fully  enough,  and  then  the  sailor  had  so 
abruptly  interrupted  his  reading !  The 
pocket-book  was  always  there ;  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  resume  the  perusal 
of  the  journal. 

Daniel  left  the  window  and  walked 
towards  the  drawers.  The  drawer  re¬ 
mained  half  open.  As  he  was  putting  in 
his  hand  the  boy  was  stopped  by  remorse. 
To  re-read  the  manuscript  he  would  have 
to  re-open  the  clasp  and  again  break  his 
promise.  Yesterday  he  had  an  excuse — 
he  sought  to  recognise  the  -widow.  To-day 
his  indiscretion  was  wholly  selfish.  No, 
he  would  certainly  respect  Bastien’ s  secret. 
He  moved  away  from  the  temptation. 

But  he  went  back  again  to  see  the  book 
was  all  right,  and  pulled  open  the  drawer. 
The  pocket-book  was  no  longer  there ! 

After  a  moment’s  surprise  Daniel  thought 
he  was  mistaken.  He  drew  out  one  drawer 
after  the  other — all  were  empty.  Perhaps 
the  pocket-book  had  slipped  into  the  back. 
Feverishly  he  jerked  out  all  the  drawers — 
the  chest  was  empty. 

He  remained  for  an  instant  appalled. 
Then  with  a  foolish  hope  he  looked  over 
the  chest  of  drawers  again,  he  searched  in 
his  pockets,  he  searched  in  the  lining  of  his 
clothes.  Nothing  was  to  be  found  ! 

Then  a  suspicion  crossed  his  mind. 

“  Dominique  has  taken  the  pocket- 
book  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

In  three  bounds  he  had  cleared  the  door, 
descended  the  staircase,  and  was  before 
Madame  Ginestous,  ensconced  as  usual 
behind  her  counter. 

“  Where  is  Dominique  ?  ”  he  asked,  in  a 
choking  voice. 

“You  know  as  well  as  I  do,’’  placidly 
replied  the  innkeeper.  “Mr.  Martigues 
joined  his  ship  last  evening.  He  came 
down  after  bidding  you  good-bye,  and  has 
generously  settled  your  account.  His  ship 
sailed  this  morning.  As  he  went  away  he 
said,  ‘  Madame  Ginestous,  I  entrust  the 
lad  to  you,  as  he  will  have  to  embark  in  a 
day  or  two.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  leave 
him  alone,  but  duty  calls,  and  I  know  you 
will  take  as  much  care  of  him  as  of  your 
own  child.’  He  is  such  a  good  fellow,  you 
know.” 

“Then  Dominique  has  gone,”  interrupted 
the  lad ;  “  you  are  sure  of  it  ?  ” 

“  As  much  as  1  can  be  sure  of  anything,” 
said  the  fat  lady.  “The  pilot  who  took 
out  the  ship  on  which  Dominique  was  has 


just  come  in  to  have  a  glass  at  this  very 
counter.  You  must  pluck  up  your  courage, 
my  boy.  Mr.  Martigues  will  come  back 
one  of  these  days,  and  you  will  see  him 
again.” 

“  I  hope  so,  indeed,”  murmured  Daniel, 
who,  pale  and  perplexed,  had  heard  what 
the  innkeeper  said. 

For  a  moment  he  was  on  the  point  of 
accusing  Dominique  and  exposing  his  con¬ 
duct.  But  what  would  have  been  the  use  ? 
The  sailor  had  only  friends  in  the  house. 
It  would  have  caused  a  useless  slander,  and 
would  have  had  no  result,  and  so  he  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  thanking  Madame 
Ginestous,  and  with  aching  heart  and 
bowed  head  he  regained  his  room. 

Once  alone  there  he  sat  down  in  front  of 
the  table,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands, 
burst  out  crying. 

With  the  extreme  mobility  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  he  reproached  himself  with  all  he 
bad  done  since  he  had  left  Castell,  the 
absurd  confidence  he  had  placed  in  the 
unknown,  the  expenses  he  had  incurred, 
and,  above  all,  the  culpable  indiscretion 
with  which  he  had  broken  his  promise. 
How  could  he  tell  his  father  that  he  had 
lost  the  pocket-book?  How  could  he 
confess  these  new  mistakes  ?  What  was 
he  to  do  in  the  meanwhile  without  money  ? 
If  he  could  not  find  a  ship  shortly'  he  would 
have  to  beg  his  bread. 

All  at  once  he  saw  through  his  tears 
something  shining  on  the  table.  It  was 
the  twenty-franc  piece  taken  out  of  the 
pocket-book,  and  left  there  in  his  hurry  to 
hide  its  contents  from  the  sailor.  This 
discovery  consoled  him  a  little.  Thanks 
to  this,  if  he  managed  carefully  he  could 
wait  for  an  opportunity  of  embarking.  He 
put  the  louis  in  his  pocket,  and  calming 
down  a  bit,  resolved  to  go  and  ask  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Deves. 

His  hat  remained  on  the  ground,  where 
he  had  thrown  it  the  night  before.  In 
stooping  to  pick  it  up  Daniel  saw  a  piece 
of  paper,  half  torn  and  dirty,  but  carefully 
folded.  He  picked  it  up  mechanically  and 
unfolded  it.  The  paper  bore  a  few  lines  in 
fine,  close  writing,  in  which,  at  the  first 
glance,  he  recognised  the  hand  of  Bastien 
Moreau.  He  read : 

“  Start  from  the  point  where  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee  joins  the  Murray,  go  down  the 
right  bank  for  about  six  hundred  paces,  to 
a  narrow  rocky  ravine,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  shaded  by  the  gum-trees ;  then 
turn  your  back  to  the  river,  keep  up  towards 
the  north,  and  follow  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine.  After  a  two  hours’  walk  you  will 
find  a  huge  isolated  stone,  which  indi¬ 
cates — ” 

The  sentence  was  broken  off  here  by  a 
tear,  which  had  removed  one  of  the  lower 
angles  of  the  paper.  There  could  still, 
however,  be  read  at  the  opposite  corner, 
“  which  is  sunk  at  twenty-eight  feet,”  and 
below  were  a  few  lines  and  figures  joining 
some  round  marks,  which  were  probably 
the  remains  of  a  plan  of  the  ground. 

Daniel  read  these  enigmatic  words  over 
and  over  again.  Without  doubt  this  was 
the  plan  the  gold-digger  spoke  of,  and 
which  he  always  carried  about  with  him. 

“  Why,”  asked  Daniel,  “  is  the  plan 
torn  ?  Perhaps  because  Bastien  had  ex¬ 
hausted  the  mine,  and  had  no  further  use 
for  these  directions.  But  why  then  did  he 
keep  it  ?  And  what  is  the  Murray  ?  and 
the  Murrumbidgee  ?  I  shall  know  some 
day ;  but  anyhow  I  have  got  the  plan,  and 
if  Madame  Moreau  is  not  to  profit  by  it,  it 
is  only  just  that  I  should.  It  is  evident 
this  was  destined  for  me  ;  it  is  providential 


that  it  was  saved  from  the  hands  of  Domi¬ 
nique  to  fall  into  mine  !” 

He  folded  the  old  paper  with  great  care, 
put  it  away  in  his  inner  pocket,  and 
seizing  his  hat,  started  out. 

While  running  towards  the  office  of  the 
Shipping  Registry  he  murmured,  “  1  From 
where  the  Murrumbidgee  rejoins  the  Mur¬ 
ray — six  hundred  paces,’  I  shall  always 
remember  that.” 

Mr.  Deves  was  not  in  his  office.  Daniel 
waited  for  him  with  intense  impatience, 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  good  cashier  he- 
rushed  to  meet  him. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Deves,”  he  said,. 
“  I  am  off  to  Australia.” 

“  Good  morning,  my  lad,”  quietly  re¬ 
plied  the  clerk ;  “  you  have  got  a  ship,, 
then  ?” 

“  No  ;  but  I  want  to  go  to  Australia.” 

“Oh!  Well,  come  into  my  office,  and 
we’ll  look  at  the  ships  due  outwards.  Per¬ 
haps  we  shall  find  something.” 

Daniel  followed  Mr.  Deves,  who,  much 
less  impatient,  proceeded  to  his  place  with 
a  dignified  want  of  haste.  He  hung  up 
his  hat  and  coat  on  a  hook,  carefully  tied 
up  his  silk  sleeves,  and  then  seated  himself 
in  his  large  arm-chair.  Then  he  drew  to¬ 
wards  him  a  green  register,  with  the  back 
ornamented  with  a  red  label,  on  which 
were  these  letters  in  gold,  “  Outwards, 
1863.”  But  at  the  moment  of  opening  it 
he  adjusted  his  seat,  took  out  of  his  pocket 
a  little  tortoiseshell  snuff-box,  and  cau¬ 
tiously  proceeded  with  the  absorption  of  a 
pinch. 

Daniel  felt  his  southern  blood  boil.  At 
length  the  cashier  put  his  genteel  pair  of 
spectacles  on  his  nose  and  opened  his 
ledger. 

“Wo  said  Australia,”  he  gently  re¬ 
marked.  “Let us  see;  ”  and,  running  his 
fingers  down  the  list  of  ships,  “  Here  is 
the  Juno,  Captain  Maquart,  for  Grahams- 
town.  That  is  at  the  Cape  ;  that  will  not 
do.  The  Bertha  Alice,  for  Monte  Video  ; 
the  St.  James — must  you  really  go  to  the 
Antipodes  ?  ” 

“If  possible,”  said  Daniel,  timidly.  • 

“  Because  I  see  the  White  Cross  for  Rio 
cle  Janeiro.  The  captain  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  could  give  you  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  there.” 

“  I  would  rather  go  to  Australia.” 

“  Stick  to  it,  then.  But  what  do  you 
want  to  go  there  for  ?  it  is  not  such  an  at¬ 
tractive  country.” 

“I  hardly  know,”  the  lad  mumbled; 
“  but  I  want  to  go  to  one  of  the  Australian, 
ports — either  Sydney  or  Melbourne.” 

“In  that  case,  then,”  said  the  obliging 
cashier,  “  you  can’t  go  from  Cette,  my  boy. 
I  have  looked  down  all  the  ships  in  lading, 
and  there  is  not  one  bound  for  the  country 
of  your  dreams.” 

“That  is  a  great  pity,  sir.  But  what 
would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  ” 

“Go  on  the  White  Cross  ;  you  will  see 
Brazil,  which  is  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  Australia,  and  when  you  have  got 
your  officer’s  gold  lace  you  will  find  am. 
opportunity  of  going’  to  Melbourne.  I 
will  put  in  a  word  for  you  to  the  captain, 
he  wants  a  cabin-boy.  Seeing  what  the 
pay  is,  they  always  are  in  want  of  a  cabin- 
boy  on  board  ship.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Daniel;  “  but  please 
allow  me  to  think  over  it  before  I  engage.” 

The  lad  had  never  thought  of  this  mis¬ 
chance,  and  he  came  out  of  Mr.  Deves’s 
office  quite  crestfallen. 

“Hallo,  youngster!  the  bank  has  broken, 
has  it  ?  Your  face  looks  as  though  it 
had.” 


At  these  words,  uttered  in  a  ban¬ 
tering  tone,  Daniel  looked  up  and 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
burly  man  of  large  stature,  whose 
ruddy  face,  fringed  with  a  short 
yellow  beard,  and  lighted  up  by 
small  piercing  eyes,  had  a  look  of  the 
jolliest  and  most  taking  nature  imaginable. 
A  gold-laced  cap,  with  a  longishpeak,  and 
a  blue-cloth  coat,  proclaimed  a  merchant 
captain.  The  giant,  enchanted  at  his  own 
joke,  was  indulging  in  a  quiet  chuckle 
which  shook  his  whole  frame. 

Daniel,  considerably  disconcerted,  re¬ 
mained,  hat  in  hand,  before  the  stranger. 

“  Your  pocket  is  empty,  eh  P  You  have 
been  to  get  an  advance  from  the  cashier. 
But  he  is  a  close-fisted  fellow,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 
“No,  captain;  it  is  not .  that,”  said 
Daniel;  “I  have  been  to  ask  Mr.  Deves 
for  a  ship.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  the  captain,  becoming  serious, 
“  you  want  a  ship  P  ” 

“  Yes,  captain  ;  I  want  a  berth  as  cabin-boy.” 

“  So  I  suppose.  How  old  are  you  ?  ” 

“Fifteen.” 

“  Have  you  not  found  a  ship  ?  ” 

“  No,  captain — at  least,  I’ve  not  got  one  because  I 
want  to  go  to  Australia.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  What’s  your  name  ?  ” 

“  Daniel  Riva,  of  Castell.” 

“  Have  you  been  to  sea  before  ?  ” 

“  No,  captain  ;  but  I  know  the  sea.  My  father  is  a  pilot, 
and  I  have  served  under  him.” 

“  You  look  like  a  steady,  resolute  fellow,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain;  “  you  ought  to  do.  Look  here!  I’m  off  to-morrow, 
and  I  can  do  with  a  boy.  I  am  going  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  after  that  I  am  bound  for  Australia.  Will  that  suit  you  ?  ” 
“  Certainly,”  answered  Daniel,  in  high  glee. 

“Well,  shake  hands,  my  lad,”  and  the  captain  buried  the  lad’s 
small  hand  in  his  own  enormous  red  fist.  Then,  taking  a  louis  out 
of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  he  presented  it  to  him,  with,  “  There,  you 
have  got  twenty  francs  earnest  money.  I  trust  to  you.  To-morrow, 
at  ten  o’clock,  get  on  board.  Ask  for  the  Jackson,  an  American 
ship,  Captain  Goulard,  bound  for  Mogador.” 

“  Right,  captain  !  I  will  be  punctual.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Some  more  “  Boy’s  Own  ”  Writers. 


1.  Paul  Blake.  2.  Jules  Verne.  3.  Dr.  Gordon  Stables.  4.  S.  Whitchurch 


Sadler,  r.n.  5.  Dr.  Scoffern. 
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FIFTH  FORM  AT  ST.  DOMINIC’S: 


THE 


A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  the  Author  of 

“The  Adventures  of  a  Three  Guinea  Watch,”  etc. 
'HATTER  VII.— THE  “DOMINICAN,”  NUMBER  ONE. 


THE  eventful  clay  had  come  at  last.  Anthony 
and  his  confederates  had  worked  hard,  evening 
.after  evening,  in  the  secrecy  of  their  studies,  and 
-the  first  number  of  the  “Dominican”  was  ready 
for  publication.  The  big  frame  had  been  smuggled 
in,  and  the  big  sheet  was  now  safely  lodged  behind 
"the  glass,  with  its  eight  broad  columns  of  clearly- 
written  manuscript  all  ready  to  astonish  St.  Do¬ 
minic’s.  Two  nails  had  surreptitiously  been  driven 
into  the  wall  outside  the  Fifth  Form  room,  on 
which  the  precious  document  was  to  be  suspended, 
and  Tony  only  waited  for  “lights  out”  to  creep 
down  and,  with  the  aid  of  Ricketts  and  Bullinger, 
rfix  it  in  position.  Everything  succeeded  well.  The 
secret  had  been  kept  most  carefully,  and  when, 
next  morning,  St.  Dominic’s  woke  up  and  swarmed 
down  the  passage  past  the  Fifth  Form  class-room, 
the  sight  of  a  huge  frame,  with  the  words  “The 
Dominican  ”  staring  out  from  it,  and  several  yards 
■of  writing  underneath,  fairly  startled  them.  Master 
Paul,  the  fag  who  had  been  deputed  to  the  no  easy 
task  of  preserving  the  structure  from  injury,  had  a 
hard  time  of  it,  there  was  such  a  hustling  and 
crowding  in  front  of  it  whenever  classes  were  not 
.going  on.  The  little  boys  squeezed  in  front ;  the 
bigger  boys  read  over  their  heads;  the  Sixth 
examined  it  from  the  back  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  Fifth  Form  from  various  positions 
watched  with  complacency  the  effect  of  this 
■  venture. 

At  first  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity, 
then  as  a  joke  ;  then  gradually  it  dawned 
.on  St.  Dominic’s  that  it  was  a  Fifth  Form 
production,  and  finally  it  appeared  in  its 
true  light  as  a  school  newspaper. 

Lornan,  attracted  by  the  crowd  of  boys, 
strolled  down  the  passage  to  the  place  and 
joined  the  group,  just  as  a  small  boy  was 
reading  aloud  the  following  descriptive 
extract  from 


Intense  excitement  in  St.  Dominic's. 


“  Our  Special  Correspondent  in 
Guinea-pig-Land  : 

“Last  night  the  ceremony  of  admit¬ 
ting  a  new  member  into  the  ancient 
and  honourable  craft  of  Guinea-pigs  was 
■celebrated  with  the  usual  mysteries.  The 


event  took  place  in  the  fourth  junior 
class-room.  The  Guinea-pigs  assembled 
in  force,  with  blackened  faces  and  false 
whiskers.  The  lights  being  put  out. 
Brother  Bilke  proposed,  and  Brother 
Smudge  seconded,  the  election  of  the  new 
aspirant,  and  the  motion  being  put  to  the 
Guinea-pigs,  was  received  with  a  unanimous 
grunt.  The  Guinea-pig  elect  was  then  ad¬ 
mitted.  He  was  classically  attired  in  a 
pair  of  slippers  and  a  collar,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  initiation  at  once  commenced. 
The  candidate  was  stretched  across  the 
lowest  desk,  face  downwards,  and  in  this 
position  greeted  with  the  flat  side  of  a 
cricket-bat  by  the  junior  brother  present. 
He  was  then  advanced  to  the  next  desk, 
where  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  by 
the  next  youngest;  and  so  on  to  the 
senior  brother  present.  Half  way  through 
the  ceremony  the  new  member  expressed  a 


desire  to  withdraw  his  candidature,  but 
this  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority.  When  our  reporter  left,  the 
ceremony  was  being  repeated  with  the 
round  side  of  the  bat.  We  understand  the 
Dew  Guinea-pig  is  keeping  his  bed  to-day 
after  the  exciting  ceremony  of  initiation.” 

This  was  capital  fun,  and  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all — even  by  Stephen,  who  knew 
it  was  intended  to  represent  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  which,  mercifully,  had  not  been 
nearly  so  sore  as  pictured. 

But  the  next  extract  was  not  quite  as 
pleasing. 

“  Cricket  Notice. 

“  The  Alphabet  Match  will  be  played  on 
Saturday.  The  following  are  the  two 
elevens  [and  here  the  list  followed].  Of 
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these  twenty-two  players,  it  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  fourteen  are  from  the  Fifth, 
and  only  eight  from  the  Sixth.  What  is 
our  Sixth  coming  to  ?  ” 

This  was  not  at  all  gratifying  to  the 
Sixth  Form  fellows  present.  It  was  un¬ 
fortunately  true,  but  they  did  not  at  all 
fancy  such  prominence  being  given  to  the 
fact.  The  next  extract  was  still  more 
pointed. 

“Sixth  Form  Debating  Society. 

“  The  usual  meeting  of  the  Sixth  Form 
Debating  Society  was  held  last  week,  the 
Doctor  in  the  chair.  A  sprinkling  of  lads 
from  the  Fifth,  in  their  Sunday  coats  and 
collars,  was  present,  by  kind  permission. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was,  ‘  That  the 
present  Sixth  is  degenerate.’  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  member  of  the  Sixth  to  open 
the  discussion,  Master  Bramble,  captain  of 
the  Tadpoles,  kindly  undertook  the  task. 
He1  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
Sixth  were  degenerate.  They  had  fallen 
off  in  cricket  since  he  could  remember, 
and  in  intellect,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the 
falling’-off  was  still  worse.  If  they  would 
take  his  advice,  they  would  avoid  the  play¬ 
ground  during  the  present  season,  and  by 
all  -means  withdraw  their  candidate  for  the 
Nightingale  Scholarship,  as  he  was  certain 
to  be  beaten  by  boys  in  a  lower  form.  As 
to  behaviour,  he  could  point  to  virtuous 
behaviour  among  the  Tadpoles  quite  -equal 
to  that  of  the  monitors.  He  didn’t  wish 
to  ask  questions,  but  would  like  to  know 
whht  they  all  found  so  attractive  in 
Maltby.  Then,  too,  they  all  oiled  their 
hair.  No  previous  Sixth  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  this  effeminacy,  or  of  wearing 
lavender  kid  gloves  on  Sundays.  He  re¬ 
peated,  ‘  What  were  we  coming  to  ?  ’ 

“  Mr.  R — g — h  opened  in  the  negative. 
He  denied  all  the  charges  made  by  the 
young  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken. 
He  undertook  to  get  up  an  eleven  to  beat 
any  eleven  the  Tadpoles  could  put  into  the 
field ;  and  as  to  intellect,  why,  didn’t  the 
Tadpoles,  some  of  them,  get  their  sums 
done  by  the  Sixth  ?  Besides,  even  if  their 
intellect  was  weak,  couldn’t  they  use  cribs  P 
He  didn't  use  them  himself,  but  he  knew 
one  or  two  who  did.  He  didn’t  understand 
the  objection  to  the  hair-oil ;  he  used  it  to 
make  the  hair  sit  down  on  his  head. 
[Raleigh,  it  should  be  said,  had  a  most 
irrepressible  bunch  of  curls  on  his  head.] 
He  wore  kid  gloves  on  Sunday  because  he 
had  had  a  pair  given  him  by  his  great- 
aunt  Jane  Ann.  He  maintained  the  Sixth 
was  not  degenerate. 

“  Mr.  L — m — n  followed  on  the  same 
side.  He  thought  it  the  greatest  liberty 
of  any  one  to  discuss  the  Sixth.  He  was 
a  Sixth  Form  fellow,  and  a  monitor,  and 
if  he  wasn’t  looked  up  to  he  ought  to  be, 
and  he  intended  to  be.  He  was  in  the 
cricket  eleven,  and  he  was  intellectual — 
very,  very  much  so.  He  was  going  in  for 
the  Nightingale  Scholarship,  and  had  no 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  result. 
He  hardly  understood  his  friend’s  reference 
to  Maltby.  Why  shouldn’t  he  go  there 
and  take  his  fag  too  if  he  chose  ?  Fie 
didn’t  see  what  right  the  Fifth  had  to 
fags  at  all.  He  had  a  fag,  but  then  he 
was  in  the  Sixth.  His  fag  admired  him, 
and  he  never  told  him  not  to.  The  Sixth 
rould  not  be  degenerate  as  long  as  he  was 
in  it. 

“  Other  speakers  followed,  including 
Mr .1/1/ — r — n,  who  maintained  that  Michael 
Angelo  was  a  greater  musician  than  Queen 


Anne.  He  was  here  called  to  order,  and 
reminded  that  Michael  Angelo  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  degeneracy  of  the  Sixth. 
He  begged  leave  to  explain — 

“  At  this  point  our  reporter  fell  asleep.” 

The  laughter  which  greeted  the  reading 
of  this  extract  was  by  no  means  shared  by 
the  Sixth  Form  boys  present,  who,  had 
the  next  selection  been  in  a  similar  strain, 
would  have  quitted  the  scene  and  taken 
their  chance  of  satisfying  their  curiosity 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  paper 
at  a  more  convenient  season. 

But  the  next  lucubration  was  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Stephen’s  examination  paper, 
with  the  answers  thereto  embellished,  and 
in  many  cases  bodily  supplied,  by  the  fer¬ 
tile  Anthony.  The  luckless  Stephen,  who 
was  wedged  up  in  the  front  row  of  readers, 
could  have  sunk  into  the  earth  on  meeting 
once  more  that  hateful  paper  face  to  face, 
and  feeling  himself  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  the  whole  school.  For  the  wonderful 
answers  which  now  appeared  were  hardly 
any  of  them  his  own  composition,  and  he 
did  not  even  get  credit  for  the  few  correct 
things  he  had  said.  Shouts  of  laughter 
greeted  the  reading,  during  which  he  dared 
not  lift  his  eyes  from  the  ground.  But 
the  answer  to  Question  6,  “  What  is  a 
minus  ?  ”  was  more  than  human  flesh  and 
blood  could  endure. 

What  is  a  Minus  ? 

“  ‘  Minus  ’  is  derived  from  two  English 
words,  ‘my,’  meaning  my,  and  ‘  nus,’ 
which  is  the  London  way  of  pronouncing 
‘nurse.’  My  nurse  is  a  dear  creature;  I 
love  her  still,  especially  now  she  doesn’t 
wash  my  face.  I  hated  having  my  face 
washed.  My  nurse’s  name  is  Mrs.  Blake, 
but  I  always  call  her  my  own  Noodle- 
oodle-oo.  I  do  love  her  so  !  How  I  would 
like  to  hug  her !  She  sewed  the  strings 
ox  my  little  flannel  vest  on  in  front  just 
before  I  came  here  because  she  knew  I 
couldn’t  tie  them  behind  by  myself —  ” 

“She  didn’t!”  shouted  Stephen,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  indignation. 

Poor  boy !  The  laughter  which  greeted 
this  simple  exclamation  was  enough  to 
finish  up  any  one,  and,  with  a  bursting 
heart,  and  a  face  crimson  with  confusion, 
he  struggled  out  of  the  crowd  and  ran  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  taka  him  to  his  own 
class-room. 

But  if  he  imagined  in  his  misery  that 
the  whole  school  was  going  to  spend  the 
entire  day  jeering  at  him,  and  him  alone, 
he  was  greatly  mistaken,  for  once  out  of 
sight  Stephen  soon  passed  out  of  mind  in 
presence  of  the  next  elegant  extract  read 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  assembled  audi¬ 
ence.  This  was  no  other  than  Simon’s 
“  Love  Ballad.” 

Simon,  it  should  be  known,  was  one  of 
the  dullest  boys  in  St.  Dominic’s,  and  it 
was  a  standing  marvel  how  he  ever  came 
to  be  in  the  Fifth,  for  he  was  both  a  dunce 
and  an  idiot.  But  he  had  one  ambition 
and  one  idea,  which  was  that  he  could 
write  poetry  ;  and  the  following  touching 
ballad  from  his  pen  lie  offered  to  the 
“Dominican,”  and  the  “Dominican” 
showed  its  appreciation  of  real  talent  by 
inserting  it : — ■ 

“  A  Love  Ballab. 

“  I  wish  I  was  a  buttercup, 

Upon  the  mountain  top, 

That  you  might  sweetly  pick  me  up, 

And  sweetly  let  me  drop. 


I  wish  I  was  a  little  worm, 

All  rigling*  in  the  sun, 

That  I  myself  towards  thee  might  turn 
When  fliou  along  didst  come. 

Oh,  I  wish  I  was  a  doormat,  sweet. 

All  prostrate  on  the  floor, 

If  only  thou  wouldst  wipe  thy  l’eet, 

On  me,  what  could  I  want  more  ?  ” 


■  Possibly  “  wriggling.” 

Simon, ’who,  with  true  poet’s  instinct,  was-- 
standing  among  the  crowd  listening  to  his- 
own  poem,  was  somewhat  perplexed  by 
the  manner  in  which  his  masterpiece  was- 
received.  That  every  one  was  delighted 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  he  had  an 
impression  he  had  meant  the  ballad  to  be- 
pathetic.  St.  Dominic’s,  however,  had  taken 
it  up  in  another  way,  and  appeared  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  facetious.  At  any  rate  his  fame- 
was  made,  and  looking  as  if  a  laurel  wreath., 
already  encircled  his  brow,  he  modestly  re¬ 
tired,  feeling  no  further  interest  now  his 
own  piece  was  ended. 

Oliver’s  poem  on  the  Tadpoles,  with  its- 
marvellous  rhymes,  fell  comparatively  flat 
after  this  ;  and  Bullinger’s  first  chapter  of 
the  History  of  St.  Dominic’s  failed  to  rivet - 
the  attention  of  the  audience,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  became  suddenly  and  painfully  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  “  Diary  of  the  Sixth  Form 
Mouse,”  from  the  pen  of  Wraysford.  We- 
must  inflict  a  few  passages  from  this  docu¬ 
ment  on  the  reader,  as  the  paper  was  the- 
cause  of  some  trouble  hereafter. 

‘  ‘  Diary  of  the  Sixth  Form  Mouse. 

“Monday.— Up  early  and  to -k  a  good 
breakfast  in  one  of  the  desks  where  there- 
was  a  jam  sandwich  and  several  toffee- 
drops.  The  Sixth  seem  to  like  jam  sand¬ 
wiches  and  toffee-drops,  there  are  some  of' 
them  in  nearly  every  desk.  The  desk  I 
was  in  had  a  packet  of  cigarettes  in  one 
corner.  They  were  labelled  ‘Mild.’  X 
wonder  why  the  Sixth  like  their  cigarettes; 
mild.  In  the  same  desk  were  one  or  two 
books  written  by  a  man  called  Bohn ;  they 
seemed  queer  books,  for  they  had  Latin  and 
Greek  names  outside,  but  all  the  reading  in¬ 
side  was  English.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  quar¬ 
relling  that  goes  on  in  this  room.  You  would 
not  suppose,  to  see  these  monitors  walk 
grandly  up  and  down  the  passages  striking 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  small  boys, 
that  they  could  possibly  condescend  to 
quarrel  over  the  possession  of  an  inkpot  or 
the  ownership  of  an  acid-drop  found  among  ■ 
the  cinders.  Alas !  it  is  very  sad.  They 
don’t  seem  anything  like  the  Sixth  of  old. 
days.  I  shall  emigrate  if  this  goes  on. 

“Wednesday. — A  great  row  to-day 
when  the  Doctor  was  out  of  the  room.  The  - 
two  senior  monitors  engaged  in  a  game  at 
marbles — knuckle  down — in  the  course  of 
which  one  player  accused  the  other  of: 
cheating.  There  was  nearly  a  fight,  only 
neither  seemed  exactly  to  like  to  begin,  and 
both  appeared  relieved  when  the  Doctor- 
came  in  and  confiscated  the  marbles.” 

And  so  the  diary  went  on,  in  a  strain., 
highly  offensive  to  the  Sixth  and  equally 
delighting  to  the  lower  forms.  After  this; 
the  Sixth  withdrew,  not  caring  to  face- 
further  taunts  of  the  kind,  and  leaving  a 
free  field  to  the  rest  of  St.  Dominic’s,  who 
perused  this  wonderful  broadside  to  the 
end  with  unflagging  interest.  Some  of  the 
advertisements  with  which  Tony  had  filled 
up  the  gaps  caused  considerable  mirth- 
such  as  this  : — “A  gentleman  about  to  clear- 
out  his  desk,  begs  to  give  notice  that  he- 
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•will  Sell  by  Auction  to-morrow,  after 
‘  Lights  out,  ’  all  those  rare  and  valuable 
articles,  to  wit:— li  gross  best  cherry 
stones,  last  year’s,  in  excellent  condition. 
About  12  assorted  bread  crusts,  warranted 
dry  and  hard — one  with  a  covering  of  fossil¬ 
ised  sardine.  Six  quires  of  valuable  manu¬ 
script  notes  on  various  subjects,  comprising 
Latin,  Greek,  'Mathematics,  French,  and 
Crambo.  One  apple,  •  well  seasoned,  and 
embellished  with  a  brilliant  green  fur  of 
two  years’  growth.  And  many  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  treasures,  such  as  slate  pencils, 
nutshells,  an  antique  necktie,  several  de¬ 
funct  silkworms,  a  noble  three-bladed 
knife  (deficient  of  the  blades),  and  half  a 
pound  of  putty.  No  reserve  price.  Must 
be  cleared  out  at  whatever  sacrifice.” 

And  this  was  another  : — 

“This  is  to  give  notice,  that  whereas 
certain  parties  calling  themselves  Guinea- 
pigs  have  infringed  on  our  patent  rights, 
we  the  Tadpoles  of  St.  Dominic’s  have  been 
and  are  from  time  immemorial  entitled  to 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  appearing  in 
public  with  dirty  faces,  uncombed  hair,  and 
inky  fingers.  We  have  also  the  sole  right 
of  making  beasts  of  ourselves  on  every 
possible  occasion  ;  and  we  hereby  declare 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  institute  proceed¬ 
ings  against  all  parties,  of  whatever  name, 
who  shall  hereafter  trespass  on  these  our 
inalienable  rights.  By  order,  B.  Smudge- 
face  and  T.  Blacknose,  Secretaries.” 

This  final  onslaught  broke  up  the  party. 
The  aggrieved  Tadpoles  rushed  to  their 
quarters  and  fumed  and  raged  themselves 
into  a  state  bordering  on  madness ;  and 
vowed  revenge  till  they  were  hoarse. 

It  was  a  curious  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
at  prayers  that  evening  there  were  more 
clean  faces  among  the  Tadpoles  than  had 
been  seen  there  since  the  formation  of  that 
ancient  and  honourable  fraternity. 

( To  be  continued .) 
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EXPLOSIVE  SPIDERS,  AND  HOW 
TO  MAKE  THEM. 

By  Dr.  Scoffern. 
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“Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him,”  say 
the  proverb  ;  and  iodide  of  nitrogen  has  got  ; 
bad  name,  not  because  of  its  own  misdeeds,  bu 
because  of  its  family  alliance  with  the  terribli 
“chloride  of  nitrogen.”  Iodide  of  nitrogen 
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indeed,  is  curiously  and  captiously  explosive, 
but  then — at  least  in  quantities  far  larger  than  I 
shall  let  you  meddle  with — its  explosion  does  no 
harm.  It  is  made  by  a  wet  process,  and  until 
dry  will  not  explode  at  all.  When  dry  it  cannot 
be  made  to  explode  by  contact  with  flame,  or  by 
touch  with  a  red-hot  poker;  but  just  touch  it 
with  a  cool  body,  or  even  let  it  fall  upon  a  sur¬ 
face  of  water,  and  off  it  goes  with  a  bang. 
Should  you  touch  it  -when  dry  with  your  finger, 
it  explodes,  giving  the  finger  a  smart  blow,  but 
not  burning.  The  finger,  however,  will  be 
stained  red,  very  much  as  it  would  have  been 
had  blood  been  smeared  over  it. 

Before  explaining  to  you  how  to  make  this 
curious  body,  I  will  tell  you  a  short  and  true 
anecdote  about  it.  Some  years  ago  I  occupied 
a  house  in  the  suburbs  having  a  back  court- yard, 
separated  from  some  yet  unoccupied  building 
land  by  a  low  wall.  The  building  plot  was  a 
great  sporting  ground  for  roughs,  who,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  using  the  spot  as  a  playground,  occa¬ 
sionally  climbed  over  the  wall,  and,  forgetful  of 
the  distinction  between  meum  and  teum,  appro¬ 
priated  —  more  plainly,  stole  — ■  any  portable 
thing  they  found  handy.  Eesolving  to  abate 
the  nuisance,  I  bethought  myself  of  iodide  of 
nitrogen.  Having  prepared  a  sufficient  quantity, 
I  smeared  it  before  drying  over  the  wall-top, 
knowing  well  that  so  soon  as  dry  any  larce- 
nously-disposed  rough  touching  it  would  be 
smartly  castigated  without  bodily  harm.  It  was 
a  hot  day.  Watching  the  progress  of  drying 
from  an  invisible  outlook,  the  first  incident  was 
that  of  a  big  fly  which  had  been  imprudent 
enough  to  alight  on  the  smeared  wall.  Crack  ! 
off  went  a  dried  patch  of  iodide  ;  a  violet-hued 
cloud  ascended,  and  the  fly  was  demolished.  It 
is  a  faculty  of  the  iodide  to  explode  in  patches. 
You  cannot  well  explode  a  train  of  it,  as  you 
could  a  train  of  gunpowder  ;  so  the  bulk  of  my 
explosive  remained. 

Continuing  my  outlook,  rough  boys  and 
youths,  of  varying  ages  and  dimensions,  con¬ 
tinued  to  flock  in  upon  the  patch  of  waste 
ground.  Generally  one  or  more  favoured  me 
by  vaulting  over  my  garden  wall  and  exploring 
my  back  premises.  But  instead  of  doing  so  on 
this  occasion  they  formed  into  groups  and  began 
to  settle  down  to  games,  such  as  rounders, 
cricket,  tip-cat,  and  kite-flying.  Whilst  de¬ 
bating  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  should  have 
any  sport  that  day,  my  cat  Tom  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared.  upon  the  scene  and  precipitated  the 
issue.  The  season  was  autumn,  the  day  was 
hot,  the  hour  about  4  p.m.  My  cat  Tom 
boasted  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  He  was 
a  magnificent  fellow,  a  miniature  Bengal  tiger 
to  look  at,  the  terror  of  all  neighbouring  Toms, 
the  pet  of  neighbouring  tabbies.  It  would 
seem  that  either  for  purposes  of  combat  or 
conrting,  he  had  an  appointment  for  about 
4  p.m.  on  the  day  in  question.  Making  his 
appearance  in  the  garden  he  yawned,  to  dissi¬ 
pate  effects  of  sleep,  stretched  out  his  tail,  put 
out  his  claws,  then  jumped  on  the  garden  wall, 
alighting  on  a  patch  of  my  iodide.  A  sharp 
explosion  followed,  and  Thomas  sprang  into  the 
air,  a  cloud  of  mysterious-looking  violet-tinted 
smoke  enveloping  him,  then  back  he  came  into 
the  garden  and  retired  moodily  to  his  lair.  The 
.noise  of  explosion  was  so  loud,  and  the  smoke- 
cloud  so  conspicuous,  that  the  roughs  paused  in 
their  games.  “He’s  a  shooting  of  the  cat,”  was 
the  cry  they  extemporised,  and  they  emphasised 
their  view  of  the  matter  by  a  volley  of  stones 
launched  against  my  premises.  The  volley 
intended  for  a  back  window  of  mine  was  badly 
aimed.  Instead  of  smashing  my  glass  the  vol¬ 
ley  broke  a  pane  for  my  next  door  neighbour. 
So  he  appears  on  the  scene,  raving  and  ges¬ 
ticulating.  The  row  was  by  this  time  consi¬ 
derable.  My  friends,  the  roughs,  having  ceased 
from  their  games,  collected  in  groups,  finally 
resolving  themselves  into  deliberative  assem¬ 
blies.  It  would  seem  that  the  result  of  debate 
was  the  resolve  that  some  boy  acquainted  with 
my  premises  should  edge  on  to  my  garden  wall 
and  make  a  reconnaisance.  It  was  done.  Up 
came  a  bold  urchin  to  the  wall  and  laid  hands 
on  the  top  of  it  preparatory  to  making  a  spring 
over.  But  a  shock  awaited  him. 


I  have  already  told  you  it  is  a  faculty  of  the 
nitrogen  iodide  to  explode  in  patches.  Neither 
the  accident  which  had  befallen  the  blue-bottle- 
fly  nor  the  subsequent  accident  to  Tom,  had  ex¬ 
hausted  or  near  exhausted  my  explosive  re¬ 
sources.  So  bang  !  Off  went  another  portion 
under  the  pair  of  larcenous  hands  laid  upon  it, 
with  the  bang,  the  usual  violet  smoke,  and,  I 
will  answer  for  it,  so  painful  a  blow  on  the  boy’s  ■ 
two  raw  palms  that  our  exploring  rough  had 
not  experienced  even  under  the  ferrule  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  screamed  an  agonised  Oh  ! 
then  waving  his  hands  aloft  I  could  see  they 
were  stained  all  blood-like  ;  next  running  away, 
he,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  rushed  home 
to  take  counsel  of  his  mother.  Presently  that 
lady  put  in  an  appearance,  and  not  a  little  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  clamour.  But  the  explosion  having 
occurred,  it  seemed  to  the  assembled  roughs 
there  could  follow  no  more.  Acting  upon  this 
idea,  several  came  up  to  the  wall,  laid  hands- 
upon  it,  and  were  more  or  less  castigated. 
What  began  as  a  row  ended  in  a  riot.  Police¬ 
men  appeared  on  the  scene,  nobody  could  make 
head  or  tail  of  it.  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
appear.  Darkness  came  on  and  there  was- 
quiet  ;  but  months  and  months  after  the  cry 
arose  whenever  I  chanced  to  look  over  my 
garden  wall  into  the  waste  playground,  “Who- 
shot  the  cat  ?” 

And  now  about  making  this  iodide  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  which  again  I  tell  you,  all  bad  character- 
for  danger  notwithstanding,  is  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  if  not  handled  in  much  larger  quantities-, 
than  I  shall  tell  you  to  make  or  you  would  care 
about  making.  Take  of  iodine  about  sufficient 
to  fill  a  saltspoon.  Put  it  into  a  porcelain  or 
glass  vessel — nothing  better  than  a  tea-cup — 
and  pour  upon  it  about  one  tablespoonful  of 
strong  hartshorn,  which  I  hope  I  need  not  tell 
you  is  ammoniacal  gas  dissolved  in  water.  Stir 
up  with  a  glass  rod  if  you  chance  to  have  it,  if 
not,  with  a  bonnet  straw  or  a  splint  of  wood. 
Allow  the  hartshorn  and  the  iodine  to  stand  at 
rest  for  about  half-an-hour,  and  then  pour  all 
upon  a  filter  of  white  blotting-paper.  A  ruddy 
liquid  filters  through,  and  upon  the  filter  re¬ 
mains  a  black  pasty  matter,  which  ultimately 
dries  into  a  light  powder.  So  long  as  it  is  wet 
and  pasty,  it  cannot  be  made  to  explode,  but: 
once  dry  it  cannot  be  touched  without  explo¬ 
sion.  The  dry  iodide  will  even  explode  by  the 
mere  shock  of  throwing  upon  the  surface  of  cold 
water.  So  you  must  have  made  up  your  mind 
what  to  do  with  it  whilst  yet  in  the  pasty  con¬ 
dition.  For  this  once  you  shall  distribute  it  in 
little  patches  over  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper. 
The  patches  may  be  about  two  inches  distant 
from  each  other.  Thus  distributed,  you  may, 
when  the  iodide  is  dry,  generally  succeed  in 
firing  off  any  one  ef  the  little  patches  without 
affecting  the  next. 

It  will  be  curious  to  note  how  the  iodide  - 
will  not  bang  off  when  touched  with  either 
actual  flame,  that  of  a  match,  for  example, 
or  an  incandescent  body  such  as  a  red-hot 
wire.  This  is  a  faculty  which  it  possesses  in.< 
common  with  all  i-ts  family  relatives,  such  as 
gun-cotton,  chloride  of  nitrogen,  and  nitro¬ 
glycerine.  Long  after  the  discovery  of  gun¬ 
cotton,  its  capricious  nature  in  regard  to  bang¬ 
ing-explosion  puzzled  chemists,  engineers,  and 
artillerists  not  a  little.  Some  times  it  would' 
burn  quite  innoeentl3r,  noiselessly ;  at  other 
times  it  would  violently  explode.  The  reason 
was  at  length  made  manifest ;  all  depended  on 
the  mode  of  firing.  The  greatest  explosive  effect 
of  these  things  is  now  commanded  by  firing  an 
explosive  cap  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  so  it  is  not 
the  fire  of  the  cap,  as  one  might  at  first  think, 
but  the  smart  blow  given  by  the  firing  of  the 
cap,  which  causes  the  explosion. 

Well,  now,  having  cleared  the  wa y,  it  is  time 
to  talk  about  our  spiders.  Some  of  you  can. 
make  fishing-flies,  perhaps,  a  far  more  difficult 
matter  than  to  make  artificial  spiders.  Your 
necessary  materials  will  be  a  piece  of  cork,  a. 
sharp  penknife,  and  some  stiff  black  bristles, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  a  blacking-brush.  Out 
of  the  cork  you  are  to  cut  the  spider’s  body,  and 
the  bristles  are  for  the  legs.  Catch  a  spider  and. 
study  the  shape  of  the  thing.  Observe,  I  do  not 
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•say  “  tlie  insect  ;”  spiders  are  no  insects,  though 
-one  not  unfrequently  hears  young  ladies — ay, 
.even  young  ladieswho  have  studied  the  “ologies” 
:in  schools — call  them  so.  Catch  your  spider,  I 
^say  ;  observe  her  well ;  count  her  legs  ;  notice 
how  the  antennae  are  set  upon  her  pate.  Then 
rtake  your  cork  and  penknife,  and  carve  out  a 
form  as  much  like  the  spider’s  as  you  can.  When 
'this  is  done,  hollow  out  the  under  part  of  the 
body,  forming  a  cavity  for  holding  the  charge  of 
iodide  of  nitrogen.  Next  dip  the  body  in  ink, 
and  dry,  so  that  it  may  be  rusty  black.  It  re- 
, mains  now  to  attach  the  legs  and  feelers,  which 
you  can  do,  making  holes  with  a  pin,  sticking 
into  each  hole  thus  made  the  end  of  a  bristle, 
trimming  to  the  necessary  length,  and  finally 
.giving  the  necessary  sharp  bends  to  imitate 
what  we  may  call  the  knees  and  fetlocks  of  a 
-spider.  The  crowning  deed  now  follows,  and 
.after  our  description  will  be  plain.  Having 
your  iodide  of  nitrogen  in  a  wet  and  pasty 
.state,  insert  by  means  of  a  quill,  cut  toothpick 
■fashion,  or  else  a  splinter  of  wood,  the  necessary 
■quantity  to  fill  up  the  cavities  already  made  in 
your  spiders.  Finis  coronat  opus  !  The  deed  is 
done.  At  present  and  until  drying  is  accom- 
jilished  you  may  handle  your  spiders  with  im¬ 
punity,  but  once  dry,  woe  betide  the  incautious 
individual  who  dares  to  prod  or  step  upon  them. 
It  is  not  that  their  explosion  will  do  any  harm, 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  told  you  how  to 
make  them  ;  but  ordinary  spiders  meet  their 
Heath  as  lambs  do — meekly  ;  they  don’t  resent 
lit  with  a  pistol-shot,  and  that’s  the  fun  of  the 
■thing. 

A  word  now  about  likely  places  whereon  to 
dodge  your  spiders.  They  may  be  set  to  stand 
on  any  horizontal  surface  ;  but  some  of  the  best 
fun  I  have  had  with  them  has  been  achieved  in 
another  manner — by  attaching  them  to  a  wall 
or  door  panel  by  the  legs  with  strong  gum 
mucilage.  The  very  first  member  of  female 
.humanity  who  sees  a  spider  thus  wandering  is 
sure  to  charge  the  little  thing  full  thrust  with 
;.a  stick  or  parasol,  or,  as  it  may  be,  a  broom. 
You  know  with  what  result,  and  it  is  very 
funny. 


THE  CRYPTOGRAM. 

(A  SEQUEL  TO  “THE  GIANT  HAFT.”) 

By  Jules  Verne, 


“Well,  we  must  now  commence  on  the 
project  I  thought  of  yesterday.” 

“  To  find  out  Torres  ?”  asked  Manoel. 

“  Yes,  and  know  from  him  how  he  found 
out  my  father’s  retreat.  There  is  some- 


unless  he  had  left  Manaos  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  the  young 
fellows’  search.  In  any  case,  there  would 
be  no  use  in  applying  to  the  police,  for  it 
was  very  probable — in  fact,  we  know  that 
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Author  of  “The  Boy  Captain,”  etc.,  etc. 


“  We  saw  him  go  towards  the  Amazon.” 


CHAPTER  VI. — THE  LAST  BLOW. 

WHILE  Joam  Dacosta  was  undergoing 
this  examination,  Yaquita,  from  an 
inquiry  made  by  Manoel,  ascertained  that 
.she  and  her  children  would  be  permitted 
‘to  see  the  prisoner  that  very  day  about 
Tour  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Yaquita  had  not  left  her  room  since  the 
•evening  before.  Minha  and  Lina  kept  near 
iher,  waiting  for  the  time  when  she  would 
be  admitted  to  see  her  husband. 

Yaquita  Garral  or  Yaquita  Dacosta,  he 
would  still  find  her  the  devoted  wife  and 
"brave  companion  he  had  ever  known  her 
”to  be. 

About  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
Benito  joined  Manoel  and  Fragoso,  who 
were  talking  in  the  bow  of  the  jangada. 

“  Manoel,”  said  he,  “  I  have  a  favour  to 
.•ask  you.” 

“  What  is  it  ?” 

“And  you  too,  Fragoso.” 

“  I  am  at  your  service,  Mr.  Benito,” 
answered  the  barber. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Manoel, 
looking  at  his  friend,  whose  expression  was 
that  of  a  man  who  had  come  to  some  un¬ 
alterable  resolution. 

“You  never  doubt  my  father’s  inno¬ 
cence  ?  Is  that  so  ?”  said  Benito. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Fragoso.  “Rather 
3  think  it  was  I  who  committed  the  crime.” 


thing  inexplicable  about  it.  Did  he  know 
it  before  ?  I  cannot  understand  it,  for  my 
father  never  left  Iquitos  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  this  scoundrel  is  hardly 
thirty !  But  the  day  will  not  close  before 
I  know  it ;  or,  woe  to  Torres!” 

Benito’s  resolution  admitted  of  no  dis¬ 
cussion;  and  besides,  neither  Manoel  nor 
Fragoso  had  the  slightest  thought  of  dis¬ 
suading  him. 

“  I  will  ask,  then,”  continued  Benito, 
“  for  both  of  you  to  accompany  me.  We 
shall  start  in  a  minute  or  two.  It  will  not 
do  to  wait  till  Torres  has  left  Manaos.  He 
has  no  longer  got  his  silence  to  sell,  and 
the  idea  might  occur  to  him.  Let  us  be 
off!” 

And  so  all  three  of  them  landed  on  the 
bank  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  started  for  the 
town. 

Manaos  was  not  so  considerable  that  it 
oould  not  be  searched  in  a  few  hours.  They 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  from  house 
to  house,  if  necessary,  to  look  for  Torres, 
but  their  better  plan  seemed  to  be  to  apply 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  keepers  of  the 
taverns  and  lojas  where  the  adventurer  was 
most  likely  to  put  up.  There  could  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  the  ex-captain  of  the  woods 
would  not  have  given  his  name ;  he  might 
have  personal  reasons  for  avoiding  all  com¬ 
munication  with  the  police.  Nevertheless, 


it  actually  was  so — that  the  information 
given  to  them  had  been  anonymous. 

For  an  hour  Benito,  Manoel,  and  Fragoso 
walked  along  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town,  inquiring  of  the  tradesmen  in  their 
shops,  the  tavern-keepers  in  their  cabarets, 
and  even  the  bystanders,  without  any  one 
being  able  to  recognise  the  individual 
whose  description  they  so  accurately  gave. 

Had  Torres  left  Manaos  ?  Would  they 
have  to  give  up  all  hope  of  finding  him  ? 

In  vain  Manoel  tried  to  calm  Benito, 
whose  head  was  on  fire.  Cost  what  it 
might,  he  must  get  at  Torres ! 

Fortune  at  last  favoured  them,  and  it  was 
Fragoso  who  put  them  on  the  right  track. 

In  a  tavern  in  Holy  Ghost  Street,  from 
the  description  which  the  people  received 
of  the  adventurer,  they  replied  that  the 
individual  in  question  had  f>ut  up  at  the 
loja  the  evening  before. 

“  Did  he  sleep  here?”  asked  Fragoso. 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  tavern-keeper. 

“  Is  he  here  now?” 

“  No.  He  has  gone  out.” 

“But  has  he  settled  his  bill,  as  a  man 
would  who  has  gone  for  good  ?  ” 

“By  no  means;  he  left  his  room  about 
an  hour  ago,  and  he  will  doubtless  come 
;  back  to  supper.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  road  he  took  when 
I  he  went  out?” 
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“  Manoel  and  Fragoso  saw  two  men  face  to  face  with  one  another.” 


!  horizon,  and  hounding  the  view  a  few 
hundred  paces  in  advance. 

Benito,  hurrying  on,  soon  disappeared 
behind  one  of  the  sandy  knolls. 

“Quicker!  quicker!”  said  Manoel  to- 
Fragoso.  “We  must  not  leave  him  alone- 
for  an  instant.” 

And  they  were  dashing  along  when  a 
shout  struck  on  their  ears. 

Had  Benito  caught  sight  of  Torres  ? 
What  had  he  seen  ?  Had  Benito  and  Torres, 
already  met  ? 

Manoel  and  Fragoso,  fifty  paces  farther 
on,  after  swiftly  running  round  one  of  the 
spurs  of  the  bank,  saw  two  men  standing- 
face  to  face  to  each  other. 

They  were  Torres  and  Benito. 

In  an  in-stant  Manoel  and  Fragoso  had' 
hurried  up  to  them.  It  might  have  been, 
supposed  that  in  Benito’s  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  he  would  be  unable  to  restrain  him¬ 
self  from  some  act  of  violence  when  he 
found  himself  once  again  in  the  presence- 
of  the  adventurer. 

It  was  not  so. 

As  soon  as  the  young  man  saw  himself 
face  to  face  with  Torres,  and  was  certain 
that  he  could  not  escape,  a  complete  change 
took  place  in  his  manner,  his  coolness  re¬ 
turned  to  him,  and  he  became  once  more 
master  of  himself. 

The  two  men  looked  at  one  another  for  a 
few  moments  without  a  word. 

Torres  first  broke  silence,  and  in  the 
impudent  tone  habitual  to  him,  remarked, 

“  Ah  !  How  goes  it,  Mr.  Benito  Garral  ?!> 

“No,  Benito  Dacosta!”  answered  th& 
young  man. 


Jst |  “We  saw  him  turning  towards  the 
“g  Amazon,  going  through  the  lower  town, 
and  you  will  probably  meet  him  on  that 
it  side.” 

5 5 '  Fragoso  did  not  want  any  more.  A  few  j 
seconds  afterwards  he  rejoined  the  young 
I  fellows,  and  said, 

“  I  am  on  the  track.” 
j  ‘  He  is  there  !”  exclaimed  Benito. 

|  “No;  he  has  just  gone  out,  and  they 
have  seen  him  walking  across  to  the  bank 
of  the  Amazon.” 

“  Come  on  !  ”  replied  Benito. 

They  had  to  go  back  towards  the  river, 
and  the  shortest  way  was  for  them  to  take 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eio  Negro,  down  to 
its  mouth. 

Benito  and  his  companions  soon  left 
the  last  houses  of  the  town  behind,  and 
followed  the  bank,  making  a  slight  detour 
so  as  not  to  be  observed  from  the  jangada. 

The  plain  was  at  this  time  deserted.  Far 
away  the  view  extended  across  the  flat, 
where  cultivated  fields  had  replaced  the 
former  forests. 

Benito  did  not  speak  ;  he  could  not  utter 
a  word.  Manoel  and  Fragoso  respected 
his  silence.  And  so  the  three  of  them  went 
along  and  looked  about  on  all  sides  as  they  i 
traversed  the  space  between  the  bank  of  the  ! 
Rio  Negro  and  that  of  the  Amazon.  Three  ; 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  leaving  Manaos,  | 
and  still  they  had  seen  nothing  ! 

Once  or  twice  Indians  working  in  the  ! 
fields  were  met  with.  Manoel  questioned  , 
them,  and  one  of  them  at  length  told  him 
that  a  man  such  as  he  described  had  just 
passed  in  the  direction  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  rivers  at  their  confluence. 

Without  waiting  for  more,  Benito,  by  an 
irresistible  movement,  strode  to  the  front, 
and  his  two  companions  had  to  hurry  on  to 
avoid  being  left  behind 

The  left  bank  of  the  Amazon  was  then 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  A  sort  of 
cliff  appeared  ahead,  hiding  a  part  of  the 
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“Quite  so,”  continued  Torres.  “Mr. 
’Benito  Dacosta,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Mai  10 el  Valdez  and  my  friend  Fragoso  !  ” 

At  the  irritating  qualification  thus  ae- 
•corded  him  by  the  adventurer,  Pragoso, 
who  was  by  no  means  loth  to  do  him  some 
damage,  was  about  to  rush  to  the  attack, 
when  Benito,  quite  unmoved,  held  him 
back. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my 
lad?”  exclaimed  Torres,  retreating  for  a 
few  steps.  “  I  think  I  had  better  put 
myself  on  guard.” 

And  as  he  spoke  he  drew  from  beneath 
his  poncho  his  manchetta,  the  weapon, 
adapted  a£  will  for  offence  or  defence, 
which  a  Brazilian  is  never  without.  And 
then,  slightly  stooping,  and  planted  firmly 
•on  his  feet,  he  waited  for  what  was  to 
follow.  *■ 

“I  have  come  to  look  for  you,  Torres,” 
said  Benito,  who  had  not  stirred  in  the 
least  at  this  threatening  attitude. 

“  To  look  for  me  ?”  answered  the  adven¬ 
turer.  “  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  find  me. 
And  why  have  you  come  to  look  for  me  ?” 

“  To  know  from  your  own  lips  what  you 
appear  to  know  of  the  past  life  of  my 
■father.” 

“  Beally !  ” 

“Yes.  I  want  to  know  how  you  recog¬ 
nised  him,  why  you  were  prowling  about 
our  fazenda  in  the  forest  of  Iquitos,  and 
why  you  were  waiting  for  us  at  Tabatinga  ?  ” 

“  Well !  it  seems  to  me  nothing  could  be 
•clearer!”  answered  Torres,  with  a  grin. 
“  I  was  waiting  to  gat  a  passage  on  the 
jangaela,  and  I  went  on  board  with  the 
intention  of  making  him  a  very  simple 
■proposition — which  possibly  he  was  wrong 
in  rejecting.” 

At  these  words,  Manoel  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  With  pale  face  and  eye  of  fire 
he  strode  up  to  Torres. 

Benito,  wishing  to  exhaust  every  means 
-of  conciliation,  thrust  himself  between 
them. 

“  Calm  yourself,  Manoel !”  he  said.  “  I 
.am  calm — even  I !  ” 

And  then  continuing, 

‘  ‘  'Quite  so,  Torres ;  I  know  the  reason 
of  your  coming  on  board  the  raft.  Pos- 
rsessed  of  a  secret  which  was  doubtless 
given  to  you,  you  wanted  to  make  it  a 
means  of  extortion.  But  that  is  not  what 
I  want  to  know  at  present.’ 

“  What  is  it,  then  ?” 

“I  want  to  know  how  you  recognised 
Joam  Dacosta  in  the  fazenda  of  Iquitos  ?” 

“How  I  recognised  him?”  replied 
'Torres.  “  That  is  my  business,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  tell  you.  The 
important  fact  is,  that  I  was  not  mistaken 
when  I  denounced  in  him  the  real  author 
of  the  crime  of  Tijuco  !  ” 

“You  say  that  to  me!”  exclaimed 
Benito,  who  began  to  lose  his  self-pos¬ 
session. 

“  I  will  tell  you  nothing,”  returned 
Torres  ;  “  Joam  Dacosta  declined  my  pro¬ 
positions  !  He  refused  to  admit  me  into 
his  family  !  Well !  now  that  his  secret  is 
known,  now  that  he  is  a  prisoner,  it  is  I 
who  refuse  to  enter  his  family,  the  family 
of  a  thief,  of  a  murderer,  of  a  condemned 
ielon,  for  whom  the  gallows  now  waits  !  ” 

“Scoundrel!”  exclaimed  Benito,  “you 
shall  tell  me ;  put  away  that  knife;”  and 
he  rushed  towards  him  to  disarm  him. 

It  was  a  level  bank  about  fifty  paces 
long,  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  rising  per¬ 
pendicularly  some  fifty  feet  above  the 
Amazon.  The  river  slowly  flowed  at  the 
foot,  and  bathed  the  clumps  of  reeds  which 
•bristled  round  its  base. 
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The  two  met,  and  Torres,  who  was  the 
strongest,  struck  a  side  blow  with  his 
manchetta  which  Benito  could  not  quite 
parry.  His  left  side  was  touched,  and  his 
poncho  was  reddened  with  his  blood.  But 
he  grasped  the  scoundrel,  and  Torres  felt 
himself  at  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  at  a 
spot  where,  slightly  scooped  away,  it  over¬ 
hung  the  river.  He  perceived  the  danger, 
and  made  *a  savage  blow  at  Benito,  who 
lightly  stepped  back,  and  the  fell  stroke 
was  received  full  into  his  own  chest,  but 
the  point  of  the  manchetta  struck  in  its 
passage  a  hard  substance  hidden  beneath 
the  poncho  of  the  adventurer. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  he  stumbled, 
fell  backwards,  and  the  ground  suddenly 
failing  him,  he  was  precipitated  down  the 
cliff.  As  a  last  effort  his  hands  convul¬ 
sively  clutched  at  a  clump  of  reeds,  but 
they  could  not  stop  him,  and  he  disap¬ 
peared  beneath  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Benito  was  supported  on  Manoel’s  shoul¬ 
der  ;  Fragoso  grasped  his  hands.  He 
would  not  even  give  his  companions  time 
to  dress  his  wound,  which  was  very  slight. 
The  whole  thing  had  happened  so  suddenly 
that  the  friends  had  had  no  time  to  inter¬ 
fere. 

“To  the  jangada!”  he  said,  “to  the 
jangada.!  ” 

Man » el  and  Fragoso  with  deep  emotion 
followed  him  without  speaking  a  word. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the 
three  reached  the  bank  to  which  the  raft 
was  moored.  Benito  and  Manoel  rushed 
into  the  room  where  were  Yaquita  and 
Minha,  and  told  them  all  that  had  passed. 

“My  son!”  “  My  brother !  ” 

The  words  were  uttered  at  the  same 
moment. 

“  To  the  prison  !  ”  said  Benito. 

“Yes!  Come!  come!”  replied  Ya¬ 
quita. 

Benito,  followed  by  Manoel,  hurried 
along  his  mother,  and  half  an  hour  later 
they  arrived  before  the  prison. 

Owing  to  the  order  previously  given  by 
Judge  Jarriquez  they  were  immediately 
admitted,  and  conducted  to  the  chamber 
occupied  by  the  prisoner. 

The  door  opened. 

J oam  Dacosta  saw  his  wife,  his  son,  and 
Manoel  enter  the  room. 

“Ah!  Joam,  my  Joam!”  exclaimed 
Yaquita. 

“Yaquita!  my  wife!  my  children!” 
replied  the  prisoner,  who  opened  his  arms 
and  pressed  them  to  his  heart. 

“  My  Joam,  innocent !  ” 

“  Innocent  and  avenged !  ”  said  Benito. 

“  Avenged  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Torres  is  dead,  father  ;  dead,  and  his 
body  in  the  river.” 

“Dead! — Torres! — Dead!”  gasped 
Joam  Dacosta.  “Ah!  my  son!  Then 
I  am  ruined  !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - • 

EEL  PIES; 

OR,  FISHING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

PART  II. 

The  first  passenger  that  got  in  was  an  old 
woman,  who  at  once  selected  the  identical 
corner  where  my  bait  was  deposited,  and  seated 
herself  immediately  over  it,  thus  covering  it 
from  view.  She  was  apparently  an  old  lady 
from  some  City  Union,  out  for  a  day  to  visit  her 
friends,  and  was  very  neatly  dressed  in  the 
usual  Union  garb,  and  bearing  a  large  cotton 
umbrella  and  wicker  basket. 

The  next  passenger  that  entered  was  a  work¬ 
ing  man — a  shipwright,  caulker,  or  some  trade 


of  a  nautical  character.  Then  two  lads  entered, 
both  munching  apples.  They  also  had  a  nauti-  j| 
cal  cut  about  them,  and,  taking  their  seats 
opposite  to  the  old  lady,  settled  themselves  1 
down  in  a  very  orderly  and  proper  manner. 

The  train  had  started  but  a  few  minutes 
when  the  good  woman,  looking  the  elder  of  the 
boys  full  in  the  face,  said,  in  an  extremely  irri¬ 
table  tone  of  voice, 

“  Where  do  you  work,  boy  ?  ” 

“What’s  that  to  you  ?”  was  the  quick  reply, 
as  the  lad  evidently7  did  not  like  her  tone. 

“Because,”  said  she,  “there’s  such  a  nasty 
smell  about  you  that  you  ought  to  have  been 
put  into  a  carriage  by  yourselves.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  joined  in  the  man, 
gruffly  ;  “  it’s  you  yourself,  you  dirty  old 
woman  you,  and  not  the  boys  ;  I  smelt  it,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  before  they  got  in.  It’s  something 
you  have  got  in  that  basket.  Throw  it  out  oi 
the  window,  will  you  ?  or  I’ll  call  the  guard,  and 
have  you  taken  out  and  locked  up.” 

“Me  locked  up  !— me  locked  up  !— you  great 
blackguard  !  ” 

Up  went  her  umbrella,  and  down  it  came 
again,  bringing  the  man’s  hat  with  it,  and 
leaving  an  unmistakable  relic  the  whole  length 
of  his  face. 

“That’s  your  little  game,  is  it  !  ”  said  he,  as 
he  moved  to  look  after  his  hat,  that  had  rolled 
under  the  seat ;  “I’ll  make  you  pay  for  this, 
you — ” 

“I’ll  get  it,  master,”  said  one  of  the  boys — 
“don’t  you  stoop.” 

And  down  he  went  on  his  knees. 

‘  ‘  Oh,  Bill  !  what’s  here  ?  ”  and  holding  his 
nose  tightly,  he  was  up  again  on  his  legs  in  an 
instant,  without  the  hat.  “  Better  get  it  your¬ 
self,  master,  it’s  more  than  I  can  stand.”  And 
he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  recover 
himself. 

“Move  out  of  the  way,  old  ’un,  will  you, 
and  let  us  see  what  you  have  got  under  you,” 
said  the  man,  addressing  the  old  lady. 

“No,  I  shan’t  move,  and  you  touch  me  if 
you  dare  !”  continued  she.  “  I  tell  you  I  have 
nothing  under  me,  and  I  won’t  move.” 

“Won’t  you,”  said  he,  “then  I  must  do  it 
for  you.” 

And  forthwith,  with  gentle  force,  he  lifted  ' 
the  old  lady  opposite  to  me,  and  commenced  to 
search. 

“Hollo!  what’s  this?”  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  face  of  horror,  and  chalky  whiteness.  ‘  ‘  What’s 
this  ?  ”  as  he  with¬ 
drew  his  hand  from 
the  parcel.  He  had 
grasped  it  too 
roughly.  The  paper 
gave  way,  and  dis¬ 
closed  its  horrible 
contents  — -  “  Re¬ 
mains  !  ” 

“Guard!  Guard!” 
shouted  the  man  at 
one  window.  l| 

“Guard!  Guard!” 
roared  the  two  boys 
at  the  other. 

“  Take  me  out ! 
take  me  out  !  ” 
screamed  the  old 
woman,  frantically. 

“  I’m  being  mur¬ 
dered.  Take  me 
out !  ” 


I  was  too  nervous  to  say  or  do  anything  ;  my 
only  thought  was  to  get  away  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  the  instant  the  train  reached  Shad- 
well  Station,  even  before  it  had  stopped,  1  was 
out,  and  passed  rapidly  through  the  ticket-taker’s 
gate.  I  had  not  reached  the  last  of  the  twenty- 
three  stairs  to  the  street,  however,  before  I 
heard  “  Stop  him  !  stop  him  !  stop  him  !  ”  from 
a  man’s  voice.  What  should  I  do  ?  My  de¬ 
cision  was  soon  made,  and  off  I  started  fast  as 
my  legs  would  carry  me.  I  doubled  down  a 
street  I  was  unacquainted  with,  and  it  proved 
what  is  called  a  market  street — a  street  where 
costermongers’  barrows  left  but  little  space  for 
foot  passengers.  I  took  to  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  dashed  madly  on. 


Ill 
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momenta  porter  from  the  railway' forced  Iris  way 
through  the  crowd  and  was  admitted.  “  Send  a 
couple  of  men  and  a  stretcher  instantly  to  the 
station,”  said  he  ;  then  he  sat  down  fora  few 
minutes  to  recover  from  his  exertions.  His  hard 
Breathing  showed  he  was  greatly  distressed.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  mo  and  seemed  paralysed  with 
(horror,  as  he  faintly  exclaimed,  ‘  ‘  That’s  him  ! 
'That’s  him  !  ”  “  What’s  up  ?  ”  said  the  sergeant, 
•drawing  close  to  him.  “  Can’t  quite  make  it  out,” 
(replied  tlie  man.  “  I  can’t  quite  make  it  out,  but 
1  think  it’s  another  ‘  Greenacre  job.’  Some 
‘remains’  have  been  found  in  a  carriage  ;  they 
have  got  the  other  passengers,  a  man,  an  old 
woman,  and  two  boys,  but  they  all  says  the  bag 
belongs  to  the  one  as  bolted  :  that’s  him  yonder,” 
pointing  to  me  ;  “  liovvsomever  you’ll  soon  know, 
’cause  they  are  all  on  their  way  here.” 

“  I  wish,”  I  said,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible 
from  emotion,  “to  explain  that — ” 

“Wait  till  you  are  charged,  young  fellow  ; 
and  then  mind  what  you  do  say,  because  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  caution  you,  that  whatever  you 
do  say  will  be  brought  up  against  you  on  your 
trial  ;  mind  that.  ” 

A  great  trampling  of  feet  and  shouting  at 
the  door  announced  the  arrival  of  the  ghastly 
procession.  “Yes  !  that’s  him,  that’s  him  !’’ 
shrieked  the  old  woman,  pointings  at  me  with 
her  umbrella. 

‘  ‘  Safe  enough  :  that’s  the  swell,”  says  the  man 
■Os  he  shook  his  head.  “Oh  !  it’swery  dreadful, 
he’s  safe  to  be  scragged.” 

“  Him’s  the  cove,  and  no  mistake,  as  rode 
in  the  carriage,  and  bolted  before  it  stopped,” 
joined  in  one  boy,  to  which  the  other  added,  in 


“  There’s  been  a  mistake  ;  you 
all  go,”  said  the  sergeant, 
my  singularly  distressed  ap¬ 
pearance  at  home  that  evening 
then  and  has  ever  since  been 
a  painful  mystery  in  my  family. 
I  never  allowed  any  one  to  question  me  about  it, 
and  never  divulged  it  toany  living  soul  until  now. 

The  eel-pie  feast  on  board  the  Madras 
never  came  off,  and  the  reason  why  wras  never 
given.  I  never  spoke  of  eel-pies  again  in  the 
office,  or  elsewhere,  and  never  saw  one,  even  in 
a  shop  window,  without  a  shudder  running 
through  my  whole  system. 


“  Stop  him  !  stop  him  !  stop  hirfi !  ”  seemed 
(to  he  the  chorus  of  hundreds.  I  rushed  onward, 
bewildered  and  frantic.  A  baker’s  boy  was  be¬ 
fore  me,  balancing  a  large  empty  basket  on  his 
head.  I  violently  thrust  him  aside,  and  passed  ; 
but  in  a  moment  the  basket  was  hurled  at  me, 
striking  me  between  my  shoulders.  The  con¬ 
cussion  caused  my  hat  to  fly,  I  know  not  where, 
for  I  never  saw  it  again,  while  my  body,  after 
reeling  some  few  p’ards,  finally  deposited  itself 
at  its  full  length  upon  a  fish-stall.  My  weight 
was  too  much  for  the  frail  structure ;  the  legs 
gave  way,  and  so  did  the  legs  and  body  too  of 
ifhe  fishwife.  She  grasped  me  in  falling.  I  was 
'underneath.  There  we  were  intertwined,  and 
rolling  in  the  filth  and  mud  of  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  street. 

“  Hang  on,  mother  !  Don’t  let  him  get  up, 
•don’t  let  him  get  up  !  ”  cried  one  great  hulk  of 
■a  man. 

“  Keep  his  head  down,”  says  a  horsey-looking 
fellow. 

“Here's  a  Bobby  a-coming,”  exclaimed 
•another. 

My  capture  was  compdete.  The  hand  of  a 
sturdy  policeman  was  on  my  collar,  and  I  was 
marched,  or  rather  dragged  olT,  for  I  had  little 
use  of  my  limbs  by  this  time,  to  Shad  well 
police-office,  with  a  stream  of  shrieking,  howling 
humanity  in  my  wake. 

“What  is  the  charge?”  demanded  the 
,.geant  on  duty,  “aud  who  makes  it  ?”  At 


a  lower  key,  “  I  shouldn’t  like  to  be  him,  he’ll 
soon  have  his  goose  cooked,  won’t  he  ?  ” 

“  Where  is  it  ?  ”  now  inquired  the  sergeant 
of  one  of  the  bearers. 

“  We  were  just  going  to  bring  it  inside  for 
you  to  see,”  said  the  man;  “  but  it  is  so  very 
far  gone,  perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  look  at  it 
out  a  doors.” 

“  No  !  no  !  I  don’t  want  to  see  it  at  all ;  take  it 
at  once  to  the  mortuary.  Here,  you  Saunders  !” 
calling  a  constable  of  that  name,  “  run  on  to  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  divisional  surgeon  ;  go  as  fast  as 
you  can,  tell  him — no  !  take  him  on  to  the 
j  mortuary,  and  bring  back  his  report  ;  now  be 
j  sharp  !  ”  then  turning  to  the  railway  official  he 
said,  “  You  are  the  station-master  ?  I  must  ask 
you  to  remain  until  the  constable  returns  ;  you 
will  then  make  the  charge  ;  ”  next  addressing  the 
others,  he  informed  them  that  they  would  all 
be  detained  for  the  present. 

In  about  one  hour  from  this,  Saunders  the 
constable  returned  bearing  the  official  report 
from  the  divisional  surgeon.  There  was  a 
deadly  silence,  and  the  hearts  of  all,  it  might  be 
said,  could  be  heard  to  beat. 

The  sergeant  removed  the  envelope,  and  read, 
in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone,  the  report 

“Shad well  Mortuary, 
“July  14th,  1856. 

Called  to  examine  contents  of  a  large  brown- 
paper  parcel,  said  to  have  been 
found  under  the  seat  of  a  third- 
class  carriage  on  the  London  and 
Blaelcwall  Kail  way.  The  parcel 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of 
l’olice-constable  Saunders,  X  22, 
and  two  other  constables  of 
same  division,  who  brought  the 
parcel  direct  from  Shad  well 
Station. 

“  I  hereby  certify  that  I  found 
the  said  brown-paper  piarcel  to 
consist  wholly  of  sheep’s  entrails, 
and  that  I  ordered  the  same  to 
be  buried  or  otherwise  destroyed, 
being  very  much  decomposed. 

“  j.  Thornton,  D.S.” 


HEW  POSTAGE  STAMPS  ISSUED 
DUEIHG  1880-1. 

{Continued  from,  page  95.) 


Philippine  Islands. — Several  fiscal  stamps 
have  lately  been  surcharged,  and  made  to  ser’e 
for  postage  stamps. 


Biiore. — These  are  very  singular  stamps; 


O 

there  are  two  values,  h  and  1  anua,  both  a  dark 
red. 

Dominican  Republic,  or  St.  Domingo,  as 
we  used  to  call  it,  comes  forward  witli  a  series  of 
nine  new  stamps. 


1 

centavo, 

,  green. 

2 

9  9 

orange. 

5 

9  9 

blue. 

10 

99 

rose. 

20 

99 

,  9  f 

brown. 

25 

lilac. 

50 

99 

yellow. 

75 

99 

blue. 

1  peso,  gold. 


Portugal. — The  new  Portuguese  stamps  are 
unlike  all  previous  ones,  as  they  are  not  em¬ 
bossed  ;  there  are  only  three  values  published 
yet,  but  there  are  two  types  of  the  25  reis.  These 
stamps  are  found  surcharged,  aoores  and 
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5  reis,  black. 

25  ,,  lavender. 
50  ,,  blue. 


Porto  Paco. — There  are  13  new  stamps  with 
date  1881  ;  the  colours  are  very  bright  and  well 
chosen,  the  design,  except  the  name  and  date, 
is  similar  to  the  Fernando  Poo  stamp,  with 
the  head  of  King  Alfonso  engraved  below. 

Fernando  Poo. — Very  few  collectors  can 
boast  of  having  the  old  Fernando  Poo  stamp  with 
head  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  ;  but  we  hope  the 
new  ones,  with  head  of  King  Alfonso,  will  have 
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a  larger  circulation  and  find  tlieir  way  into  many 
collections  ;  there  are  three  values  ; 


5  cents,  green. 
10  , ,  brown. 
50  ,,  blue. 


Bahamas. — The  new  envelope  stamp  is 
very  handsome  ;  it  is  oval  shaped,  value  “  four 
pence,”  dark  lilac. 

Transvaal. — ¥e  have  seen  a  halfpenny 
stamp  of  Transvaal  of  same  type  as  engraving  ;  it 
was  published  a  short  time  previous  to  the  war, 
and  very  few  have  found  their  way  to  England. 


Coi'i'tsponlience. 


IT.— Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Whitting¬ 
ton  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  1397, 
140(5,  andl419. 
The  hist 
“LordMayor” 
was  Thomas 
Legge  in  1354  ; 
previous  to 
that  the  chief 
ma  gi  s  tv  ate 
was  called 
simply  “  may¬ 
or."  There  is 
nothing  won¬ 
derful  in 
Whittington’s 
having  held 
the  office 
three  times. 
Henry  Fitz- 
Alwyn  held 
it  twenty- 
four  times,  from  1189  to  1212  ;  Robert  Serle  seven 
times-  -1214,  1217,  1218,  1219,  1220,  1221,  and  1222  ; 
Richard  Kenger,  live  times— in  1223,  1224,  1225, 1226, 
and  1238  ;  Roger  Duke,  five  times— in  1227,  1228, 
1229,  1230,  and  1231  ;  Andrew  Bokerell,  six  times— in 
1232,  1233, 1234,  1235,  1236,  and  1237  :  Richard  Har¬ 
den  five  times— in  1254,  1255,  1256,  1257,  and  1258  ; 
John  de  Gysors  three  times — in  1245,  1246,  and  1259  ; 
Thomas  FitzThomas  four  times -in  1262,  1263,  1264, 
and  1265  ;  William  FitzRichard  three  times — in  1260, 
1261,  and  1266;  Gregory  Rokeslie  eight  times  -in 
1275,  1276,  1277,  1278,  1279,  1280,  1281,  and  1285; 
Rauf  de  Sandwitch  seven  times— in  1286,  1288,  1289, 
1290,  1291,  1292,  and  1293;  Sir  John  Breton  four 
times— in  1294,  1295,  1296,  and  1297  ;  Henry  Waters 
four  times— in  1282,  1283,  1284,  and  1298  ;  Sir  John 
Blount  seven  times— in  1301,  1302,  1303,  1304,  1305, 
1306,  and  1307  ;  Ilamond  Chickwell  six  times— in 
1319,  1321,  1322,  1324,  1325,  and  1327  ;  Sir  John 
Leukyn  four  times— in  1348,  1358,  1365,  and  1366; 
and  Nicholas  Brentyn  four  times— in  1377,  1383,  1384, 
and  1385.  There  are  others  we  might  have  men¬ 
tioned.  The  first  Protestant  Lord  Mayor  was  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  in  1549. 

Peter.— You  can  use  new  coins  as  weights.  Roughly 
speaking,  to  make  up  two  ounces  you  would  require 
four  half-crowns,  or  five  florins,  or  ten  shillings,  or 
twenty  sixpences,  or  thirty  fourpenny-bits,  or  forty 
threepenny-bits,  or  six  pennies,  or  ten  halfpennies, 
or  twenty  farthings.  The  exact  weight  in  grains 
of  a  sovereign  is  123  2745,  of  a  half-sovereign  61 '6372, 
ot  a  half-crown  218T82,  of  a  florin  174-545,  of  a  shil¬ 
ling  S7‘273,  of  a  sixpence  43-636,  of  a  fourpenny-piece 
(now  never  coined,  and  fast  disappearing)  59-091,  of 
a  threepenny-bit  21-818,  of  a  penny  145 '833,  of  a  half¬ 
penny  87  500,  of  a  farthing  -13  750. 

--  G. — Ulyett’s  name  is  pronounced  Ul-yet. 

Jack  Robson.— Glue  should  always  be  soaked  in  cold 
writer.  The  ink  used  with  all  graphs  is  simply  aniline 


0.  B  —  The  lawn-tennis  court  should  be  27ft.  wide,  and 
78ft.  long.  Tt  should  be  divided  across  the  middle 
by  tlie  net,  the  ends  of  which  should  be  attached  to 
two  posts  standing  3ft.  outside  the  court  on  each 
side.  The  height  of  the  net  should  be  4|ft.  at  the 
posts,  and  3ft,  in  the  centre.  At  each  end  of  the 
court,  parallel  with  the  net,  and  at  a  distance  of 
39ft.  from  it,  should  he  drawn  the  base  lines,  the 
extremities  of  which  should  be  connected  by  the 
side  lines.  Half  way  between  the  side  lines,  and 
parallel  with  them,  should  be  drawn  the  half-court 
line,  dividing  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  net  into 
two  equal  parts,  called  the  right  and  left  courts. 
On  each  side  of  the  net,  at  a  distance  of  22ft.  from  it, 
and  parallel  with  it,  are  drawn  the  service  lines.  In 
the  three  and  four-handed  games  the  court  should 
be  36ft.  in  width,  and  the  height  of  the  net  at  the 
posts  4ft. 

C.  S. — With  No.  67  there  began  a  sei-ie  f  no  less  than 
eleven  articles  on  Bee-keeping,  am  /e  can  give  no 
further  information  on  the  subjo  ,c.  Procure  the 
back  nnmbers. 

L.  E.— “  Marcescent  ”  is  a  botanical  term,  meaning 
fading,  but  remaining  in  its  place.  Endymion  nutans 
is  the  common  blue  bell,  and  Oonvallaria  majalis  the 
lily-of-the-valley. 

Amateur.— Taking  the  facts  as  you  state,  the  decision 
of  the  judges  was  wrong.  Eacli  man  in  a  race  should 
keep  his  own  course  as  much  as  possible,  and  pass 
on  the  outside  ;  but  if  a  man  who  is  leading  delibe¬ 
rately  crosses  the  track  to  baulk  a  man  behind  him, 
it  is  distinctly  unfair  to  disqualify  the  baulked  man 
for  passing  him  on  the  part  of  the  track  from  which 
he  lias  moved.  The  man  who  rendered  the  manoeuvre 
necessary  should  have  been  disqualified,  not  you. 

WHATRESDY. —  Bole  Armenian  is  a  dark  red  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  per¬ 
oxide  of  iron.  It  also  contains  traces  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  When  there  is  enough  magnesia  to  make 
it  feel  greasy  it  is  called  mountain  soap.  It  is  largely 
used  in  scene-painting.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  deri- 
.  vation,  but  Tarquin  is  another  form  of  Tarclion. 

H.  Short.— The  marks  on  the  pigeon’s  wing  are  the 
marks  of  the  Columbarian  Society,  of  which  its 
owner  is  a  member.  Write  to  the  secretary  of  the 
association,  and  lie  will  soon  teil  you  to  what  pigeon 
club  the  bird  should  be  returned. 

CoRRV. —  For  cork-modelling  the  best  plan  is  to  buy 
your  cork  in  thin  sheets,  which  you  can  procure  at 
any  cork-cutter’s.  Models  are  occasionally  made,  as 
you  suggest,  out  of  old  bottle  cork,  hut  then  the 
corks  are  first  cut  into  layers,  and  the  marks  of  the 
stones  are  scored  on  them.  We  never  heard  of  eacli 
individual  stone  having  to  be  cut,  and  squared,  and 
fixed. 

W.  G.  Jackson.— You  were  out.  Providing  the  players 
have  not  crossed,  the  man  who  last  came  into  the 
opposite  ground  is  always  out  in  such  cases.  Your 
colleague  must  be  a  very  selfish  muff. 

J.  B.  and  Dumps. — W.  Midwinter  was  born  on  June 
19th,  1852,  at  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
emigrated  to  Australia.  He  returned  from  Australia 
in- 1878,  and  has  since  played  for  Gloucestershire. 
-The  dispute  in  1878  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Australians  wanted  him  to  play  with  them,  while 
lie  had  agreed  to  play  in  all  the  County  matches, 
and  the  County  had  made  tlieir  arrangements  forthe 
Lords’  match,  and  could  not  spare  him. 

Giant  Raft. — We  cannot  undertake  to  advise  any  one 
as  to  what  trade  or  profession  lie  should  choose. 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  we  should  ever  be  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
any  individual  case,  and  unless  these  are  taken  into 
consideration,  advice  would  be  misleading.  You 
niustchnose  for  yourself.  As  a  general  rule,  tlie  man 
with  special  knowledge  is  tlie  man  who,  gets  on. 
The  future  of  the  modern  clerk,  as  a  clerk  and  no¬ 
thing  more,  seems  to  us  very  gloomy.  There  is  a 
plfantom  gentility  after  which  some  people  strive 
which  is  the  cause  of  a  vast  deal  of  misery.  Better 
lie  a  prosperous  mechanic  than  a  needy  clerk. 

Mermaid. — Stay  on  shore.  A  ship  is  no  place  for  girls 
to  work.  There  is  no  such  occupation,  however,  be¬ 
yond  tlie  one  you  mention,  and  you  would  have  to 
start  something  new. 

A.  Simonneau. — The  height  of  a  horse  is  measured  in 
hands,  that  of  other  animals  in  feet.  Tlie  measure¬ 
ment  is  taken  down  the  foreleg,  and  is  reckoned 
from  tlie  ground,  not  from  the  hoof.  A  hand  is  four 
and  a  half  inches. 


“Sob’s  ©ton”  |Cifeboat  Jhmb. 

( Sums  received  to  October  8th.) 

£  s.  cL. 

Amount  already  acknowledged  . .  331  1  T 

Oct.  1.— W.  E.  N.  (Manchester),  Is.;  S.C.H. 
(Sittingbourne), Is. ;  H.V.  Cooper(Bishop’s 
Stortford),  9d. ;  Per  H.  Etchells  (Stam¬ 
ford),  2s.  ;  James  Reekie  (Kirkcaldy),  Is.  ; 
Anonymous,  3d.  ;  Per  W.  L.,  5s .  Oil  O- 

Oct.  3. — Per  H.  Stevens,  8s. ;  Per  J.  Arm¬ 
strong,  11s.  6d.  ;  Per  E.  Brisley,  6s.  ;  Per 
J .  Hearn,  3s.  ;  Lewin  Waby  (Stevenage), 

Is.  ;  Per  Ernest  Hawkins  (Woburn), 

£1  3s.  lOd.  ;  G.  H.  T.  (Andover),  Is.  ;  E. 

Tugwell  (Greenwich),  5s.;  A.  G.  B.,  2s.  6d.; 

J.  Amesbury  (Bourton  -  on  -  the-Water), 

2s.  6d.;  F.  J.  N.  (Brighton),  Is. ;  J.  Brown 
(Hindley),  6d.;GertrudeE.  Johnston  (Tor- 
rington  Square),  Is. ;  John  Raven  (Isling¬ 
ton),  2s.  6d.  ;  X.  Y.  Z.  (Switzerland), 

3s.  10d.;  C.  P.  Sisley  (Lewisham),  Is.  ..  3  14  2- 

Oct.  4. — A.  T.  Jauncey  (Worcester),  Is.  ; 

Per  C.  Louis  Fenn  (Slough),  14s.  ;  H.  A. 

Golding  (New  Southgate),  2s.  Cd.  ;  L.  H. 

Chambers  (Westbury),  2s.;  E.  B.  (Ipswich), 

2s.  6d.;  The  Master  Waides  (Southsea),  Is.; 

Per  Alfred  John  Ward  (Windermere),  14s. ; 

Per  ,1.  W.  Penson  (Tokenhouse  Yard),  10s. ; 

George  Inglis  (Kippen),  Is.  ;  A.  Kerr 
(Uphall),  Is.  ;  E.  Bacon  (Ipswich),  Is.  . .  2  10 

Oct.  5.  — Per  Hugh  O.  Eenn  (Misbourne), 

10s. ;  E.  Boyes  (Urmston),  Is.  ;  A.  Little, 

Is. ;  A.  F.  Henderson,  Is.  ;  G.  H.  Shaw 
(Hull),  5s.  ;  Per  D.  Murray  (Golspie), 

3s.  lOd.  ;  F.  Harris  (Edgware  Road),  Is. ; 

M.  Gompertz,  Is.  ;  II.  Grime,  6d.  ..  1  £  4 

Oct.  C.-J.  O.McCleery  (Doagh),  10s.;  Arma¬ 
dale,  6d.  ;  Per  E.  Gore  (Margate),  13s.  ; 

Clara  Orchard  (Blackheath),  is.  6d.  ; 

H.  M,  (Stronsay),  3s.  ;  Per  A.  A.  McKech- 
ney  (Upton),  £2  3s.  ;  H.  J.  Gibson,  6d.  ; 

F.  H.  S.  (Worsley),  Is.  ;  Ixion  (Tipton), 

Is.  6d.;  W.  E.  T.  (Tipton),  Is.;  Charles  E. 

Grace  (Canterbury),  Is . 3  15  O 

Oct.  7.— J.  M.,  2s.  ;  John  H.  Miles  (Liver¬ 
pool),  2s.  Od.  ;  F.  P.  B.,  Is.  ;  Herber  A. 

Hunt  (Martock),  Is.  ;  Thomson  Family 
(Nottingham),  10s.  ;  J.  II.,  Is. ;  G.  II.,  Is  ; 

Per  Chas.  Hine  (Egypt,  Hemyock),  £1 3s.; 

Alex.  Straw(l?amsfie]d),  2s.;  Philip  Pardoe 
(Ombersley),  3s.  ;  A.  J.  Robinson  (North¬ 
ampton),  3s.  ;  Francis  J.  Osborne  (Peny- 
bont),  2s.  6d. ;  C.  Gardiner  (Islington), 

2s...  . 2  14  © 

Oct.  8. — Edith  Constance  Gordon  (Penrith), 

2s.  6d.  ;  Hugh  Stanley  Gordon  (Penrith), 

2s.  6d.  ;  Per  F.  A.  B.  Benger  (Tetbury), 

7s.  3d.;  K.Modlen  (Warwick),  6d.;G.  L,  M. 

(Stafford),  6d. ;  A  Lover  of  the  Boy’s  Own 
PAPER,  Is.  ;  Some  Manx  Readers,  7s.  6d. ; 

J.  B.  N.  (Nottingham),  2s.  6d.  ;  George 
Martyn  (Plymouth),  3s.  6d.  ;  H.  Warren 
(Clifton,  Bristol),  2s.  6d. ;  Three  Big  Boys 
(Kernel  Hempstead),  Is.  6d. ;  B.  T.,  10s.  ; 

Alfred  G\.  Potter,  3s.  4d. ;  rer  Mrs.  Hutton 


(Aberdeen),  6s.  6d . 2  11  10 

Carried  forward  . .  £348  2  11 


I  F  E  B  0  A  T  sub¬ 
scribers  cannot  yet. 
possibly  be  informed 
where  the  boat  will 
be  stationed.  When 
the  needful  amount 
is  in  hand  ice  toi  l 
confer  with  the 
Secretary  of  the- 
National  Lifeboat 
Institution  as  to  the 
placing  of  the  boat,, 
and  at  once  inform 
our  readers.  At  pre¬ 
sent  we  must  bend! 
all  energies  to  the 
getting  of  the  Life¬ 
boat. 


No.  149.— Vol.  IV. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1881. 


Price  One  Penny. 

[ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED^ 


WILD  ADVENTURES  ROUND  THE  POLE; 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ARRANDOON. 

(A  SEQUEL  TO  “TIIE  CRUISE  OF  THE  SNOWBIRD.”) 

By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — A  GALE  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS— DAY¬ 
BREAK  IN  ICELAND — THE  GREAT  BALLOON  ASCENT 
—  RORY’S  YARN — THE  SNOW-CLOUD  —  THE  PIRATE 
IS  SEEN. 

A  WHOLE  week  has  elapsed  since  the  events  tran¬ 
spired  which  I  have  related  in  last  chapter,  a 
week  most  interestingly  if  not  always  quite  pleasantly 
spent.  The  Arrandoon  is  lying  before  the  quaint, 
fantastical  old  town  of  Reikjavik,  surrounded  almost 
in  every  direction  by  mountains  bold  and  wild,  the 
peaked  summits  and  even  the  sides  of  which  are 
now  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  For  spring  has 


‘It  is  she,”  he  cried;  “the  Pirate  herself!” 
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not  yet  arrived  to  unrivet  stern  winter’s 
chains,  to  swell  the  rivers  into  roaring 
torrents,  and  finally  to  carpet  the  earth 
with  beauty.  The  streams  are  still  frozen, 
the  bay  in  which  the  good  ship  lies  at  her 
anchors  twain,  is  filled  with  broken  pan¬ 
cake-ice,  which  makes  communication  with 
the  shore  by  means  of  boat  a  matter  of  no 
little  difficulty,  for  oars  have  to  be  had  in¬ 
board  or  used  as  pressing  poles,  and  boat¬ 
hooks  are  in  constant  requisition. 

'Winter  it  is,  and  the  country  all  around 
might  be  called  dreary,  were  it  not  for  the 
ever-varying-  shades  of  colour  that,  as  the 
sun  shines  out,  or  anon  hides  his  head  be¬ 
hind  a  cloud,  spread '  themselves  over  hill 
and  dale  and  rugged  glen.  Oh  !  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  those  sunrises  and  sunsets,  the 
rose  tints,  the  purples,  the  emerald  greens 
and  cool  greys,  that  blaze  and  blend,  grow 
faint  and  fade,  as  they  chase  each  other 
among  mountains  and  ravines !  What  a 
poor  morsel  of  steel  my  pen  feels  as  I  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  them  !  Yet  have  they  a 
beauty  peculiarly  their  own,  a  beauty 
which  never  can  be  forgotten  by  those 
whose  eyes  have  once  rested  thereon. 

The  fair-haired  Danish  girl  has  been 
landed,  and  for  a  time  has  found  shelter 
and  peace  in  the  humble  home  of  her  uncle 
the  clergyman.  Our  heroes  have  been  on 
shore  studying  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  primitive  but  hospitable  people  they 
find  themselves  among. 

Several  city  worthies  have  been  off  to 
see  the  ship  and  to  dine.  But  to-night 
our  heroes  are  all  by  themselves  in  the 
saloon.  Dinner  is  finished,  nuts  and  fruit 
and  fragrant  coffee  are  on  the  table,  at  the 
head  of  which  sits  the  captain,  on  his  right 
the  doctor  and  Ralph,  on  his  left  Allan 
and  Rory.  Freezing .  Powders,  neatly 
dressed,  is  hovering  near,  and  Peter,  the 
steward,  is  not  far  off,  while  the  cockatoo 
is  busy  as  usual,  helping  himself  to  tre¬ 
mendous  billfulls  of  hemp-seed,  but  never¬ 
theless,  putting  in  his  oar  every  minute, 
with  a  “Well,  duckie  ?  ”  or  a  long-drawn 
“  Dea-ah  me  !  ” 

I  cannot  say  that  all  is  peace,  though, 
beyond  the  wooden  walls  of  the  Arran- 
doon,  for  a  storm  is  raging  with  almost 
hurricane  violence,  sweeping  down  from 
the  hills  with  ever-varying  force,  and 
threatening  to  tear  the  vessel  from  her 
anchorage.  Steam  is  up,  the  screw  re¬ 
volves,  and  it  taxes  all  the  engineer’s  skill 
to  keep  up  to  the  anchors  so  as  to  avert 
the  strain  from  them. 

But  our  boys  are  used  to  danger  by  this 
time,  and  there  is  hardly  a  moment’s  lull 
in  the  conversation.  Even  Sandie  McFlail, 
M.D.,  o’  Aberdeen,  has  forgotten  all  the 
horrors  of  mal-de-mer  by  this  time  ;  he  even 
believes  he  has  found  his  sea-legs,  and 
feels  all  over  as  good  a  sailor  as  anybody. 

“Reikjavik!”  says  Ralph;  “isn’t  it  a 
queer  break-jaw  kind  of  a  name.  It  puts 
one  in  mind  of  a  mouthful  of  exceedingly 
tough  beefsteak.” 

“A  gastronomic  simile,”-  says  Rory; 
“though  maybe  neither  poetical  nor  ele¬ 
gant,  sure,  but  truly  Saxon.  ” 

“Ah!  weel,”  the  doctor  says,  in  his 
quiet,  thoughtful,  canny  way,  “I  dinna 
know  now.  Some  o’  the  vera  best  poetry 
of  all  ages  bears  reference  to  the  pleesures 
o’  the  table.  Yvfitness  Horace’s  Odes,  for 
instance.” 

“  Hear!  hear!  ”  from  Allan ;  and  “Horace 
was  a  brick,”  from  honest  English  Ralph; 
but  Rory  murmurs  “  Moore  !  ” 

“But,”  continues  the  doctor,  “to  my 
ear  there  is  nothing  vera  harsh  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  these  islanders  speak.  They 
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pronounce  the  ‘ch’  hard,  like  the  Scotch; 
their  ‘  j’s’  soft,  like  the  Spanish  ;  and  turn 
their  ‘w’s’  into  ‘v’s.’  They  pronounce 
church — kurk  ;  and  the  ‘j’  is  a  ‘y,’  or  next 
thing  to  it.  ‘  Reik  ’  or  ‘  reyk  ’  means  smoke, 
you  know,  as  it  is  in  Scotch  ‘reek;’  and 
‘wik,’  or  ‘wick,’  or  ‘vik’  means  a  bay,  as 
in  the  English  ‘Woolwich,’  ‘Sandwich,’ 
etc.,  so  that  Reikjavik  is  simply  ‘  the  bay  of 
smoke,’  or  ‘the  smoking  bay,’  but  whe¬ 
ther  with  reference  to  the  smoke  that  hangs 
over  the  town,  or  the  spray  that  rises  mist- 
like  from  the  seething  billows  when  the 
wind  blows,  I  cannot  say — probably  the 
former ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  some  savage  races  far,  far  away 
from  here — the  aborigines  of  Australia,  for 
example  —  designate  towns  by  the  term 
‘  the  big  smoke.’  ” 

“How  profoundly  erudite  you  are,  doc¬ 
tor  !  ”  says  Rory.  “  Now,  wouldn’t  it  have 
been  much  better  for  your  heirs  and  assigns 
and  the  world  at  large,  if  you  had  accepted 
a  Professorship  of  Antiquity  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Aberdeen,  instead  of  coming 
away  with  us,  to  cool  the  toes  of  you  at 
the  North  Pole,  and  maybe  leave  your 
bones  to  bleach  beneath  the  Aurora  Bore¬ 
alis,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Ha  !  there  I  have  you,”  cries  Sandie, 
smiling  good-humouredly,  for  by  this  time 
he  was  quite  used  to  Rory’s  bantering 
ways — “there  I  have  you,  boy  Rory;  and 
it  is  with  the  profoundest  awe  and  respect 
for  everything  '  sacred  that  I  remind  you 
that  the  Aurora  Borealis  never  bleached 
any  bones  ;  and  those  poor  unfortunates 
who,  in  their  devotion  for  science,  have 
wandered  towards  the  mystery  land  around 
the  Pole,  and  there  laid  down  their  lives, 
will  never,  never  moulder  into  dust,  but, 
entombed  in  the  green  salt  ice,  with  the 
virgin  snow  as  their  winding-sheet,  their 
bodies  will  rest  in  peace,  and  rest  intact 
until  the  trumpet  sounds.” 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation  at 
this  point,  but  no  lull  in  the  storm ;  the 
waves  dashed  wildly  over  the  ship,  the 
wind  roared  through  the  rigging,  the  brave 
vessel  quivered  from  stem  to  stern,  as  if  in 
constant  fear  she  might  be  hurled  from  the 
protection  afforded  by  anchor  and  cable, 
and  cast  helpless  upon  the  rock-bound 
shore. 

A  lull,  broken  presently  by  a  deep  sigh 
from  Freezing  Powders. 

“  Well,  duckie?”  said  Polly,  in  sympa¬ 
thising  tones. 

‘ ‘  Well,  Freezing  Powders,  ”  said  McBain, 
“  and  pray  what  are  you  sighing  about?” 

“What  for  I  sigh?”  repeated  Freezing 
Powders.  “Am  you  not  afraid  you’se’f, 
sah  !  You  not  hear  de  wild  winds  roar, 
and  de  wave  make  too  much  bobbery  ? 
’Tis  a’most  enuff,  sah,  to  make  a  gem’lam 
turn  pale,  sah  !  ” 

“Ha!  ha!”  laughed  Rory;  “really, 
it’ll  take  a  mighty  big  storm,  Freezing 
Powders,  to  make  you  turn  pale.  But, 
doctor,”  he  continued,  “what  say  you  to 
some  music  ?  ” 

“  If  you’ll  play,”  said  the  surgeon,  “  I’ll 
toot.” 

And  so  the  concert  was  begun,  and  the 
shriek  of  the  storm-spirit  was  drowned  in 
mirth  and  melody,  or,  as  the  doctor,  quot¬ 
ing  Burns,  expressed  it, 

“  The  storm  without  might  roar  and  rustle, 

They  didna  mind  the  storm  a  whistle.” 

But  after  this  night  «f  storm  and  tem¬ 
pest,  what  a  wonderful  morning  it  was ! 
The  sun  shot  up  amidst  the  encrimsoned 
mountain  peaks,  and  shone  brightly  down 
from  a  sky  of  cloudless  blue.  The  snow 


was  everywhere  dazzling  in  its  whiteness, 
and  there  was  not  a  sigh  of  wind  to  raise 
so  much  as  a  ripple  on  the  waters  of  the 
bay,  from  which  every  bit  of  ice  had  been 
blown  far  to  sea.  Wild  birds  screamed 
with  joy  as  they  wheeled  in  hundreds 
around  the  ship,  while  out  in  the  bay  a 
shoal  of  porpoises  were  disporting  them¬ 
selves,  leaping  high  in  air  from  out  of  the 
spariding  waters,  and  shrieking — or,  as  the 
doctor  called  it,  “whistling” — for  very 
joy- 

Every  one  on  board  the  Arrandoon  was 
early  astir — up,  indeed,  before  the  sun 
himself — for  there  were  to  be  great  doings 
on  shore  to-day.  The  first  great  experi¬ 
mental  balloon  ascent  and  flight  was  about 
to  be  made.  Every  one  on  shore  was 
early  astir,  too ;  in  fact,  the  greatest  ex¬ 
citement  prevailed,  and  on  the  table-land 
to  the  right  of,  and  some  little  distance 
from,  the  town,  from  which  the  balloon 
was  to  ascend,  the  people  had  assembled 
from  an  early  hour,  even  the  ladies  of 
Reikjavik  turning  out  dressed  in  their 
gayest  attire,  no  small  proportion  of  which 
consisted  of  fur  and  feathers. 

The  aeronaut  was  a  professional,  Mon¬ 
sieur  De  Yere  to  name.  McBain  had  gone 
all  the  way  to  Paris  specially  to  engage 
his  services.  Nor  had  he  hired  him  at 
random,  for  this  canny  captain  of  ours  had 
not  only  satisfied  himself  that  De  Yere  was 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view  a  clever  man, 
but  he  had  accompanied  him  in  several 
ascents,  and  could  thus  vouch  for  his  being 
a  really  practical  aeronaut. 

Who  would  go  with  De  Yere  in  this  first 
great  trip  over  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow  ?  The  doctor  stepped  forward  as  a 
volunteer,  and  by  bis  side  was  R-ory. 
Perhaps  Allan  and  Ralph  were  rather  lazy 
for  any  such  aerial  exploit ;  anyhow,  they 
were  content  to  stay  at  home. 

“  We’ll  look  on,  you  know,”  said  Ralph, 
“  as  long  as  we  can  see  you ;  and  when 
you  return — that  is,  if  ever  you  do  return 
— you  can  tell  us  all  about  it.” 

When  all  was  ready  the  ropes  were  cast 
loose,  and,  with  a  ringing  cheer  from  the 
assembled  multitude,  up  arose  the  mighty 
balloon,  straight  as  arrow  from  bow,  into 
tlie  blue,  sunny  sky.  Like  the  eagle  that 
soars  from  the  peak  of  Benrinnes,  she 
seemed  to  seek  the  very  sun  itself. 

Rory  and  the  surgeon,  who  had  never 
been  in  a  balloon  before — nor  even,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  down  in  a  coal-pit — at 
first  hardly  relished  then’  sudden  elevation, 
but  they  soon  got  used  to  it. 

Not  the  slightest  motion  was  there ; 
Rory  could  hardly  credit  the  fact  that  he 
was  moving,  and  when  at  last  he  did 
muster  up  sufficient  courage  to  peep  earth¬ 
wards  over  the  side  of  the  car, 

“Oh,  look,  doctor  dear!”  he  cried; 
“sure,  look  for  yourself;  the  world  is 
moving  away  from  us  altogether  !  ” 

And  this  was  precisely  the  sensation 
they  experienced.  Both  the  doctor  and 
Rory  were  inclined  to  clutch  nervously  and 
tremulously  the  sides  of  the  car  in  the  first 
part  of  their  ascent ;  but  though  the  former 
was  not  much  of  a  sailor,  somewhat  to  his 
surprise  he  experienced  none  of  those  giddy 
feelings  common  to  the  landsman  when 
gazing  from  an  immense  height.  He  could 
look  beneath  himand  around  him,  and  enjoy 
to  the  full  the  strange  bird’s-eye  landscape 
and  seascape  that  every  moment  seemed  to 
broaden  and  widen,  until  a  great  portion 
of  the  northern  island,  with  its  mountains, 
its  lakes,  its  frozen  torrents,  its  gulfs  and 
bays  and  islands,  and  the  great  blue 
southern  ocean,  even  to  the  far-off  Faroe 
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Isles,  lay  like  a  beautifully  portrayed  map 
beneath  their  feet.  The  grandeur  of  the 
scene  kept  them  silent  for  long  minutes ; 
it  impressed  them,  it  awed  them.  It  did 
more  than  even  this,  for  it  caused  them  to 
feel  their  own  littleness,  and  the  might  of 
the  Majesty  that  made  the  world. 

De  Yere  himself  seldom  vouchsaied  a 
single  glance  landwards ;  he  seemed  to 
busy  himself  wholly  and  solely  with  the 
many  strange  instruments  with,  which  he 
was  surrounded.  He  was  hardly  a  moment 
idle.  The  intense  cold,  that  soon  began  to 
benumb  the  senses  of  Sandie,  seemed  to 
have  no  deterrent  effect  on  his  efforts. 

“I  must  confess  I  do  feel  sleepy,”  said 
the  worthy  medico,  “and  I  meant  to  assist 
you,  Mr.  De  Vere.” 

“Here,”  cried  the  scientist,  pouring 
something  out  of  a  phial,  and  handing  it  to 
him,  “  drink  that  quick.” 

“I  feel  double  the  individual,”  cried 
Sandie,  brightly,  as  soon  as  he  had  swal¬ 
lowed  the  draught. 

“Come,”  said  Rory — “come,  monsieur, 
I  want  to  feel  double  the  individual  too.” 

“Ho,  no,  sir,”  said  De  Vere,  smiling, 
“  an  Irishman  no  want  etherism  ;  you  are 
already — pardon  me — too  ethereal.” 

Sandie  was  gazing  skywards. 

“  It  is  the  moon,”— he  was  saying — “I  ken  her 
horn, 

She’s  blinkin’  in  the  lift  sae  hie  ; 

She  smiles,  the  jade  !  to  wile  us  hame, 

But,  ’deed,  I  doubt,  she’ll  wait  a  wee.” 

“Happy  thought!”  cried  Rory;  “let 
us  go  to  the  moon.” 

“No,”  laughed  the  doctor;  “nobody 
•ever  got  that  length  yet.” 

“Oh,  you  forget,  Mr.  Surgeon,”  said 
Rory — “you  forget  entirely  all  about 
Danny  O’Rourke.” 

“  Tell  us,  then,  Rory.” 

“Troth,  then,”  began  Rory,  in  his 
richest  brogue,  “it  was  just  like  this 
same.  Danny  was  a  dacint  boy  enough, 
who  lived  entoirely  alone  with  Biddy  his 
wife,  and  the  pig,  close  to  a  big  bog  in 
•old  Oireland.  Sitting  on  a  stone  in  the 
midst  of  this  bog  was  Danny,  one  foine 
•summer’s  evening,  when  who  should  fly 
■down  but  an  aigle.  ‘  Foine  noight,’  says 
the  aigle.  ‘  The  same  to  you,’  says  Danny, 
‘and  many  of  them.’  ‘But,’  says  the 
.aigle,  ‘  don’t  you  see  that  it  is  sinking  you 
are  ?  ’  ‘  Och  !  sure,’  cries  Danny,  ‘  and  so 

it  is.  I’ll  be  swallowed  up  in  the  bog,  and 
poor  Biddy  and  the  pig  will  nivir  set  eyes 
•on  me  again.  Och  !  och  !  what’ll  I  do  ?  ’ 

‘  Git  on  to  me  back,  troth,’  says  the  aigle, 

‘  and  I’ll  fly  you  sthraight  to  your  Biddy’s 
•door.’  ‘And  the  blessings  av  the 
O’Rourkes  be  wid  ye  thin,’  says  Danny, 
putting  his  arms  round  the  aigle’s  neck, 

‘  for  you  are  the  sinsible  bird,  and  whatever 
I’d  have  done  widout  ye,  ne’er  a  bit  o’  me 
knows.  But  isn’t  it  high  enough  you  are 
now,  aroon?  Yonder  is  my  cottage  just 
■down  there.’  For,”  continued  Rory, 
“you  must  know  that  by  this  time  the 
aigle  had  mounted  fully  a  mile  high  with 
poor  Danny.  ‘  Be  quiet  wid  ye,’  says 
the  aigle,  ‘  or  I’ll  shake  ye  off  me  back  en- 
toirely.  ‘  Don’t  ye  remember  robbing  my 
nest  last  year  ?  I  do.  And  it’s  niver  a 
cottage  you’ll  ever  see  again,  nor  Biddy, 
nor  the  pig  either.  It’s  right  up  to  the 
moon  I’m  flying  wid  ye.’  ‘  What !  ’  cries 
Danny,  ‘  to  that  bit  av  a  thing  like  a 
raping-hook  ?  Och  !  and  och  !  what’ll  be¬ 
come  av  me  at  all  at  all  ?  ’  But  the  moon 
got  bigger  the  nearer  they  came  to  it,  and 
they  found  it  a  dacint  size  enough  when 


they  got  there  entirely.  ‘  Catch  a  howld 
av  the  end  av  the  raping-hook,’  says  the 
aigle,  ‘  or  by  this  and  by  that  I’ll  shake  ye 
off  me  shoulder.’  And  so  poor  Danny  had 
no  lio’  but  just  to  do  as  he  was  told,  and 
away  flew  the  aigle  and  left  him.  While 
he  was  wondering  what  he  should  do 
now,  a  stern  voice  behind  him  says, 
‘Let  go — let  go  the  end  of  the  raping- 
hook,  and  be  off  wid  ye  back  to  your  own 
counthry.’  ‘  It’s  hardly  civil  av  you,’  says 
Danny,  ‘  to  ask  me  sick  a  thing.  Sure  it 
is  few  ever  come  to  call  on  you  anyhow.’ 

‘  Let  go,’  thundered  the  man  o’  the  moon, 
and  he  gave  Danny  just  one  kick,  and  off 
went  the  poor  boy  flying  into  the  air. 

‘  It’s  killed  I’ll  be,’  says  he  to  himself, 

‘  killed  entoirely  wid  the  fall,  and  what’ll 
become  o’  me  wife  Biddy  and  the  pig  is 
ruore’n  I  can  tell.’  But  he  fell,  and  he 
fell,  and  he  fell,  and  he  never  seemed  to 
stop  falling,  till  plump  he  alights  right  in 
the  middle  o’  the  sea,  and  there  he  lay  on 
the  broad  back  av  him,  till  a  big  lump  av  a 
whale  came  and  splashed  him  all  over  wid 
his  tail.  But  sure  enough  the  sea  was 
only  his  bed,  and  the  big  whale  turned  out 
to  be  Biddy  herself,  with  the  watering- 
pot,  telling  him  to  get  up,  for  a  lazy  ould 
boy,  and  feed  the  pig,  and  troth  it  was 
nothing  but  a  dream  after  all. 

“  But  where  in  the  name  of  wonder  are 
we  now  ?”  he  continued,  gazing  around. 

It  was  a  very  natural  question.  It  had 
got  suddenly  dark.  They  were  enveloped 
in  a  snow-cloud.  The  brave  balloon 
seemed  to  struggle  through  it. 

Ballast  was  thrown  over,  and  up  and  out 
into  the  sunshine  she  rose  again,  but  what 
a  change  had  come  over  her  appearance — 
every  rope  and  length  of  her  and  the  car 
itself  and  our  bold  aeronauts  were  covered 
white  with  virgin  snow. 

“  Monsieurs,”  said  De  Yere,  “this  is 
more  than  I  had  bargained  for.  We  must 
descend.  You  see  she  has  lost  all  life.  De 
lofely  soul  dat  was  in  de  balloon  seems  to 
have  gone.  We  will  descend.” 

Indeed  the  huge  balloon  was  already 
moving  slowly  earthwards,  and  in  a 
minute  more  they  were  again  passing 
through  the  snow-cloud.  Once  clear  of  this 
a  breeze  sprang  up,  or,  to  speak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  they  entered  a  current  of  ah,  that 
carried  them  directly  inland  for  many 
miles.  Tired  of  this  direction,  the  valve 
was  opened,  out  roared  the  gas,  and  the 
descent  became  more  rapid  until  the  wind 
ceased  to  blow — they  were  beneath  the 
adverse  current.  More  ballast  was  thrown 
out,  and  her  “  way  ”  was  stopped. 

But  see,  whatSailetk  our  hero,  boy  Rory  ? 
For  some  minutes  he  has  been  gazing  south¬ 
wards  over  the  sea,  so  intensely  indeed  that 
his  looks  almost  frighten  the  honest  doctor. 

“  The  glass,  the  glass,”  he  hisses,  holding 
round  his  hand,  but  not  taking  his  glance 
for  a  moment  off  the  southern  horizon. 

The  glass  is  handed  to  him,  he  adjusts 
it  to  his  eye,  and  takes  one  long  fixed  look, 
and  when  he  turns  once  more  towards  the 
doctor  his  face  is  radiant  with  joy  and  ex¬ 
citement. 

“  It  is  she,”  he  cried,  “  itis  she,  it  is  she  !” 

The  doctor  really  looked  scared. 

“  Man  !”  he  said,  “  are  ye  takin’  leave  o’ 
yom-  wuts  ?  There,  tak’  a  hold  o’  my  hand 
and  dinna  try  to  frighten  folk.  There’s 
never  a  ‘  she  ’  near  ye.” 

“  It  is  she,  I  tell  you,”  cried  Rory  again ; 
“  take  the  glass  and  look  in  under  the  land 
yonder,  and  heading 'for  Stromsoe.  It  is  the 
pirate  herself.  The  pirate  we  fought  in 
the  Snowbird.  Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CRYPTOGRAM; 

OR,  EIGHT  HUNDRED  LEAGUES  ON 
THE  AMAZON. 

(A  SEQUEL  TO  “THE  GIANT  P.AFT.”) 

By  Jules  Yeene, 

Author  of  “The  Boy  Captain ,”  etc.,  etc. 
CHATTER  VII. — RESOLUTIONS. 

Anew  hours  later  the  whole  family  had 
returned  to  the  raft,  and  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  large  room.  All  were  there, 
except  the  prisoner,  on  whom  the  last  blow 
had  just  fallen.  Benito  was  quite  over¬ 
whelmed,  and  accused  himself  of  having- 
destroyed  his  father,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  entreaties  of  Yaquita,  of  his  sister, 
of  Padre  Passanha,  and  of  Manoel,  the 
distracted  youth  would  in  the  first  mo¬ 
ments  of  despair  probably  have  made  away 
with  himself.  But  he  was  never  allowed 
to  get  out  of  sight,  he  was  never  left  alone. 
And  besides,  how  could  he  have  acted 
otherwise  P  Ah !  why  had  not  Joam 
Dacosta  told  him  all  before  he  left  the 
jangada?  Why  had  he  refrained  from 
speaking,  except  before  a  judge,  of  this 
material  proof  of  his  innocence  P  Why,  in 
his  interview  with  Manoel  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  Torres,  had  he  been  silent  about 
the  document  which  the  adventurer  pre¬ 
tended  to  hold  in  his  hands  ?  But,  after 
all,  what  faith  ought  he  to  place  in  what 
Torres  had  said  P  Could  he  be  certain  that 
such  a  document  was  in  the  rascal’s  pos¬ 
session  P 

Whatever  might  be  the  reason,  the 
family  now  knew  everything,  and  that 
from  the  lips  of  Joam  Dacosta  himself. 
They  Imew  that  Torres  had  declared  that 
the  proof  of  the  innocence  of  the  convict 
of  Tijuco  actually  existed ;  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  had  been  written  by  the  very  hand  of 
the  author  of  the  attack ;  that  the  criminal, 
seized  by  remorse  at  the  moment  of  his 
death,  had  entrusted  it  to  his  companion, 
Torres ;  and  that  he,  instead  of  fulfilling 
the  wishes  of  the  dying  man,  had  made 
the  handing  over  of  the  document  an 
excuse  for  extortion.  But  they  knew  also 
that  Torres  had  just  lost  his  life,  that 
his  body  was  engulfed  in  the  waters  of  the 
Amazon,  and  that  he  died  without  even 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  guilty  man. 

Unless  he  was  saved  by  a  miracle,  Joam 
Dacosta  might  now  be  considered  as  irre¬ 
vocably  lost.  The  death  of  Judge  Ribeiro 
on  the  one  hand,  the  death  of  Torres  on  the 
other,  were  blows  from  which  he  could  not 
recover  !  It  should  here  be  said  that  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  at  Manaos,  unreasoning  as  it 
always  is,  was  all  against  the  prisoner. 
The  unexpected  arrest  of  Joam  Dacosta 
had  revived  the  memory  of  the  terrible 
crime  of  Tijuco,  which  had  lain  forgotten 
for  three-and-twenty  years.  The  trial  of 
the  young  clerk  at  the  mines  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  arrayal,  his  capital  sentence,  his 
escape  a  few  hours  before  his  intended 
execution — all  were  remembered,  analysed, 
and  commented  on.  An  article  which  had 
just  appeared  in  the  “O  Diario  d’o  Grand 
Para,”  the  most  widely  circulated  journal 
in  these  parts,  after  giving  a  history  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime,  showed  itself 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  prisoner.  Why 
should  these  people  believe  in  Joam  Da- 
costa’s  innocence,  when  they  were  ignorant 
of  all  that  his  friends  knew — of  what  they 
alone  knew  ? 

And  so  the  people  of  Manaos  became 
excited.  A  mob  of  Indians  and  negroes 
hurried,  in  their  blind  folly,  to  surround 
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the  prison  and  roar  forth  tumultuous 
shouts  of  death .  In  this  part  of  the  two 
Americas,  where  executions  under  Lynch 
law  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  mob 
soon  surrenders  itself  to  its  cruel  instincts, 


and  it  was  feared  that  on  this  occasion  it 
would  do  wild  justice  with  its  own  hands. 

What  a  night  it  was  for  the  passen¬ 
gers  from  the  fazenda !  Masters  and 
servants  had  been  affected  by  the  blow  ! 
Were  not  the  servants  of  the  fazenda 
members  of  one  family  P  Every  one  of 
them  would  watch  over  the  safety  of 
Yaquita  and  her  people  !  On  the  bank  of 
the  Rio  Negro  there  was  a  constant  coming 
and  going  of  the  natives,  evidently  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  arrest  of  Joam  Dacosta,  and 
who  could  say  to  what  excesses  these  half- 
barbarous  men  might  be  led  ? 

The  time,  however,  passed  without  any 
demonstration  against  the  jangada. 

On  the  morrow,  the  26th  of  August,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  rose,  Manoel  and  Fragoso, 
who  had  never  left  Benito  for  an  instant 
during  this  terrible  night,  attempted  to 
distract  his  attention  from  his  despair. 
After  taking  him  aside  they  made  him 
understand  that  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost — that  they  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  act. 

“  Benito,”  said  Manoel,  “pull  yourself 
together !  Be  a  man  again !  Be  a  son 
again !  ” 

“My  father!”  exclaimed  Benito.  “I 
have  unwittingly  been  the  cause  of  his 
death !  ” 


“No!”  replied  Manoel.  “With  Hea¬ 
ven’s  help  it  is  possible  that  all  may  not 
be  lost !  ” 

“  Listen  to  us,  Mr.  Benito,”  said  Fra¬ 
goso. 


The  young  man,  passing  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  made  a  violent  effort  to  collect 
himself. 

“Benito,”  continued  Manoel,  “Torres 
never  gave  a  hint  to  put  us  on  the  track  of 
his  past  life.  We  therefore  cannot  tell 
who  was  the  author  of  the  crime  of  Tijuco, 
or  under  what  conditions  it  was  commit¬ 
ted.  To  try  in  that  direction  is  to  lose  our 
time !  ” 

“  And  time  presses !  ”  added  Fragoso. 

“Besides,”  said  Manoel,  “suppose  we 
do  find  out  who  this  companion  of  Torres 
was,  he  is  dead,  and  he  could  not  testify 
in  any  way  to  the  innocence  of  Joam  Da¬ 
costa.  But  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that 
the  proof  of  this  innocence  exists,  and 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
a  document  which  Torres  was  anxious  to 
make  the  subject  of  a  bargain.  He  told  us 
so  himself.  The  document  is  a  complete 
avowal  written  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
culprit,  which  describes  the  attack  in  its 
smallest  *e tails,  and  which  completely 
clears  our  father  !  Yes  !  a  hundred  times, 
yes  !  The  document  exists  !  ” 

“But  Torres  does  not  exist!”  groaned 
Benito,  “and  the  document  has  perished 
with  him  !  ” 

“  Wait,  and  don't  despair  yet !  ”  answered 
I  Manoel.  “  You  remember  under  what  cir¬ 


cumstances  we  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Torres  P  It  was  in  the  depths  of  the  forest 
of  Iquitos.  He  was  in  pursuit  of  a  monkey 
which,  had  stolen  a  metal  case,  which  it  sex’ 
strangely  kept,  and  the  chase  had  lasted  a- 
couple  of  hours  when  the  monkey  fell  to 
our  guns.  Now,  do  you  think  that  it  was 
for  the  few  pieces  of  gold  contained  in  the 
case  thatTorres  was  in  such  a  fury  to  recover 
it  ?  and  do  you  not  remember  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  satisfaction  which  he  displayed 
when  we  gave  him  back  the  case  which  we* 
had  taken  out  of  the  monkey’s  paw  ?  ” 

“Yes!  yes!”  answered  Benito.  “This: 
case  which  I  held — which  I  gave  back  to 
him  !  Perhaps  it  contained — ” 

“It  is  more  than  probable !  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  !  ”  replied  Manoel. 

“  And  I  beg  to  add,”  said  Fragoso,  “  for 
now  the  fact  recurs  to  my  memory,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  you  were  at  Ega  I  remained  onr 
board,  at  Lina’s  advice,  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Torres,  and  I  saw  him — yes,  I  saw  him — 
reading,  and  again  reading,  an  old  faded 
paper,  and  muttering  words  which  I  could 
not  understand !  ” 

“That  was  the  document!”  exclaimed 
Benito,  who  snatched  at  the  hope — the  only- 
one  that  was  left.  “  But  this  document  ; 
had  he  not  put  it  in  some  place  of 
security  ?  ” 

“  No,”  answered  Manoel — “  no  ;  it  was 
too  precious  for  Torres  to  dream  of  parting 
with  it.  He  was  bound  to  carry  it  always 
about  with  him,  and  doubtless  in  that  very 
case !  ” 

“  Wait  !  wait,  Manoel  !  ”  exclaimed 
Benito;  “I  remember — yes,  I  remember.. 
During  the  struggle,  at  the  blow  Torres 
aimed  at  me  and  received  in  his  own  chest,., 
the  manchetta  was  partially  stopped  by 
some  hard  substance  under  his  poncho,, 
like  a  plate  of  metal —  ” 

“  That  was  the  case  !  ”  said  Fragoso. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Manoel;  “doubt  is  im¬ 
possible  !  That  was  the  case ;  it  was  im- 
his  breast-pocket.” 

“  But  the  corpse  of  Torres  ?  ” 

“We  will  recover  it !  ” 

“  But  the  paper  ?  The  water  will  have 
stained  it,  perhaps  destroyed  it,  or  rendered 
it  undecipherable !  ” 

“  Why,”  answered  Manoel,  “  if  the 
metal  case  which  held  it  was  water-tight?’5, 

“  Manoel,”  replied  Benito,  who  seized  on. 
the  last  hope,  ‘  ‘  you  are  right !  The  corpse 
of  Torres  must  be  recovered!  We  will  ran¬ 
sack  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  river,  if 
necessary,  but  we  will  recover  it !  ” 

The  pilot  Araujo  was  then  summoned 
and  informed  of  what  they  were  going 
to  do. 

“  Good  !  ”  replied  he ;  “  I  know  all  the 
eddies  and  currents  where  the  Rio  Negro- 
and  the  Amazon  join,  and  we  shall  succeed 
in  recovering  the  body.  Let  us  take  two 
pirogues,  two  ubas,  a  dozen  of  our  Indians, 
and  make  a  start.” 

Padre  Passanha  was  then  coming  out  of 
Yaquita’s  room. 

Benito  went  to  him,  and  in  a  few  words; 
told  him  what  they  were  going  to  do  to- 
get  possession  of  the  document.  “  Say 
nothing  to  my  mother  or  my  sister,”  he 
added ;  “if  this  last  hope  fails  it  will  kill 
them  !  ” 

“Go,  my  lad,  go,”  replied  Passanha, 
“  and  may  God  help  you  in  your  search  ! 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  four  boats 
started  from  the  raft.  After  descending 
the  Rio  Negro  they  arrived  near  the  bank, 
of  the  Amazon,  at  the  very  place  where. 
Torres,  mortally  wounded,  had  disappeared 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  stream. 

(To  be  continued.) 


‘‘Fi\e  minutes  later  the  four  boats  started  from  the  Raft.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. — THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD. 


i  OB  came  slowly 
from  a  path 
through  the  thick 
growth  of  trees 
and  bushes,  and 
emerged  on  the 
open  space  where 
Lawrence  was 
now  lying.  Law¬ 
rence  was  right. 
Bob  had  a  small 
child  in  each 
hand,  and  a  very 
fatherly  look  on 
his  face.  The 
children  were  not 
particularly 
clean,  for  they 
lhad  been  wandering  in  the  forest,  making 
themselves  happy  in  their  own  way,  and 
the  ways  of  small  children  don’t  always 
•conduce  to  their  cleanliness ;  and  they 
were  not  pretty  children,  nor  at  all  well- 
dressed,  for  their  clothes  were  old  and 


shabby,  and  there  were  some  poor  attempts 
at  finely  about  them,  which  offended  Law¬ 
rence’s  {esthetic  eye.  Nevertheless  their  poor 
mother,  when  she  had  washed  and  dressed 
them  that  morning  for  the  day  out  that 
was  to  be  the  one  great  treat  of  the  year 
both  to  them  and  to  her,  very  likely  thought 
that  there  were  few  children  pleasanter  to 
look  on  than  her  own. 

“What’s  become  of  Polly?  Where’s 
Lick  ?  Why  doesn't  he  come  to  see  after 
me?”  asked  Lawrence.  “And  what  on 
earth  are  you  doing  with  those  dirty  little 
•Wretches  ?  ” 

“  Polly ’s  gone  home  to  her  stable.  We 
caught  her  after  a  long  run,  and  Dick 
thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
take  her  back  at  once.  We’ve  got  some¬ 
body  to  take  care  of  what  is  left  of  the 
phaeton.  As  to  these  children,”  continued 
Bob,  looking  down  on  each  with  a  more 


paternal  air  than  ever  on  his  pleasant, 
good-natured  face,  “I  came  across  them 
in  the  forest  as  I  was  coming  to  you. 
They’ve  lost  their  mother.  She  lives  some¬ 
where  in  Whitechapel;  they  don’t  know 
the  street.  They  came  out  for  the  day,  in 
a  van,  with  her  and  a  lot  of  people,  and  I 
■thought  when  I’d  seen  that  you  were  all 
right  I'd  hunt  about  for  their  mother. 
She’ll  be  in  a  fine  way  at  losing  the  poor 
little  things.  But  I  say,  Lawrence,  what’s 
become  of  your  clothes?”  asked  Bob, 
looking  round  for  the  missing  garments. 

“  Don  t  ask  me!  It’s  all  your  fault, 
Bob — yours  and  Dick’s,  leaving  me  here 
like  this  and  rushing  off  after  that  wretched 
mare,  as  if  she  was  the  only  one  to  be 
'thought  of.  I  was  stunned,  nearly  killed ; 
and  I  can  just  remember  seeing  some 
gipsies,  and  they  must  have  served  me  like 
this.  How  ever  you  could  go  and  leave 
me  with  such  a  pack  of  thieves !  I  only 
wonder  they  didn't  finish  me  right  off.  I 
dare  say  they  would  have  done,  only  per¬ 
haps  they  thought  I  was  killed  already, 
and  so  couldn’t  tell  tales.” 

“  I’m  really  very  sorry,”  began  Robert, 
feeling  as  if  he  had  behaved  very  badly  to 
vhis  cousin;  “but  you  see  we  all  fell  out 
together,  and  I  didn’t  know  you  were  hurt 


so  badly,  and  I  thought  uncle  would  be  so 
vexed  if  Polly  wasn’t  caught,  so  I  just  ran 
after  her  as  fast  as  I  could.  But  I  say, 
what’s  to  be  done  about  your  clothes  ?  and 
how  will  you  get  home  ?  Can  you  walk 
to  Chingford  ?  If  you  can,  perhaps  some¬ 
body  would  have  a  spare  coat  to  lend  you, 
and  you’d  be  glad  of  something  to  eat ; 
then  when  I’ve  found  the  mother  of  these 
poor  little  things  I’ll  join  you.” 

Lawrence  sat  upright,  and  looked  fiercely 
at  Robert  for  a  moment  or  two  ;  it  seemed 
as  if  he  had  no  words  with  which  to  ex¬ 
press  his  indignation.  At  last  he  found 
them. 

“I  never  in  all  my  life  knew  such  an 
idiot,”  he  cried.  “  Do  you  suppose  that  I 
should  let  people — ladies  and  gentlemen — • 
fellows  like  the  Carrs — see  me  in  this  dis¬ 
graceful  condition  ?  ” 

“  You— you — couldn’t  help  it,”  gasped 
poor  Bob,  almost  frightened  at  his  cousin’s 
anger,  it  was  so  overpowering,  and  he 
really  had  no  clear  idea  of  what  he  had 
said  to  call  it  forth.  Then  as  the  children, 
seeing  there  was  something  wrong,  began 
to  cry,  he  looked  about  for  something  to 
pacify  them  with,  and  found  a  bunch  of 
grapes  which  some  ferns  had  hidden  from 
the  gipsies.  He  sat  down  on  the  ground, 
with  the  little  ones  on  each  side  of  him, 


and  fed  them  in  turns,  telling  them  to  be 
careful  of  the  pips.  He  did  not  take  one 
himself,  though  he  was  thirsty  enough,  but 
offered  a  few  of  the  finest  to  his  cousin. 
“  They’ll  do  you  good,  Lawrence,  and  cool 
you,  and  don’t  you  mind  if  the  Carrs  and 
the  others  do  stare  a  little  at  first.  You 
couldn’t  help  the  gipsies,  you  know.  It’s 
not  your  fault  that  they’ve  stolen  your 
things.” 

“  No  !  you  great  noodle,  but  it’s  yours,” 
cried  Lawrence,  dashing  the  grapes  away 
in  his  anger.  “  Who  but  you  and  such  a 
donkey  as  that  Dick  would  ever  have  left 
me  in  such  a  state,  to  be  robbed  and  mur¬ 
dered  ?  and  all  through  trying  to  get  that 
wretched  mare  into  proper  order.  And 
then  to  suppose  I’m  going  to  let  people  see 
me  in  such  a  condition  !  Ladies,  too  !  No, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  keep  as  clear 
of  Chingford  as  we  can.  I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know  which  way  it  lies,  nor  how  far  we  are 
from  it.  However,  we  must  get  out  of 
this  and  make  our  way  towards  Waltham¬ 
stow.  And  the  first  decent  inn  we  come  to 
I  must  ask  for  a  private  room,  and  go  in 
and  wait  while  you  go  on  to  Clapton  and 
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get  a  cab  or  something  to  take  me  home 
in.  I  can’t  walk  down  the  Lea  Bridge 
Road  in  this  state.” 

“  Well,  it  wouldn’t  be  pleasant,”  said 
Robert,  sympathetically.  “Still,  things 
might  have  been  worse.  They  haven’t 
taken  your  boots.  But  about  these  children  ? 
Shall  I  go  with  them  and  hunt  about  for 
their  mother  while  you  wait  here  ?  Or  will 
you  come  with  us  ?  ” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you’re 
really  going  to  look  for  the  woman  they 
belong  to  now  you’ve  found  me  ?  ”  cried 
Lawrence.  “  Or  do  you  suppose  that  I’m 
going  to  tramp  about  the  forest  with  a 
couple  of  beggar’s  brats  like  these  ?” 

“  Now  just  stop  that,  Lawrence  !  ”  cried 
Robert,  his  patience  failing  him  at  last, 
now  that  other  people  were  attacked.  “  I 
don’t  believe  they  are  beggar’s  brats ;  and 
if  they  were,  that  would  be  no  more  their 
fault  than  the  pickle  you’re  in  is  yours.  I 
shan’t  leave  them  till  I’ve  found  some  one 
belonging  to  them.  So  it’s  for  you  to 
choose  whether  you’ll  come  with  us  or  stay 
where  you  are.” 

It  was  not  often  Robert  spoke  in  such  a 
tone,  still  Lawrence  had  heard  it  before, 
when  he  had  thought  to  amuse  himself  by 
teasing  poor  Tom ;  and  he  knew  that  when 
Robert  did  use  that  tone  he  was  in  earnest, 
so  he  gave  in  now,  but  with  a  bad  grace, 
and  saying,  sulkily,  “  Have  it  your  own 
way,  I  suppose  I  must  go  with  you  and 
your  brats,”  rose  from  the  ground  and 
proceeded  with  Robert  towards  High 
Beech,  where  the  oldest  child  said  her 
mother  had  told  them  they  were  to  have 
tea. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  TWO  CABIN-BOYS: 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  BY  LAND 
AND  SEA. 

By  Louis  Rousselet. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— CAPTAIN  GOULAr.D. 

Daniel  was  punctual  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Captain  Goulard.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  left  the  roof  of  Madame 
Ginestous,  and,  carrying  his  little  bundle, 
joyfully  turned  his  face  to  the  harbour.  It 
was  a  glorious  prospect.  The  sun  was 
shining  brilliantly,  and  a  gentle  breeze  just 
moved  the  sails  and  flags  that  dotted  the 
forest  of  masts  in  the  principal  dock. 

A  custom-house  officer  pointed  out  the 
Jackson  to  Daniel.  She  was  ready  to  sail 
and  had  left  the  dock,  and  was  quietly 
riding  near  the  St.  Louis  jetty  which  guards 
its  entrance.  She  was  a  handsome  brigan¬ 
tine  of  five  or  six  hundred  tons,  with  a 
finely  moulded  hull  and  tall  well-balanced 
masts.  The  stars  and  stripes  of  the  United 
States  floated  at  the  gaff,  and  the  white 
sails  hung  half  unfurled  from  the  yards. 

Daniel,  like  a  true  son  of  the  sea,  ex¬ 
amined  the  ship  for  some  time,  and  then, 
satisfied  with  what  he  thought  of  her, 
hailed  a  boat,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was 
alongside.  Seizing  the  ladder  whieh  huDg 
from  the  starboard  gangway,  he  quickly 
gained  the  deck,  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  Captain  Goulard. 

“Ah!  here  you  are,  my  little  man!” 
said  he,  apparently  much  pleased.  “It  has 
not  gone  ten  yet ;  I  see  I  can  depend  on 
you.  I  want  to  make  the  best  of  this 
breeze,  and  will  start  directly.  You  had 
better  stow  away  that  bundle  and  get  to 
work.” 
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“  I  am  quite  ready,  captain.” 

“That  is  right.  We  must  find  a  place 
for  you.  By-the-bye,  do  you  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  ?  No  !  Where  could  you  have  learnt 
it  ?  But  you,  will  pick  it  up  soon  enough 
here.  We  speak  all  the  languages  under 
the  sun.  As  I  give  my  orders  in  English, 
I  must  give  you  a  companion,  who  will 
coach  you  up.”  And  turning  towards  the 
pcop.  he  shouted,  in  a  stentorian  voice, 

“  Hallo  there  !  Penguin  !” 

In  answer  to  his  call,  there  ran  up  a 
young  cabin-boy  in  the  full  seagoing  trim 
of  a  blue  cotton  jersey,  canvas  trousers, 
and  naked  feet.  He  was  a  lad  about  the 
same  age  as  Daniel,  but  more  delicate- 
looking  and  more  slightly  built,  while  his 
large  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair  gave 
him  an  almost  girlish  appearance. 

“  Do  you  see  this  fellow?”  the  captain 
said,  pointing  to  Daniel.  “  He  is  the  new 
cabin-boy  I  was  telling  you  about.  Take 
him  off  to  his  place  among  the  crew,  and 
sling  his  hammock  next  to  yours.  Teach 
him  what  he  has  to  do,  and  if  he  makes  a 
mistake  you  shall  get  the  thrashing.  Now 
got”  . 

Daniel  followed  his  new  companion,  who 
took  him  into  the  bow  of  the  vessel  and 
showed  him  a  narrow  cabin  between  decks, 
which  was  to  be  their  common  room. 
While  being  thus  summarily  installed, 
Daniel  questioned  Penguin,  who  good- 
naturedly  told  him  bow  things  stood. 

‘  ‘  The  captain  is  a  brave-,  good-hearted 
man,”  he  said  ;  “  but  you  must  be  careful 
not  to  displease  the  first  mate,  for  without 
being  a  bad  fellow,  he  has  got  a  quick, 
strong  hand.  But  you  heard  what  the 
captain  said.  Eor  a  few  days  I  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  knocks  that  you  ought  to  have; 
afterwards,  when  you  have  got  into  your 
work,  I  warn  you  it  will  be  your  turn.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  learn  Eng¬ 
lish,”  said  Daniel,  a  little  uneasy. 

“I  will  help  you,”  replied  Penguin; 
“the  captain  and  the  mate  speak  as  good 
French  as  you  do ;  they  are  Louisiana 
creoles.” 

“  And  you  ?  ”  asked  the  new  hand. 

‘ !  I  am  a  Canadian,  and  come  from 

Quebec.” 

‘  ‘  Where  did  you  learn  to  speak  French 
so  well,  then  ?  ” 

“Ah!  that’s  it,”  said  the  cabin-boy, 
laughing;  “you  folks  in  the  old  country 
think  we  are  savages.  But  we  speak  as 
good  French  in  Canada  as  you  do.” 

A  prolonged  whistle  here  broke  off  the 
conversation. 

“  Quick — on  deck!  ”  exclaimed  Penguin; 
“  that  is  the  mate’s  whistle  !  ” 

As  the  lads  came  up  in  hot  haste  there 
appeared  before  them  the  lean,  bilious  face 
of  the  mate,  more  of  a  mulatto’s  than  a 
creole’s,  who  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  tone, 

‘ 1  What  are  you  doing  down  below  ?  I 
have  been  whistling  for  an  hour.” 

“  Beg  pard@n,  sir,  but  the  captain  ordered 
me  to  take  down  the  new  cabin-boy,”  said 
Penguin,  pointing  to  Daniel. 

The  mate  eyed  the  new-comer  for  a  mi¬ 
nute,  and  then  said,  sharply, 

“  What  is  your  name  ?  ” 

“Siva,  sir.” 

“Well,  then,  Eiva,  get  up  aloft,  and  give 
that  man  a  hand  with  the  spanker.” 

Without  a  word  the  new  arrival  jumped 
into  the  rigging,  and  was  soon  at  his  post. 

The  Jackson  was  getting  ready  to  start. 
Some  of  the  crew  Were  hauling  away 
at  .  the  cable,  while  others  were  aloft 
seeing  to  the  sails.  A  small  tug  took  the 
ship  clear  of  the  mole,  and  then  left  her. 
At  a  signal  from  the  captain  sails  Were 


sheeted  home,  and  the  Jackson  gracefully 
bowed  her  masts  and  ploughed  through 
the  waves.  To  make  the  most  of  the 
breeze,  which  blew  from  the  north-north¬ 
west,  studding-sails  were  set,  and  the  coast 
rapidly  disappeared  into  the  misty  horizon. 

Astride  on  a  boom,  Daniel,  suspended 
between  sea  and  sky,  bade  a  joyous  fare¬ 
well  to  the  shores  of  France.  The  bracing 
air,  the  excitement  of  work,  the  pleasure 
of  novelty,  had  wiped  out  all  his  cares.  At 
last  be  was  off !  Such  was  bis  principal 
thought.  It  seemed  as  though  be  had  left 
all  trouble  behind,  and  that  for  the  future 
his  life  would  flow  on  without  a  storm 
beneath  a  cloudless  sky. 

Towards  evening,  however,  the  ship  for 
a  little  time  neared  the  coast  of  France, 
and  Daniel  recognised  from  afar  the  sharp 
outline  of  Cerberus.  The  setting  sun  cast 
its  purple  rays  on  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees : 
the  fishing-boats  were  making  for  the 
shore.  The  sight  reminded  Daniel  of  that 
lovely  evening  which  had  been  the  prelude 
to  ail  bis  sorrows.  He  thought  of  bis 
father,  who  was  perhaps  then  near  to  him, 
in  one  of  those  boats  ;  of  his  mother  An¬ 
toinette,  who  waited  for  him  at  home, 
weeping  silently  for  her  son.  He  remem¬ 
bered  then  that  he  had  sent  them  no  news 
since  he  left,  and  the  thought  made  the 
blood  rise  to  bis  cheeks  and  the  tears  well 
into  bis  eyes.  At  last  be  stretched  him¬ 
self  up,  and  taking  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
exclaimed, 

‘  ‘  I  love  you  dearly,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  be  a  true  and  honest  man !  ” 

The  Jackson  was  a  very  small  ship,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  had  an  unusually 
large  crew.  Ten  or  twelve  men  could 
easily  work  a  brigantine  of  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  tons,  while  here  were  some  sixty 
splendid  sailors,  without  counting  the 
officers  and  the  two  lads.  Daniel  was 
much  surprised  to  find  such  a  numerous 
company,  and  he  interrogated  his  com¬ 
panion  on  the  subject,  who  contented  him¬ 
self  by  replying,  with  a  smile, 

‘  ‘  The  captain  likes  to  have  a  lot  of  men 
about  him.” 

It  might,  too,  have  been  truly  said  that 
the  captain  bad  got  together  on  board  a 
specimen  of  every  nation  in  the  world.  The 
builders  of  Babel  would  hardly  have  formed 
a  more  extraordinary  collection  than  the 
crew  of  the  Jackson.  English  were  in  the  ! 
majority,  but  there  were  Swedes,  Spaniards, 
Italians,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans ;  the  ! 
carpenter  even  represented  the  Parisian 
element.  In  walking  from  one  end  of  the  j 
deck  to  the  other  you  heard  a  mixture  of 
all  the  languages  of  the  globe ;  you  would 
even  bear  Chinese  if  Tchin-yan,  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  valet,  had  occasion  to  scold  in  his 
Celestial  dialect.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  said  that,  although  the  men  J 
spoke  sucli  different  tongues,  there  was  j 
one  curious  uniformity  about  them :  men 
of  the  south  or  men  of  the  north,  they  all 
exhibited  the  same  sturdiness,  and  bore 
the  same  determined  look  on  their  features. 
You  felt  that  they  were  thorough  seamen, 
accustomed  for  years  to  every  hardship,  on 
all  seas  and  in  all  climates.  In  a  word,  they 
were  a  picked  crew. 

As  the  working  of  the  ship  only  required 
a  few  hands,  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
passed  their  time  in  amusements  or  sleeping 
on  the  deck.  Severe  discipline,  however, 
reigned  on  board.  Twice  a  day  the  cap¬ 
tain  inspected  the  crew  as  if  she  had  been 
a  war-ship.  Captain  Goulard,  beneath  his 
imperturbable  appearance  of  joviality,  did 
not  allow  the  minutest  infraction  of  his 
orders,  and  Daniel  soon  saw  that  every  one 


of  the  seamen  felt  for  him  a  profound  feel¬ 
ing  of  affection  and  fear. 

‘  ‘  "VVhat  can  the  captain  want  with  such 
a  crew  ?  ”  the  cabin-boy  was  constantly 
asking  himself.  “  Can  it  need  sixty  men 
to  take  a  few  cases  of  silks  and  liquors  to* 
Mogador  ?  or  are  we  bound  for  some  dan¬ 
gerous  district  where  it  requires  a  bat¬ 
talion  to  protect  each  ship  ?  ” 

From  time  to  time  these  ideas  would: 
exercise  Daniel’s  mind  in  spite  of  himself, 
but  he  found  himself  so  happy  on  board, 
the  captain  was  so  good  to  him,  that,  cast¬ 
ing  aside  all  such  reflections,  be  was  con¬ 
tented  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sailing- 
across  the  calm  blue  sea.  A  mysterious 
incident,  however,  again  awoke  bis  sus¬ 
picions. 

Six  days  out  from  Cette,  favoured  by 
unusual  weather,  they  entered  the  Straits  , 
of  Gibraltar.  They  soon  saw,  away  to  the 
west,  the  huge  rock  in  which  England  con¬ 
ceals  the  fortress  which  is  the  true  key  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  captain  was  walking  the  poop,  at¬ 
tended  by  Daniel,  who  carried  the  field- 
glass  with  which  he  at  intervals  examined 
the  Spanish  coast.  All  at  once  Captain 
Goulard  abruptly  snatched  the  glass  from 
the  boy,  directed  it  towards  Gibraltar,  and. 
then,  turning  towards  the  deck,  which  was- 
covered  with  sailors,  shouted,  “All  bands 
below  !  ” 

At  these  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
escaped  Daniel,  he  saw  the  deck  a  regular 
scene  of  tumult.  The  men  jumped  up  preci¬ 
pitately  and  fled  between  decks,  as  if  seized-, 
with  a  panic — all  except  a  dozen  sailors, 
who,  when  the  last  of  the  fugitives  bad: 
disappeared,  carefully  shut  down  the  main 
hatchway,  and,  so  as  to  more  completely 
bide  the  appearance  of  its  having  been: 
opened,  covered  it  with  a  huge  tarpaulin. 
That  done,  the  crew,  thus  reduced  in. 
number,  dispersed  about  the  deck  and  into- 
the  rigging,  as  if  nothing  unusual  bad 
passed  on  board. 

The  young  cabin-boy,  surprised  at  this 
unusual  stir,  remained,  field-glass  in  hand, 
near  the  captain,  who  smilingly  said  to 
him,  “Don’t  worry  yourself,  my  boy; 
only,  no  matter  what  happens,  keep  close 
to  me,  and  not  a  word.” 

During  the  few  moments  that  this  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Jackson  was  going  on  a 
steamboat  came  off  from  Gibraltar,  and, 
putting  herself  so  as  to  intercept  the 
brigantine,  was  soon  within  bail.  The 
steamer  hoisted  the  English  white  ensign, 
accompanying  it  with  the  signal,  “  Heave 
to!” 

Captain  Goulard  gave  the  order,  “Up 
with  the  flag !  ”  and  to  the  man  at  the 
helm,  “  Don’t  alter.” 

Seeing  that  the  brigantine  continued  its 
course,  the  war-ship  fired  a  gun. 

“This  time  the  invitation  is  pressing,” 
muttered  the  creole  ;  “  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  past  without  receiving  their  pills;  ” 
and,  turning  towards  the  helmsman, 

“  Starboard  !  ”  be  said,  and  then,  “  Ering 
her  to.” 

The  manoeuvre  was  quickly  executed ; 
the  ship  turned,  and  the  sails  flapped 
heavily  against  her  masts. 

A  boat  immediately  left  the  man-of-war, 
and  came  towards  the  Jackson.  A  ladder 
was  thrown  over,  and  two  officers  of 
the  English  navy  came  on  board.  The 
captain  politely  received  them  at  the  port 
side.  Salutations  being  exchanged,  one  of 
the  officers  said, 

“  Excuse  us,  blit  we  are  acting  in  virtue 
of  express  orders  from  our  Admiralty. 
"Will  you  let  us  look  at  your  papers  ?  ” 
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“  Oh  ves  !  here  they  are  !  ” 

And  Captain  Goulard  handed  over  a 
bundle  to  the  officer,  who  carefully  exa¬ 
mined  all  of  them. 

“  You  are  bound  forMogador?”  asked 
the  latter. 

“Yes,  sir,  with  a  half  cargo  of  liquors 
and  fabrics.” 

“How  many  men  have  you  got  on 
board  ?” 

“  Ten,  without  counting  the  two  officers 
and  the  cabin-boys.” 

By  a  rapid  glance  the  officer  assured 
himself  that  the  number  was  correct.  He 
re-read  the  papers. 

“You  are  chartered  by  a  French  house?” 
ho  asked  again. 

“  The  house  of  Pratt  and  Co.,  of  Cette.” 

“Well,  my  dear  sir,  before  we  leave  you 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that  your  voyage  is  a 
very  dangerous  one,  and  that  if  you  don’t 
care  to  lose  your  ship,  you  had  better 
transfer  your  cargo,  or  change  your  flag  at 
Gibraltar.” 

“It  would  not  matter  to  me  if  I  did 
change  the  flag,”  said  Captain  Goulard, 
smiling;  “  but  I  am  pressed  for  time  and 
can’t  stop.  What  danger  is  there  between, 
here  and  Mogador  ?  ” 

“The  Confederate  cruiser  Atlanta  has 
been  in  these  seas  for  the  last  few  weeks. 
A  mail-boat  has  come  in  to-day,  which 
came  across  her  at  the  Canaries.  Perhaps 
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you  are  unaware  that  she  is  stationed  on 
this  route  to  seize  such  ships  as  carry  the 
Northern  flag,  and  to  bum  them  after  she 
has  plundered  them.” 

“No  !”  said  the  captain,  scratching  his 
nose  with  an  afflicted  expression  ;  “  that  is 
serious.  But,”  he  continued,  proudly 
raising  his  head,  “my  ship  is  a  splendid 
goer.  He  will  be  a  clever  fellow  who 
catches  her.  I  will  keep  on  all  the  same,  if 
it  pleases  you.” 

“  Well,  you  have  been  cautioned.  Our 
mission  is-accomplished.” 

The  two  English  officers  saluted  and 
went  down  the  side. 

As  the  boat  was  pushing  off  the  captain 
leant  over  the  bulwarks  and  shouted, 

“Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me 
exactly  where  the  Atlanta  was  last  seen  ?” 

“  South  of  the  island  of  Fuerteventura.” 

“Thanks,  many  thanks!”  replied  the 
captain,  and  apparently  highly  satisfied 
with  the  information,  he  put  the  field-glass 
into  its  case  and  said  to  the  mate, 

“  Go  ahead  as  before.” 

It  was  only  when  the  vessel  had  cleared 
the  straits  and  doubled  Cape  Spartel  that 
the  crew  between  decks  ventured  to  come 
up  and  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

The  captain  impressed  on  his  officers  the 
necessity  of  the  greatest  vigilance,  and  he 
himself  during  the  day  indefatigably  scru¬ 
tinised  the  horizon ;  but  no  suspicious  sail 
was  reported.  The  wind  was  fair  and  the 
sea  calm. 

How  happened  it  that  such  an  experi¬ 
enced  sailor  as  Captain  Goulard,  well- 
known  at  New  Orleans  as  the  skipper  of 
one  of  the  crack  mail-boats,  should  have 
committed  such  an  atrocious  mistake  ? 
Was  he  blinded  by  the  fear  of  meeting  the 
redoubtable  Atlanta?  Was  he  deceived 
by  the  similarity  of  names  on  the  chart  ? 
The  Jackson  passed  by  Mogador  without 
even  catching  Right  of  it !  For  several 
days  she  followed  the  African  coast  instead 
of  entering  some  friendly  port;  and  one 
evening,  in  a  deserted  bay,  surrounded  by 
the  shifting  sandhills  of  the  Sahara,  she 
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Frank  Bransdon,  29,  Ashley  Houses,  Streatham  St., 
Bloomsbury,  w.C. 

Arthur  Allan  Storey,  18,  Cranberry  Street,  York 
Road,  Leeds. 

John  Dyson  Thomas,  The  School  House,  East  Ardsley, 
near  Wakefield,  Yorks. 

Edward  Henry  Ward,  Mayfield  Place,  Whitby. 

Edward  Hodge,  care  ©f  Miss  Court,  West  Terrace, 
Sowerby,  Thirsk,  V  orkshire. 

Herbert  Waterworth,  98,  Bignor  Street,  Eiglitown, 
Manchester. 

John  Fletcher,  11,  White  Horse  Road,  Church  Street, 
Whitby,  Yorks. 

Robert  Ormes,  62,  Lyall  Road,  Roman  Road,  Bow,  E. 

Arthur  Morgan,  5,  Johnstone  Street,  Ladywood,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

William  Duncan  Shaw,  48,  St.  Peter  Street,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada. 

Robert  Howard  Gill,  care  of  Sir.  Longstaffe,  Wood- 
green,  Wednesbury,  Staffs. 

Thos.  Alex.  Wood,  22,  Albert  Street,  Eccles,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Ernest  Melville  Rowland,  Schorne  College,  neau 
Winslow,  Bucks. 

Albert  Odell,  Claremont  College;  Blackpool. 

Frederick  Brown,  272.  Castle  Street,  Dudley. 

Gilbert  J.  C.  McClymont,  5,  West  Montgomery  Place, 
Edinburgh. 

Edwin  R.  Wilkinson,  3,  Winsley  Villas,  Cobourg  Rd.s 
Montpelier,  Bristol. 

Edgar  J.  Millard,  Manor  House  School,  Clapham, 
s.w. 

Maurice  J.  Phelan,  284,  Bedford  Ave,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  U  S. A. 

John  T.  Roberts,  22,  Princess  Street,  Gateshead-on- 
Tyne. 

Charles  E.  Jones,  Montrose  Villa,  Woodside,  North 
Finchley,  N. 

Walter  H.  Richardson,  St.  Chad’s  Villa,  Howard  St., 
Derby. 

Hamlet  Stammers,  97,  Cemetery  Road,  Sheffield. 

Walter  Acason,  1,  Bowes  Road,  Southgate,  Middle¬ 
sex. 

William  Charles  Ellis,  Oldbury-on-Severn,  near 
Thornbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Harold  Johnson,  2,  Clitheroe  Street,  Longsight,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Arthur  D.  Miller,  Clent  Villa,  Booth  Street,  Hands- 
worth,  near  Birmingham. 

John  R.  Dadds,  13,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Kensal  Road, 
Paddington,  w. 

Douglas  j.  M.  bone,'  St.  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Lan¬ 
caster. 

Francis  A.  Binci-i,  14.  Wilmot  Street,  Derbji. 

R.  R.  WORKMAN,  33,  New  Row,  Coleraine,  co.  London¬ 
derry. 
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AN  AQUARIAN  ROMANCE. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Abbey. 

PTIbis  is  the  story  of  a  romance— a  little  epic,  if  not  a 
LA  tragedy — the  heroes  of  which  are  not  men,  but 
lizards,  ferns,  and  fishes.  Many  of  our  readers  know 
the  beauty  of  a  well-kept  fresh-water  aquarium,  in 
which,  under  the  shade  of  overhanging  ferns,  liviug 
forms  glide  with  a  movement  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  smooth  and  tranquil.  Such  an  aquarium  I 
once  had.  Its  tenants  were  not  many  in  number,  but 
they  were  all  old  friends.  Chief  among  them  was  a 
fine  gold  carp ;  next  tr  him  a  brilliant  little  6tieklebat, 
always  to  the  fore,  always  ready  ta  take  the  aggressive 
and  drive  away  intruders.  Also  there  was  a  great 
black  lizard,  or  newt,  a  harmless  creature  except  to 
worms,  who  is  maligned  in  the  story,  and  to  whose 
memory,  therefore,  an  apology  is  due.  In  the  centre 
was  an  island,  planted  with  maidenhair  ferns,  and 
much  frequented  by  my  poor  friend,  the  newt.  The 
whole  was  covered  over  with  a  large  glass  shads.  Now 
comes  the  catastrophe.  One  fine  summer  day  the  con¬ 
densed  moisture  so  swelled  the  wooden  frame  in  which 
the  glass  covering  was  set  that  the  aquarium  burst. 
Coming  in,  I  found  the  room  swimming  with  water. 
The  gallant  little  sticklebat  was  dead ;  the  goldfish 
was  picked  up  in  time  and  recovered ;  the  newt  had 
disappeared,  and  we.ks  afterwards  was  found  shri¬ 
velled  up  under  the  carpet ;  and  the  ferns  were  left,  I 
am  afraid,  ta  wither.  Such  is  the  kernel  of  the  story, 
if  romance  must  be  translated  into  fact.] 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


K.AEEL 

TlIZICARP 

STIKBADDEL 


(The  King) 

(A  Knight) 

(A  valiant  Dwarf) 


|  Carolus,  the  teller 
(  of  the  story. 

His  golden  carp. 
His  stickleback. 


Blaklizzar  (An  Imp  of  Darkness)  His  black  newt. 
The  Ferni  (Woodland  Fairies)  His  ferns. 


Mdsdahper 


f  (A  Magician,  Spirit 
j  of  the  Mist) 


/Tlie  moisture  or 

J  damp  which 

"j  brought  the 
l  ruin. 


[The  Drama  is  laid  in  Glenalmin,  a  valley  of  the 
North.] 


King  Karel  was  a  monarch  in  the  wondrous  days  of  old, 
When  monarchs  built  their  palaces  all  of  the  ruddy 
gold ; 

When  fairies  in  the  forest,  and  giants  on  the  hill, 

And  sorcerers  with  mystic  spells  ranged  sea  and  earth 
at  will. 

In  the  far  Glenalmin  Valley  King  Kartl  framed  a  sea. 
And  roofed  it  o’er  with  crystal,  a  dazzling  canopy  ; 

A  mighty  lake  of  crystal,  with  crystal  overcrowned, 

No  fleck  or  stain  or  blemish  in  the  whole  work  was 
lonnd. 


And  in  the  lake’s  mid-centre  rose  an  enchanted  isle, 

With  rocky  steep  and  beetling  crag  peering  o'er  many 
a  mile ; 

And  on  that  island’s  borders  and  wooded  heights  were 
seen 

The  Ferni,  beauteous  fairies,  clad  in  the  woodland  green. 

Of  all  the  va’iant  sailors  that  ploughed  the  pear  ly  wave, 

:  The  doughtiest  and  noblest  was  Fitziearp  the  brave  ; 

All  in  bis  mailed  armour,  glancing  with  golden  sheen, 

Who  dared  that  knight  to  challenge  would  rue  the  day, 
I  ween. 

But  dearer  to  King  Karel  was  the  dwarf,  Stikbaddel 
hight, 

A  mannikin  in  stature,  but  withal  a  stalwart  knight ; 

In  purple  and  in  crimson  and  emerald-green  arrayed, 

Stikbaddel  stole  the  glances  of  many  a  high-born  maid. 


To  Fitziearp  Stikbaddel  was  faithful,  true,  and  leal, 

For  he  loved  him  like  a  brother  in  sorrow  and  in  weal ; 

But  fiercely  in  the  battle  onward  lie  ever  pressed, 

And  foemen  still  shrank  backwards,  when  he  bore  his 
lance  at  rest. 

The  Ferni  smiled  upon  him  from  their  verdant  island 
bowers, 

When  Stikbaddel  fought  the  mermen  in  the  sunny 
summer  J)ours  ; 

And  King  Karel  loved  to  feast  him  with  his  own  right 
royal  hand, 

For  he  loved  Stikbaddel  cliiefmost  of  all  his  knightly 
band. 


0,  alack  !  that  spite  and  envy  should  work  that  gallant 
woe  ! 

And  that  malice  should  be  lurking  that  crystal  arch 
below ! 

For  they  lived  in  loyal  friendship,  and  love,  and 
chivalry, 

But  Blaklizzar,  son  of  Elfin,  was  their  mortal  enemy  ! 

Blaklizzar  was  most  hideous  of  the  things  that  see  the 
light, 

And  lie  hated  all  that's  noble,  and  fair,  and  good,  and 
bright. 

’Twas  whispered  that  in  darkness,  where  rolls  the 
Stygian  wave, 

A  dragon  mother  bore  him  in  a  cold  and  lonesome  cave. 


And  he  hated,  too,  the  Ferni  with  all  his  venom’d 
spleen, 

For  he’d  climbed  th’  enchanted  island,  and  had  wooed 
the  Ferni  queen ; 

And  the  queen  had  spurned  him  from  her,  so  he  strove 
to  do  her  harm, 

And  lie  sought  the  great  Mosdaroper  for  a  magic  spell 
and  charm. 


If  the  great  Mosdamper  uttered  the  word  of  mystery. 

He  could  shatter  into  fragments  King  Karel’s  crystal 
sea ; 

And  a  day  of  dread  and  peril,  of  ruin  and  of  woe. 

Would  await  the  green-clad  Ferni,  and  rhe  knights  that 
sailed  below. 

But  Mosdamper  tire  magician,  he  loved  tire  Ferni  well. 

And  loved  to  hover  near  them  iu  forest  and  in  dell ; 

And  he  spread  his  kindly  influence  e'en  on  that  elfin 
knave, 

And  eke  on  bold  Stikbaddel,  and  on  Fitziearp  the  brave. 


So  Blaklizzir  laid  his  meshes  with  many  a  serpent  art. 

And  with  blandishments  and  cunning  round  tire 
wizard’s  hone.-t  heart ; 

So  anon  he  promised  lightly  tlrat  he’d  use  the  potent 
charm 

But  the  good  magician  knew  not  it  would  work  a 
deadly  harm. 

When  the  crystal  lake  was  smiling  in  the  noontide 
clear  and  bright, 

And  Fitzieavp's  gold  armour  was  a  flood  of  golden  light. 

And  Stikbaddel  sailed  beside  him  in  the  pride  of 
chivalry, — 

’Twas  tlren  the  spell  was  uttered,  tire  dread  word  of 
mystery  ! 

So  the  crys'al  banks  were  riven  of  King  Karel’s  cr  ystal 
main, 

And  its  billows  streamed  unconquered  o’er  tire  mon¬ 
arch's  vast  domain. 

You  may  hear  in  far  GKnalmin  of  the  terror  of  that 
hour, 

And  the  crash  of  thundering  torrents  when  Mosdamper 
used  his  power. 

0,  the  might  of  bold  Stikbaddel,  and  of  Fitziearp  the 
brave. 

It  was  bootless  mid  the  fury  of  tire  frenzied,  foaming 
wave  ! 

And  Blaklizzar’^  craft  lias  failed  him,  he  may  seek  in 
vain  to  fly, 

And  the  waters  mock  his  wailing,  for  Blaklizzar  lie 
must  die  ! 


And  the  green-clad  Ferni  languish  oil  their  rocky  island 
strand, 

For  their  tendernatures  brook  not  the  air  of  a  common 
land  ; 

And  Mosdamper  could  not  aid  them  :  lie  had  fled  in 
grief  away. 

For  his  power  had  wrought  but  ruin  on  that  dark  and 
fatal  day  ! 

But  King  Karel  veiled  his  sorrow,  and  lie  sought  the 
dismal  scene, 

Where  the  noble  son  of  Carpus  lay  a-gasping  on  the 
green, 

With  his  golden  armour  tarnished  in  the  rush  of  the 
wild  stream, 

And  his  brave  life  well-nigh  sinking  with  a  faint  and 
fitful  gleam. 

But  King  Karel  raised  and  cheered  him ;  and  before 
the  eve  grew  cold, 

That  knightly  form  was  glancing  with  its  wonted  sheen 
of  gold. 

And  he  sparkled  first  and  foremost  of  King  Karel’s 
courtly  baud. 

Through  the  glorious  days  that  followed  in  the  far 
Glenalmin  laud. 

0  grieve  far  the  dwarf  Stikbaddel ;  for  moons  may  wax 
and  wane. 

But  the  flower  of  knightly  prowess  shall  not  see  the 
light  again  ! 

’Mid  the  flood  and  foaming  ruin  of  the  oozy,  weltering 
wave, 

’Neath  a  shattered  mass  of  crystal,  that  warrior  found 
grave. 

In  a  dark  and  lonesome  hollow  that  was  dark  and 
drear  to  view, 

There  was  found  a  loathsome  mummy,  and  the  mildew 
o’er  it  gr  ew  ; 

It  was  black,  and  dry,  and  shrivelled,  like  a  spectre 
from  the  tomb— 

’Twas  the  imp,  the  vile  Blaklizzar  !  He  had  earned 
his  dismal  doom  ! 
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THE 

FIFTH  FORM  AT  ST.  DOMINIC’S: 

A  TUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Adventures  of  a  Three  Guinea  Watch,  etc. 

CHATTER  VIII. — A  QUARREL  AND  A  CRICKET- 
MATCH. 

The  first  number  of  the  “Dominican” 
had  undoubtedly  caused  a  sensation  ; 
.and  it  would  have  created  far  more  sensa¬ 
tion  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Alphabet 
Match  was  to  be  played  on  the  following 
day.  But  even  this  counter-attraction 
could  not  wholly  divert  the  n-.ind  of  St. 
Dominic’s  from  this  new  literary  marvel ; 
and  a  skirmish  took  place  on  the  very  after¬ 
noon  of  its  appearance. 

Pembury  and  his  friends  had  quite  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Sixth,  would  attempt  a 


high-handed  blow  at  their  paper,  and  they 
were  not  disappointed.  For  no  sooner  had 
Loman  and  his  peers  stalked  away  from 
the  scene  of  their  indignation,  and  found 
themselves  in  the  retirement  of  their  own 
room,  than  they  fell  to  talking  in  terms 
the  reverse  of  pleasant  about  the  event  of 
the  morning.  The  least  important  of  their 
number  were  specially  wroth. 

“  There’s  a  great  row  out  in  the  passage 
to-day,”  said  Raleigh,  who  was  blissfully 
ignorant  of  the  whole  matter ;  “  why  can’t 
some  of  you  monitors  keep  a  little  better 
order  ?  The  Doctor  will  be  wanting  to 
know  what  it’s  all  about !  ” 

“  All  very  well,”  said  Raikes,  one  of  the 
monitors ;  “  but  if  the  Fifth  will  stick  their 
tomfoolery  out  in  the  passage  there’s  sure 
to  be  a  row.” 

“What  tomfoolery?  Some  of  you  are 
for  ever  grumbling  at  the  Fifth.” 

“  And  so  would  you  if  you  saw  the 
complimentary  remarks  they  make  about 
you  in  this  precious  newspaper  of  theirs.” 


“Oh,  the  ‘Dominican’?  I  must  have 
a  look  at  it  by-and-by  ;  but  meanwhile 
something  had  better  be  done  to  stop  that 
row,  or  we  shall  catch  it  ourselves.” 

And  so  saying,  the  captain  left  these 
injured  youths  to  their  own  counsels,  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  were  moved  more  bv  dis¬ 
like  for  the  “  Dominican”  than  by  a  burn¬ 
ing  desire  for  the  good  order  of  the  school. 

However,  they  must  do  something  ;  and 
there  would  be  nothing  inconsistent  with 
their  dignity  in  demanding  the  withdrawal 
of  the  obnoxious  broadside  on  account  of 
the  noise  it  caused.  This  would  be  a  safe 
move,  and  might  be  checkmate.  Loman 
was  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  Fifth  with 
the  demand  of  the  monitors,  and  lost  no 
time  in  carrying  out  this  welcome  task. 
Class  was  just  over,  and  the  Fifth  were  just 
about  to  clear  out  of  their  room  when 
Loman  entered.  It  was  not  often  that  a 
Sixth  Form  fellow  penetrated  into  their 
camp,  and  had  they  not  guessed  his  mis¬ 
sion  they  might  have  resented  the  intrusion. 


“Oh,  you  fellows,”  began  Loman,  feeling  not 
quite  so  confident  now  as  he  had  felt  five  minutes 
ago,  “we  can’t  have  that  thing  of  yours  hanging 
out  in  the  passage  like  that.  It  makes  a  crowd  — 
too  much  row — whose  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Not  mine,”  said  Wrayford,  laughing;  “ask 
Bully — perhaps  it’s  his.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Bullinger  ;  “  it’s  yours, 
isn’t  it,  Simon  ?  ” 

“  Only  part,”  said  the  poet  of  the  Love  Ballad, 
“  and  I  presented  that  to  the  paper.” 

“Suppose  it  was  mine?”  said  Oliver,  with  a 
drawl. 

“Then,”  said  Loman,  losing  his  temper,  “  all  I 
can  say  is,  the  sooner  you  clear  it  away  the  better.” 

“Oh!  all  right;  only  it’s  not  mine.” 


An  Exciting  Time. 
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“Look  here,”  said  Loman,  “I’m  not 
going  to  fool  about  with  you.  You  may 
think  it  all  very  funny,  but  I’ll  report  it  to 
the  Doctor,  and  then  you’ll  look  foolish.” 

“  How  nice  !  So  pleasant  it  will  be  to 
look  for  once  like  what  you  look  always,” 
observed  Pembury,  gnawing  the  top  of  his 
crutch. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  loud  shout 
of  laughter  iu  the  passage  outside,  con¬ 
firming  the  monitor’s  complaint.  Wrays- 
ford  walked  hastily  to  the  door. 

“The  next  time  there’s  a  row  like  that 
outside  our  door,”  called  he  to  the  group 
outside,  “we’ll — what  do  you  mean  by  it, 
you  young  blackguard  ?  ” 

So  saying,  he  caught  Master  Bramble, 
who  happened  to  be  the  nearest  offender 
within  reach,  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and 
lugged  him  bodily  into  the  class-room. 

“There,  now  !  Do  you  know  this  gen¬ 
tleman  ?  He’s  a  monitor.  Have  a  good 
look  at  him.  He’s  been  complaining  of 
the  row  you  are  making,  and  quite  rightly. 
Take  that,  and  tell  all  the  little  pigs  out¬ 
side  that  if  they  don’t  hold  their  noise 
they  will  find  themselves,  every  man  jack 
of  them,  mentioned  by  name  in  the  next 
number !  ” 

So  saying,  with  a  gentle  cuff  he  handed 
the  ill-starred  Master  Bramble  out  again 
to  his  fellows,  and  from  that  time  there 
was  scarcely  a  sound  audible  from  the 
passage. 

“  Good-bye,”  said  Pembury,  kissing  his 
band  to  Loman,  who  all  this  time  had  been 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  a 
white  heat,  and  perplexed  what  to  do  or 
say  next. 

“You  aren’t  going  to  live  here,  are 
you  ?  ”  asked  Bullinger. 

“  Any  one  got  a  toffee-drop?”  drily 
inquired  Oliver. 

To  his  surprise,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  Loman  wheeled  round  towards 
the  last  speaker,  and  without  a  word  struck 
him  a  blow  on  the  mouth  with  his  hand. 

He  saw  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
looked  ashamed  the  moment  the  deed  was 
done.  All  eyes  turned  to  Oliver,  whose 
face  was  crimson  with  a  sudden  flush  of 
pain  and  anger.  He  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  Braddy,  the  bully,  was  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  gloat  over  the  prospect  of  a  fight, 
when,  to  every  one’s  amazement,  Oliver 
coolly  put  his  hands  back  into  his  pockets, 
and  walking  rrp  to  Loman  said,  quietly, 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  go  P  ” 

Loman  stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 
He  had  at  least  expected  to  be  knocked 
down,  and  this  behaviour  was  quite  in¬ 
comprehensible. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  quitted  the 
room  without  a  word;  and  somehow  or 
other  from  that  time  the  Fifth  heard  no 
more  protests  from  the  monitors  on  the 
subject  of  the  “  Dominican.” 

But  Oliver’s  conduct,  much  .  as  it  had 
astonished  the  person  chiefly  concerned, 
had  astonished  the  Fifth  Form  still  more. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  their 
class,  as  far  as  they  could  recollect,  a  blow 
struck  had  not  been  returned,  and  they 
could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it. 

The  blow  had  been  a  cowardly  one,  and 
certainly  unmerited,  and  by  all  schoolboy 
tradition  one  fairly  demanding  a  return. 
Could  it  be  possible  their  man  was  lacking 
in  courage  ?  The  idea  was  a  shock  to  most 
present,  who,  although  Oliver  was  never 
very  popular  among  them,  as  has  been 
said,  had  never  before  suspected  his  pluck. 
In  fact  it  was  an  awkward  moment  for  all, 
and  it  was  quite  a  relief  when  Simon  broke 
silence  by  asking  Oliver, 


“Why  didn’t  you  knock  him  down,  I 
say  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Because  I  did  not  choose,  if  you  want 
to  know,”  replied  Oliver,  shortly. 

“  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,”  replied 
Simon,  rather  taken  aback  by  this  brusque 
answer. 

This  was  not  satisfactory.  Had  the 
offender  been  a  Guinea-pig  one  could  have 
understood  the  thing  ;  but  when  it  was  a 
Sixth  Form  fellow — a  good  match  in  every 
respect,  as  well  as  a  rival — the  Fifth  were 
offended  at  their  man  for  drawing  back 
as  he  had  done. 

“I  suppose  you  will  fight  him?”  said 
Ricketts,  in  a  voice  which  implied  that 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

“Do  you?”  replied  Oliver,  briefly. 

The  boy’s  manner  was  certainly  not  win¬ 
some,  and,  when  once  put  out,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  he  took  no  trouble  to  conceal  the  fact. 
He  refused  to  answer  any  further  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  subject,  and  presently  quitted 
the  room,  leaving  more  than  half  his  class- 
fellows  convinced  that,  after  all,  he  ivas  a 
coward. 

An  angry  discussion  followed  his  de¬ 
parture. 

‘  ‘  He  ought  to  be  made  to  fight,  whether 
he  likes  or  not,”  said  Braddy,  the  bully. 

“Some  one  ought  to  pay  Loman  out,” 
suggested  Ricketts,  “if  Greenfield  doesn’t.” 

“  A  nice  name  we  shall  get,  all  of  us,” 
said  Bullinger,  “when  it  gets  abroad  all 
over  the  school.” 

“  It’s  a  shame,  because  one  fellow  funks, 
for  the  whole  Form  to  be  disgraced  ;  that’s 
what  I  say,”  said  some  one  else. 

There  were,  however,  two  boys  who  did 
not  join  in  this  general  cry  of  indignation 
against  Oliver,  and  they  were  Wraysford 
and  Pembury.  The  latter  was  always 
whimsical  in  his  opinions,  and  no  one  was 
surprised  to  see  him  come  out  on  the 
wrong  side.  As  for  Wraysford,  he  always 
backed  his  friend  up,  right  or  wrong. 
These  two  scouted  the  idea  of  Oliver  being 
a  coward  ;  the  one  with  his  usual  weapon 
of  ridicule,  the  other  with  all  the  warmth 
of  friendship. 

“  Who  calls  him  a  coward  ?  ”  exclaimed 
Wraysford,  glaring  at  the  last  speaker. 

Wraysford  was  not  a  coward,  and  looked 
so  ready  to  avenge  his  friend  by  hard 
knocks,  that  the  boy  who  had  insinuated 
'that  Greenfield  was  afraid  withdrew  his 
charge  as  mildly  as  he  could.  “I  only 
meant,  it  looks  as  if  he  didn’t  like  to 
fight,”  he  said. 

“  And  what  business  of  yours  is  it  what 
it  looks  like  ?  ”  demanded  Wraysford. 

“  Come, old  man,”  said  Pembury;  “don’t 
eat  him  up  !  I  fancy  Greenfield  might 
screw  up  courage  to  pull  his  nose,  whoever 
else  he  lets  off,  eh  ?  It’s  my  private  opinion, 
though,  Oliver  knew  what  he  was  about.” 

“Of  course  he  did,”  sneered  Braddy; 
“  he  knew  jolly  well  what  he  was  about.” 

‘  ‘  Dear  me  !  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Braddy  ? 
I  had  not  noticed  you  here  or  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  speak  on  a  matter 
having  to  do  with  pluck  and  heroism.  I’m 
glad  you  agree  with  me,  though,  although 
I  didn’t  say  he  kn ew  jolly  well  what  he  was 
about.  That  is  an  expression  of  your  own.” 

Braddy,  who  as  usual  felt  and  looked 
extinguished  when  Pembury  made  fun  of 
him,  retired  sulkily,  and  the  editor  of  the 
“  Dominican”  thereupon  turned  his  attack 
on  another  quarter.  And  so  the  dispute 
went  on,  neither  party  being  convinced, 
and  all  satisfied  only  on  one  point — that  a 
cloud  had  arisen  to  mar  the  hitherto  peace¬ 
ful  horizon  of  Fifth  Form  existence. 

The  cricket  match  of  the  following  day, 


however,  served  to  divert  the  thoughts  oh 
all  parties  for  a  time. 

As  it  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  much 
more  important  match  shortly  to  follow,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it  fully  here, 
as  the  reader  will  probably  be  far  more 
interested  in  the  incidents  of  Sixth  v.  School 
Match  when  it  comes  off. 

The  Alphabet  Match  was,  to  tell  the- 
truth,  not  nearly  as  interesting  an  affair 
as  it  promised  to  be,  for  from  the  very  first 
the  N’s  to  Z’s  had  the  best  of  it.  Stephen, 
who  with  a  company  of  fellow-Tadpoles- 
and  Guinea-pigs  was  perched  on  the 
palings,  looking  on,  felt  his  heart  sink, 
within  him  as  first  one  and  then  another  of 
his  brother’s  side  lost  their  wickets  without 
runs.  For  once  he  and  Bramble  were  in 
sympathy,  and  he  and  Paul  were  at  differ¬ 
ence.  The  row  these  small  boys  kicked 
up,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  most- 
notable  features  of  the  whole  match. 
Every  one  of  them  yelled  for  his  own  side. 
There  had,  indeed,  been  a  question  whether’ 
every  Guinea-pig,  whatever  his  private- 
initial,  ought  not  to  yell  for  the  G’s,  and. 
every  Tadpole  for  the  T’s ;  but  it  was 
eventually  decided  that  each  should  yell 
“  on  his  own  hook,”  and  the  effect  was- 
certainly  far  more  diverting. 

The  first  four  men  of  the  A  to  M  went 
out  for  two  runs  between  them,  and 
Stephen  and  Bramble  sat  in  gloomy 
despair.  The  next  man  in  knocked  down 
his  wicket  before  he  had  played  a  single¬ 
ball.  It  was  frightful,  and  the  jeers  of 
the  Z’s  were  hateful  to  hear. 

But  Stephen  brightened  as  he  perceived 
that  the  next  batsman  Was  his  brother. 
“  Now  they’ll  pick  up  !  ”  said  he. 

“No  they  won’t!  Greenfield  senior- 
skies  his  balls  too  much  for  my  taste,” 
cheeringly  replied  the  small  Bramble. 

But  Stephen  was  right.  For  the  first 
time  that  afternoon  the  A’s  made  a  stand.. 
Oliver’s  partner  at  the  wickets  was  Cal- 
lonby,  of  the  Sixth,  a  steady,  plodding 
player,  who  hardly  ever  hit  out,  and  got 
all  his  runs  (if  he  got  any)  from  the  slips. 
This  afternoon  he  hardly  scored  at  all,  but 
kept  his  wicket  carefully  while  Oliver  did 
the  hitting. 

Things  were  looking  up.  The  telegraph 
went  up  from  2  to  20.  Wraysford,  who- 
had  hitherto  been  bowling  with  Ricketts 
against  his  friend,  gave  up  the  ball  to- 
Raikes,  and  the  field  generally  woke  up  to 
the  importance  of  getting  rid  of  this  daring 
player. 

Stephen’s  throat  was  too  hoarse  to  roar 
any  more,  so  he  resigned  that  duty  to- 
Bramble,  and  looked  on  in  delighted  si¬ 
lence.  The  score  crept  up,  till  suddenly 
Calionly  tipped  a  ball  into  cover-slip’s- 
hand  and  was  caught,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  Z’s,  who  guessed  that,  once  a  sepa¬ 
ration  had  been  effected,  the  survivor 
would  soon  be  disposed  of. 

The  next  man  in  was  Loman.  He  wTas- 
better  as  a  bowler  than  a  batsman  ;  but  he 
followed  Callonby’s  tactics  and  played  a- 
steady  block,  leaving  the  boy  he  had  struck 
yesterday  to  do  the  hitting. 

Oliver  was  certainly  playing  in  fine  form, 
and  for  a  moment  his  class-fellows  forgot 
their  resentment  against  him  iu  applaud¬ 
ing  his  play.  The  score  was  at  35,  and 
the  new  coalition  promised  to  be  as  for¬ 
midable  as  the  last,  when  Oliver  cut  a  ball, 
past  point. 

“Run!  no!  yes,  run!”  he  shouted.. 
Loman  started,  then  hesitated,  then  started, 
again — but  it  was  too  late.  Before  he 
could  get  across,  the  ball  was  up  and  he 
was  run  out.  He  was  furious,  and  it  cer- 


tainly  was  hard  lines  for  him,  although 
there  would  have  been  time  enough  for  the 
run  had  he  not  pulled  up  in  the  middle. 
Forgetful  of  all  the  rules  of  cricket,  he 
turned  round  to  Oliver  and  shouted,  “  You 
are  a  fool !”  as  he  left  the  wicket. 

Stephen  luckily  was  too  much  engrossed 
in  watching  the  telegraph  to  hear  or 
notice  this  remark;  which,  however,  was  not 
lost  on  the  Fifth  generally,  who  expe¬ 
rienced  a  return  of  their  former  discon¬ 
tent  when  they  observed  that  Oliver, 
(though  he  must  have  heard  it)  took  not 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  offensive  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  match  passed  off  without  further 
incident.  The  Z’s  won  in  the  end  by  two 
wickets,  after  a  closer  match  than  it  had 
promised  to  be  at  first,  and  Stephen  was 
comforted  for  the  reverse  by  feeling  sure 
that  his  brother  at  any  rate  had  played  his 
best,  and  would  certainly  get  his  place  in 
the  School  Eleven. 

(To  be  continued.) 

■ - 0-®-* - 

BUGBY  FOOTBALL,  AND  HOW  TO 
ENGEL  IN  IT. 

By  Du.  Irvine,  the  Scottish  Captain. 
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suit  the  dead-weiglit,  hard- 
pushing  stjde  of  play  of  the  Grampuses.  Slowly 
and  surely  they  make  ground,  carrying  maul  after 
maid,  and  having  their  rush  stopped  by  the 
plucky  half-backs,  Wriggle  and  Jigger.  The 
fight  has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  the 
Jingoe  goal-line,  Dodger  and  the  three-quarter- 
backs  are  behind  the  goal-line,  and  the  half¬ 
backs  are  on  it. 

A  maul  is  formed  three  yards  from  the  line, 
and  a  gallant  one  it  is.  But  again  Grampus’s 
weight,  and  their  determination  to  score  now 
they  are  so  near  their  aim,  carry  the  day.  They 
come  through  with  the  ball,  but  a  leading  for¬ 
ward,  instead  of  picking  it  up  and  trusting  to 
the  rush  carrying  him  over  the  line,  or  keeping 
it  close  to  his  toe  till  over  the  line  and  falling 
on  it,  kicks  it  over  ;  and  before  he  has  time  to 
get  on  it,  he  has  the  mortification  of  seeing 
Dodger  touch  it  down,  and  picking  it  up,  walk 
out  with  it.  Jingoe  have  had  to  “  touch  down,” 
but  that  counts  nothing  in  deciding  who  wins 
the  match. 

“  What  made  you  kick  it  so  hard?  You  lost 
us  a  try.”  Such  are  the  remarks  audibly  mut¬ 
tered  at  the  luckless  Grampus  forward  as  hi3 
team  fall  back  behind  the  25  yards  score,  the 
backs  and  Nimbletoe  well  back,  for  Dodger  is  a 
long  drop-kick,  and  he  is  going  to  “kick  out,” 
with  a  ivind. 

Dodger  takes  out  the  ball  and  stops  about  five 
yards  from  the  25  score,  till  seeing  his  forwards 
all  ready,  slightly  behind  him  and  well  lined 
out  across  the  field,  he  takes  a  few  short  steps, 
and  swinging  his  leg  freely,  drops  it  far  over 
Nimbletoe’ s  head  up  to  the  backs,  his  forwards 
following  up  hard.  The  back  has  just  time  to 
dodge  the  two  leading  ones,  and  take  a  useful 
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drop  into  touch,  and  the  danger  is  past.  They 
line  out,  and  the  ball  is  thrown  out  by  a  Jingoe 
forward :  for  their  understanding  regarding 
possession  of  the  hall  in  touch  is  this,  that  so  long 
as  the  ball  does  not  reach  the  barricade,  it 
belongs  to  whoever  touches  it  down  first,  being 
“  on  side  ;  ”  but  if  it  hits  or  flies  over  the  barri¬ 
cade,  or  through  it,  it  belongs  to  the  side  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  of  the  player  who  played  it  into 
touch  ;  and  this  kick  sent  it  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd  behind  the  barricade. 

The  Jingoe  does  not  throw  it  far  out,  because 
it  is  near  his  own  goal-line,  and  he  doesn’t  want 
to  throw  it  in  front  of  goal.  He  chucks  it  about 
five  yards  to  where  a  tall  fellow-forward  is  lining 
out.  Up  go  a  forest  of  arms,  hut  his  are  the 
longest,  and  catching  the  ball  high  in  the  air, 
he  struggles  on  a  few  yards  before  he  is  fairly 
held,  and  has  it  down.  Grampus  carry  this  maul, 
and  again  the  ball  is  in  touch  still  nearer  their 
opponents’  goal-line.  A  Grampus  man  touches 
it  down.  “Look  out  far  out — line  well  out, 
Jingoe,  mark  your  men,”  sings  out  Dodger,  for 
he  knows  that  the  Grampus  forward  will  heave  it 
as  far  out  as  ever  he  can,  just  for  the  same  reason 
that  caused  his  man  to  throw  it  so  gently, 
because  they  are  near  the  Jingoe  goal-line. 

It  is  thrown  far  out  to  Hookit,  who  has  as 
usual  been  prowling  around  for  a  chance  to 
throw  back  to  Nimbletoe,  for  this  pair  work 
together,  Hookit  playiDg  jackal  to  his  doughty 
friend,  and  near  goal  they  are  mighty  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  require  close  attention. 

Hookit  gets  it  on  this  occasion,  for  as  soon  as 
he  catches  the  ball,  ere  he  has  time  to  think  of 
chucking,  he  is  howled  over,  and  a  succession 
of  mauls  again  takes  place,  in  which  Grampus 
once  more  wear  down  their  opponents  by  shere 
strength,  and  get  within  ten  yards  of  goal-line. 
Nimbletoe  has  been  saying  a  few  eager  words 
to  Hookit.  Hookit  has  passed  the  message 
on  to  the  mauls,  and  looks  awfully  mysterious 
and  wary.  The  maul  is  about  ten  yards  from 
the  goal-line,  and  fairly  in  front  of  goal,  hut 
the  Grampus  forwards  don’t  seem  to  be  breaking 
through  it  as  they  should,  and  could  if  they 
chose.  They  seem  rather  to  he  giving  way,  and 
their  legs  are  not  working  in  the  scrimmage  in 
the  orthodox  way. 

‘  ‘  Look  out,  they  are  heeling  out  on  the  right ; 
watch  Hookit,”  suddenly  yells  Wriggle,  in  an 
ecstasy.  And  he  is  right.  Tho  front  Grampus 
forwards  have  let  the  ball  back  through  their 
legs,  and  those  behind,  while  continuing  to 
shove,  have  kept  passing  it  hack,  till  Wriggle 
saw  it  being  coolly  hooked  out  by  a  rear  for¬ 
ward,  and  kicked  to  Hookit.  Wriggle  is  round 
and  at  him  like  a  weasel,  hut  not  in  time  to 
prevent  him  swinging  round  and  hurling  the 
hall  straight  hack  fifteen  yards,  to  Nimbletoe. 

“Now  then,  drop  at  goal,  Nimbletoe,”  shout 
the  friends  of  Grampus,  and  taking  one  glance  at 
goal  and  steadying  himself,  he  takes  his  drop. 
It  is  Nimbletoe’s/or<c,  and  he  makes  no  mistake 
this  time.  It  flies  in  a  beautiful  curve  fair  from 
his  toe  high  over  the  bar,  out  carried  by  the 
wind  nearly  outside  the  post. 

The  air  resounds  with  the  jubilant  cries  of 
the  Grampuses,  and  Nimbletoe  is  radiant. 
“Isn’t  that  a  poster?”  inquires  the  JiDgoe 
captain,  who,  being  a  little  to  one  side,  has  not 
seen  the  true  course  of  the  ball.  “No,  a  goal 
two  feet  inside  the  post,”  says  the  umpire,  who, 
foreseeing  the  event,  had  fallen  hack  behind 
goal  to  see  how  Nimbletoe’s  drop  would  go. 
“  Confound  those  fellows,  heeling  out  for  Nim- 
hletoe  !  You  half-backs  must  watch  for  that, 
and  charge  their  half  before  he  can  chuck,”  says 
Dodger. 

“Very  low  to  heel  out,”  says  Wriggle. 
“  I  don’t  think  it  is  fair,  it  should  be  made 
illegal,”  says  Jiggers.  “Not  a  bit,”  'says 
Dodger,  “  they  are  quite  right.  What  is  the 
use  of  their  kicking  it  over,  just  to  give  us  a 
kick  out  from  the  25  ?” 

“  These  fellows  are  an  awful  weight,  ”  sny  the 
Jingoe  forwards,  “but  it  is  getting  near  half¬ 
time,  and  we  shall  keep  it  as  loose  as  we  can, 
and  prevent  tight  scrimmages  in  the  second 
half.  We  shall  last  longer  than  they,  and  can 
beat  them  at  foot-work.” 

Thus  they  console  themselves  while  walking 
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out  to  the  centre.  Dodger  kicks  off,  Nim¬ 
bletoe  returns  it,  a  Jingo  three-quarter  returns. 
that,  and  the  forwards  have  breathing-time,  as. 
this  long-range  practice  goes  on  for  a  few 
minutes  over  their  heads,  Nimbletoe  particu¬ 
larly  shining  at  this  work.  At  last  he  drops- 
into  touch,  and  ends  the  duel. 

Following  up  his  drop,  he  is  himself  first  at 
the  ball  in  touch.  Quick  as  thought  he  runs 
with  it  to  where  it  crossed  the  touch-line, 
hounds  it  close  to  him  in  the  field  of  play, 
catches  it  on  the  hound,  jinks  the  two  or  three 
Jingoes  who  have  got  up,  and  is  off  full  speed. 
And  now  look  out  Wriggle,  and  Jigger,  look  out 
three-quarter-backs,  and  even  you,  Mr.  Dodger, 
confident  as  you  are  that  you  could  tackle  the 
veriest  Hercules,  look  out  for  squalls.  For 
it  is  not  often  that  Nimbletoe  tries  a  run 
in,  only  when  he  sees  a  rare  chance.  In  fact, 
so  rarely  does  he  try  it,  that  unkind  people  say 
that  Nimbletoe  is  a  very  fine  player  when  he 
has  plenty  of  room,  hut  doesn’t  like  close  quar¬ 
ters,  hates  being  tackled,  has  an  aversion  to 
having  his  jersey  dirtied — in  fact,  is  a  little  hit 
of  a  funk. 

He  goes  past  Wriggle  like  an  arrow.  Jigger 
makes  a  dive  at  his  waist,  hut  though  he  gives 
him  a  shock,  he  doesn’t  check  him.  He  runs 
clean  round  the  three-quarter-backs,  one  of 
whom,  a  Rugby  cap  of  last  year,  lets  fly  a 
“hack”  at  his  legs  as  he  sails  past,  but  misses. 
“No  hacking,”  shout  the  Grampuses,  and  the 
Rugby  cap  looks  guilty.  And  now  Nimbletoe 
has  only  Dodger  to  pass,  and  gathering  himself 
together,  he  bears  down  upon  him.  He  hesi¬ 
tates  for  a  moment,  not  sure  which  side  to  try, 
and  that  is  enough  for  Dodger,  who  goes  straight, 
at  him,  and  winding  his  long  arms  round  his- 
middle,  holds  him  fast.  But  the  ball  may  yet 
he  passed,  and  the  try  rendered  certain,  and. 
Nimbletoe  looks  round  to  see  some  Grampus  to- 
throw  to.  He  hears  plenty  shouting,  “Well 
run,  Nimbletoe,  chuck  ;  ”  but  there  is  no  one 
to  chuck  to.  His  big  forwards  have  been  too 
busy  bawling  and  cheering  him,  to  think  of 
following  close  up  on  him  (a  common  fault, 
with  big  forwards),  and  even  Hookit  anil 
Scuttle  have  not  kept  close  to  their  man. 

The  chance  is  lost.  In  an  instant  the  crowd 
is  upon  them,  Nimbletoe  calls  “Down,”  and 
putting  it  down,  works  his  way  out  of  the 
scrimmage,  and  gets  hack  indignant  to  his, 
place.  But  it  has  been  the  run  of  the  day,  and 
the  Grampus  throats  are  hoarse  shouting  out 
his  praises.  The  maul  is  formed  close  to  the 
goal-line,  and  Grampus,  not  to  he  baulked, 
shove  most  resolutely.  Gradually  they  pierce 
the  Jingoe  ranks,  burst  through  with  the  ball 
before  them,  they  and  it  cross  the  line,  and  in 
a  confused  mass  there  come  squash  on  the  top- 
of  the  ball  half  a  dozen  Grampus  forwards, 
nearly  as  many  Jingoe  forwards,  and  Wriggle  is 
almost  annihilated  underneath  the  lot. 

“  Well  mauled,  Grampus.  A  try  forGrampus,” 
shout  their  partisans.  “  My  ball,”  gasps  Wrig¬ 
gle.  Two  or  three  Grampus  forwards  each, 
claim  to  have  touched  it  down  first.  Two  or  - 
three  Jingoe  forwards  claim  the  same,  and 
declare  that  if  the  Grampus  touched  it  down,  it 
was  in  front  of  the  goal-line.  Who  is  to 
decide  ?  The  umpires  come.  They  didn’t  see- 
it,  and  couldn’t  say. 

The  referee  couldn’t  say.  So,  after  some  con¬ 
sultation  between  the  captains,  amid  black- 
looks  from  the  Grampus  forwards — who  no- 
doubt  each  honestly  believed  he  had  the  try — 
and  looks  of  indignation  and  injured  innocence-- 
from  Wriggle,  who  believes  he  touched  it  down 
first,  and  knows  he  had  all  the  breath  squeezed 
out  of  him  in  the  effort,  they  agree  to  hack  it  off 
five  yards  from  the  goal-line,  when  the  umpires 
give  the  welcome  call  of  “half-time,”  and  the- 
panting  heroes  have  ten  minutes’  breathing¬ 
time.  Some  lie  on  their  backs  and  contemplate 
the  heavens  ;  some  suck  sliced  lemons  ;  but  the 
chiefs  of  each  side,  joined  by  rosetted  friends- 
from  the  ropes,  hold  solemn  conclave,  and  each, 
forms  a  deep  scheme  for  undoing  his  adversary 
in  the  second  half.  The  score  stands  a  goal, 
each,  and  Jingoe  has  had  to  touch  down  once, 
and  a  disputed  try  against  them. 

So  far  Grampus  has  had  the  best  of  it.  You1 
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Slave  already  observed  the  difference  in  the  style 
of  play  of  the  two  sides.  Grampus  can  carry 
the  tight  scrimmages,  but  are  not  so  quick 
in  following  up.  They  straggle  more  in  the 
loose  play,  and  move  slower  than  Jingoe,  and 
they  don’t  always  hunt  in  packs  of  four  or  five 
together,  like  Jingoe.  When  their  backs  run, 
they  don’t  follow  close  enough  up  on  them, 
rather  inclining  to  take  their  leisure  and  show 
their  zeal  by  bawling  applause.  They  play  with 
more  power,  but  not  the  dash  of  Jingoe.  Indi¬ 
vidually  one  might  select  two  or  three  forwards, 
and  Nimbletoe  and  Hookit,  as  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  men  on  the  ground,  each  in  his  place. 
But  there  is  not  the  working  together,  as  a 
team,  which  you  see  in  Jingoe,  and  for  which 
no  individual  brilliancy  will  compensate  in  a 
tough  match  like  this. 

The  men  have  again  fallen  into  their  places, 
but  the  sides  have  changed  ends,  and  Jingoe 
now  kick  off  from  the  centre  against  the  slight 
•wind  which  remains,  while  the  way  in  which 
■Grampus  shade  their  eyes  and  blink  shows  that 
■they  feel  the  full  force  of  the  slanting  dazzling 
sunlight  and  don’t  like  it.  The  ball  is  well 
kicked  by  Dodger  high  and  straight,  and  his 
fleet  forwards  are  well  up  before  it  comes  down. 
One  of  them  catches  it,  and  without  waiting  to 
be  tackled  lets  it  fall  out  of  his  hands  and 
charges  forward  with  his  team  at  his  elbow  and 
the  ball  at  his  toe.  Scuttle  runs  in  to  pick  it 
up  and  stop  the  rush,  but  the  busy  feet  take  it 
past  him,  and  he  gets  sadly  knocked  about  and 
his  hands  trampled  on  and  peeled  for  his  pains. 

One  of  the  forwards  kicks  it  rather  hard,  and 
Nimbletoe  has  time  to  pick  it  up  and  start  to 
run  ere  they  are  on  him.  He  starts  to  run 
round  them,  but  the  hounds  are  too  close  on  him. 
Giving  one  wary  glance  about  him  to  see  whether 
There  is  any  other  shift,  and  seeing  none,  he 
■deliberately  runs  straight  back  and  touches 
down  behind  his  own  goal.  Some  of  his  side 
look  vexed,  all  look  dubious,  and  it  is  evident, 
though  they  are  too  good  sportsmen  to  say  it, 
That  Jingoe  are  for  the  most  part  intensely  dis¬ 
gusted.  Some  of  the  crowd  have  not  the  same 
scruples,  and  relieve  their  indignant  souls  in 
hoots  and  jeers.  But  Nimbletoe  doesn’t  care 
two  straws,  and  comes  out  with  the  ball  to  the 
'25,  looking  just  as  satisfied  as  he  did  after  drop¬ 
ping  the  goal.  He  knows  that  very  likely  Jin¬ 
goe  would  have  been  in  had  he  done  anything 
■else  than  he  did,  or  had  he  even  hesitated  to  do 
it.  He  also  knows  that  it  was  quite  legal,  and 
lie  did  it.  And  who  can  blame  him  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


THROUGH  THE  DEEPEST  CAHON ; 


OR, 

THE  WILDEST  OF  THE  WILD  WEST. 


(based  on  the  narrative  of  the  explorer, 

MAJOR  J.  IV.  POWELL.) 

By  William  H.  Bidding, 

Author  of  “  A  Saddle  in  the  Wild  West,’’  etc. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Up  to  August  13th  the  expedition  had  been 
in  a  partly  explored  region,  but  on  that 
date  they  entered  the  Colorado  proper,  which 
Alajor  Powell  calls  the  “Great  Unknown.” 

“  We  are  now  ready  to  start  on  our  way  down 
The  Great  Unknown,”  he  writes  in  his  diary  ; 
“  our  boats,  tied  to  a  stake,  are  chafing  each 
other  as  they  are  tossed  by  the  fretful  river. 
They  ride  high  and  buoyant,  for  their  loads  are 
lighter  than  we  could  desire  ;  we  have  but  a 
month’s  rations  remaining.  The  Hour  has  been 
resifted  through  the  mosquito-net  sieve ;  the 
spoiled  bacon  has  been  dried,  and  the  worst  of 
it  boiled,  and  a  few  pounds  of  dried  apples 
have  been  spread  in  the  sun  and  reshrunken  to 
their  normal  bulk.  Our  sugar  has  been  lost  in 
the  river,  but  we  have  a  large  sack  of  coffee. 
The  lightening  of  the  boats  has  this  advantage  : 
they  will  ride  the  waves  better,  and  we  shall 
have  but  little  to  carry  when  we  make  a  port¬ 
age. 


“  We  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  depths 
■of  the  earth,  and  the  great  river  shrinks  into 
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insignificance  as  it  dashes  its  angry  waves 
against  the  walls  and  cliffs  that  rise  to  the  world 
above.  They  are  but  puny  ripples,  and  we  but 
pigmies,  running  up  and  down  the  sands  or  lost 
among  the  boulders. 

“We  have  an  unknown  distance  yet  to  run, 
an  unknown  river  yet  to  explore.  What  falls 
there  are  we  know  not  ;  what  rocks  beset  the 
channel  we  know  not ;  what  walls  rise  over  the 
liver  wc  know  not.  Ah  well!  we  may  conjec¬ 
ture  many  things.  The  men  talk  as  clieerfully 
as  ever  ;  jests  are  bandied  about  freely  this 
morning,  but  to  me  the  jests  are  ghastly.” 

With  some  eagerness  and  some  anxiety  they 
entered  the  canon,  and  were  carried  along  by 
the  swift  water  through  walls  which  rose  from 
its  very  edge.  There  were  tiers  of  irregular 
shelves  below,  and  above  these  steep  slopes  to 


which  here  entered  the  granite  ;  and  after  break¬ 
fast  they  embarked  once  more.  At  the  very  in¬ 
troduction  the  canon  inspired  awe.  It  was 
narrower  than  they  had  ever  seen  it  before, 
and  the  water  was  swifter.  There  were  a  few 
broken  rocks  in  the  channel,  but  the  walls  were 
set  on  either  side  with  pinnacles  and  crags,  and 
sharp,  angular  buttresses,  which  extended  far 
out  into  the  river.  They  soon  reached  a  place 
where  a  creek  came  in  from  the  left,  and  just 
below  the  channel  was  choked  with  boulders, 
which,  having  been  washed  down  the  lateral 
canon,  formed  a  dam,  over  which  there  was  a 
fall  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  They  managed  to 
secure  a  foothold  on  the  boulders,  however,  and 
then  made  a  portage. 

Three  more  such  dams  were  found.  Over  one 
they  made  another  portage  ;  at  the  other  two 
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the  foot  of  marble  cliffs.  They  ran  six  miles  in 
a  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  emerged  in 
a  more  open  part  of  the  canon,  where  high  hills 
and  ledges  of  rock  intervened  between  the  river 
and  the  distant  walls.  Just  at  the  head  of  this 
open  place  the  river  ran  across  a  dyke,  where  a 
fissure  in  the  rocks,  open  to  depths  below,  had 
been  filled  with  eruptive  matter.  This  on  cool¬ 
ing  had  become  harder  than  the  rocks,  and 
when  these  were  washed  away  the  volcanic 
matter  had  remained  as  a  wall,  the  river  cutting 
a  gateway  through  it  several  hundred  feet  high 
and  as  many  wide.  As  the  river  crosses  the 
wall  there  is  a  fall  below,  and  a  rapid  filled 
with  boulders  of  trap,  at  which  the  men 
stopped  to  make  a  portage,  afterwards  proceed¬ 
ing  by  hills  and  ledges,  with  distant  walls  in 
view,  until  they  had  made  another  five  miles, 
when  they  landed  for  dinner. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  they  walked  down 
the  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  little  sandy  beach, 
to  take  a  view  of  a  new  feature  in  the  canon, 


they  found  safe  passages,  through  which  they 
ran. 

The  granite  rose  higher,  until  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  were 
composed  of  this  rock. 

About  eleven  o’clock  they  heard  a  great  roar 
ahead,  and  approached  it  very  cautiously.  The 
sound  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  at  last  they 
saw  a  long  broken  fall,  with  ledges  and  pinna¬ 
cles  of  rock  obstructing  the  river,  and  a  descent 
of  seventy  feet  or  eighty  feet  in  a  third  of  a 
mile. 

They  landed  just  above,  but  there  was  no 
foothold  on  either  side.  It  was  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  to  the  top  of  the  granite,  and  so  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  carry  their  boats 
around.  They  decided  that  they  must  either 
run  the  rapid  or  abandon  the  river  ;  and  they 
took  the  former  course  without  hesitation. 

At  first  the  water  was  smooth  but  swift ;  then 
they  struck  wave  after  wave,  and  rode  to  its 
top,  and  swept  down  into  the  trough,  and  up 
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again  on  a  higher  wave,  arid  down  and  up  on 
waves  higher  and  higher,  until  they  struck  one 
just  as  it  curled  back,  and  a  breaker  rolled  over 
the  smallest  boat.  Still  they  flew  along,  past 
projecting  rocks,  until  the  Emma  Dean  was 
caught  in  a  whirlpool  and  spun  round  like  a 
top. 

From  the  whirlpool  the  men  pulled  out  into 
the  stream,  and  the  other  boats  passed  them. 
The  open  compartment  of  the  Emma  Dean  was 
now  filled  with  water,  and  every  breaker  rolled 
over  her.  Hurled  back  from  a  rock,  now  on  this 
side,  now  on  that,  she  was  carried  into  an  eddy, 
in  which  she  struggled  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  dashed  out  again,  the  breakers  still  rolling 
over  her.  She  was  unmanageable,  and  drifted 
down  another  hundred  yards,  through  breakers. 
The  other  boats  had  meanwhile  turned  into  an 
eddy  at  the  foot  of  the  fall  and  were  waiting  to 
catch  her  as  she  came.  They  pushed  out  as  she 
approached  and  pulled  her  in  against  the  wall. 

Strange  to  say,  she  was  not  seriously  damaged, 
nor  were  her  crew  hurt  ;  and  after  bailing  her 
out,  the  undaunted  adventurers  continued  their 
perilous  voyage. 

The  gorge  was  black  and  narrow  below,  and 
red  and  grey  above,  with  crags  and  angular  pro¬ 
jections  on  the  walls,  which  were  cut  in  many 
places  by  side  canons.  Down  in  these  depths 
the  explorers  glided,  ever  listening,  for  the  mad 
waters  kept  up  their  roar,  and  ever  glancing 
ahead,  for  the  narrow  canon  was  winding,  and 
the  river  was  closed  in,  so  that  .they  could  see 
only  for  a  few  hundred  yards.  But  ever  as  they 
journeyed  there  was  some  new  pinnacle  or  tower, 
some  crag  or  peak,  some  distant  view  of  the 
upper  plateau,  some  strange-shaped  rock,  or 
some  deep  narrow  side  canon  to  interest  them. 
Then  they  reached  another  broken  fall,  which 
appeared  more  difficult  than  the  one  of  the 
morning. 

It  seemed  possible  to  let  the  boats  clown  with 
lines,  from  point  to  point,  along  the  right-hand 
wall,  and  after  making  a  portage  over  the  first 
rocks,  they  found  a  footing  on  some  boulders 
below.  They  next  passed  along  the  walls  by 
climbing  from  projecting  rock  to  rock,  some¬ 
times  near  the  water’s  edge,  and  at  other  places 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  above.  They  held  each  boat 
with  a  line,  while  two  men  remained  aboard 
who  prevented  licr  from  being  dashed  against 
the  cliffs  and  kept  the  line  from  getting  caught 
in  the  wall.  In  two  hours  they  had  brought 
all  the  boats  down,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this 
way. 

“  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  labour  of 
such  navigation,”  says  Major  Powell.  “Some¬ 
times,  where  the  river  is  swift,  we  must  land  and 
put  a  bight  of  rope  around  a  rock  to  prevent  the 
boat  from  being  snatched  from  us  by  a  wave  ; 
but  where  the  plunge  is  too  great  wo  must  let 
her  leap  and  catch  her  below,  or  the  undertow 
will  drag  her  under  the  falling  water  and  sink 
her.  "When  we  wish  to  run  a  little  way  from 
shore,  through  a  channel  between  rocks,  we 
must  first  throw  in  little  sticks  of  driftwood 
and  watch  their  course  to  see  where  we  must 
steer  ;  and  so  we  hold,  and  let  lier  go,  and  pull 
and  lift,  among  rocks,  around  rocks,  and  over 
rocks.” 

At  one  point  the  boats  became  entirely  un¬ 
manageable,  and  no  order  in  their  running 
could  be  preserved.  Now  one,  now  another 
was  ahead,  each  crew  labouring  for  its  own  pre¬ 
servation.  In  such  a  place  they  came  to  another 
rapid.  Two  of  the  boats  ran  it  perforce.  One 
succeeded  in  landing,  but  there  was  no  foothold 
by  which  a  portage  could  be  made,  and  she  was 
again  pushed  out  into  the  stream.  The  next 
minute  a  great  reflex  wave  filled  the  open  com¬ 
partment  and  water-logged  her.  Breaker  after 
breaker  washed  over  her,  and  one  capsized  her. 
The  men  were  thrown  out,  but  they  clung  to 
her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  succeeded  in  right¬ 
ing  her. 

She  was  soon  bailed  out,  and  the  men  were 
aboard  once  more,  but  the  oars  were  lost,  and  a 
pair  from  the  Emma  Dean  had  to  be  spared. 
So  on,  and  on,  and  on. 

The  clouds  played  wonderful  tricks  in  the 
canon.  Sometimes  they  rolled  down  in  great 
masses,  filling  it  with  darkness ;  sometimes 


they  hung  above,  from  wall  to  wall,  and  covered 
it  with  a  roof  of  impending  storm.  Then  they 
drifted  away  into  the  distance  and  hung  around 
the  peaks,  and  covered  them  with  a  mantle  that 
lifted  from  time  to  time  and  set  them  all  in 
sharp  relief.  Then  baby  clouds  crept  out  of 
side  canons,  glided  round  points,  and  crept 
back  again  into  more  distant  gorges.  Then 
other  clouds  settled  in  strata  across  the  canon, 
and  between  the  rifts  in  them  vistas  could  be 
seen  of  the  cliffs  and  rocks  beyond. 

When  it  rained  little  rills  were  formed  above, 
and  soon  these  grew  into  brooks,  and  the 
brooks  grew  into  creeks,  and  tumbled  over  the 
walls  in  innumerable  cascades,  adding  their 
wild  music  to  the  roar  of  the  river.  When  the 
rain  ceased  the  rills,  brooks,  and  creeks  in¬ 
stantly  ran  dry. 

On  August  17th  Major  Powell  wrote:  “Our 
rations  are  still  spoiling.  The  bacon  is  so  badly 
injured  that  we  are  compelled  to  throw  it  away. 
By  an  accident  this  morning  the  saleratus*  is 
lost  overboard.  We  have  now  only  musty  flour, 
sufficient  for  ten  days,  and  a  few  dried  apples, 
but  we  have  plenty  of  coffee.  W e  must  make 
all  haste  possible.  If  we  meet  with  difficulties, 
as  we  have  done  in  the  canon  above,  we  may 
be  compelled  to  give  up  the  expedition  and  try 
to  reach  the  Mormon  settlements  to  the  north. 
Our  hopes  are  that  the  worst  places  are  passed, 
but  our  barometers  are  all  so  much  injured  as 
to  be  useless,  so  we  have  lost  our  reckoning  in 
altitude,  and  know  not  how  much  descent  the 
river  has  yet  to  make. 

“  The  stream  is  still  wild  and  rapid,  and  rolls 
through  a  narrow  channel.  We  make  but  slow 
progress,  often  landing  against  a  wall,  and 
climbing  around  some  point,  where  we  can  see 
the  river  below.  Although  very  anxious  to  ad¬ 
vance,  we  are  determined  to  run  with  great 
caution,  lest,  by  another  accident,  we  lose  all 
our  supplies.  How  precious  that  little  flour 
has  become  !  We  divide  it  among  the  boats 
and  carefully  store  it  away,  so  that  it  can  be 
lost  only  by  the  loss  of  the  boat  itself.  We 
make  ten  miles  and  a  half,  and  camp  among  the 
rocks  on  the  right.  We  have  had  rain,  from 
time  to  time,  all  day,  and  have  been  thoroughly 
drenched  aDd  chilled  ;  but  between  showers  the 
sun  shines  with  great  power,  and  the  mercury 
in  our  thermometers  stands  at  115°,  so  that  we 
have  rapid  changes  from  great  extremes,  which 
are  very  disagreeable.  It  is  especially  cold  in 

*  Used  to  leaven  the  bread. 
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the  rain  to-night.  The  little  canvas  we  have  is. 
notten  and  useless,  the  rubber  ponchos  with  which, 
we  started  from  Green  River  City  have  all  been 
lost  ;  more  than  half  the  party  are  without  hats, 
and  not  one  of  us  has  an  entire  suit  of  clothes., 
and  we  have  not  a  blanket  apiece.  We  gather 
driftwood  and  build  a  fire,  but  after  supper  the. 
rain,  coming  down  in  torrents,  extinguishes  it, 
and  we  sit  up  all  night  on  the  rocks,  shivering, 
and  are  more  exhausted  by  the  night’s  discom¬ 
fort  than  by  the  day’s  toil. 

“On  August  19th  the  day  is  employed  in 
making  portages,  and  we  advance  but  two  miles 
on  our  journey.  Still  it  rains.  While  the  men 
are  at  work  making  portages,  I  climb  up  the 
granite  to  its  summit,  and  go  away  back  over 
the  rust-coloured  sandstones  and  greenish-yellow 
shales  to  the  foot  of  the  marble  walL  I  climb 
so  high  that  the  men  and  boats  are  lost  in  the 
black  depths  below,  and  the  dashing  river  is  a. 
rippling  brook.  All  about  me  are  interesting, 
geological  records.  The  book  is  open,  and  I  can 
read  as  I  run.  All  about  me  are  grand  views, 
for  the  clouds  are  flying  again  in  tlie  gorges. 
But  I  think  of  the  nine  days’  rations,  and  the 
bad  river,  and  the  glory  of  the  picture  is  but 
half  seen.  I  push  on  to  an  angle,  where  I  liopie- 
to  get  a  view  of  the  country  beyond,  to  see,  if 
possible,  what  the  prospect  may  be  of  our  soon 
running  through  this  plateau,  or  at  least  of 
meeting  with  some  geological  change  that  will 
let  us  out  of  the  granite.  But  arriving  at  the 
point  I  can  see  below  only  a  labyrinth  of  deep 
gorges. 

“  August  19. — Rain  again  this  morning.  Still 
we  are  in  our  granite  prison,  and  the  time  is  oc¬ 
cupied  until  noon  in  making  a  long  portage.. 
After  dinner,  in  running  a  rapid,  the  pioneer 
boat  is  upset  by  a  wave.  We  are  some  distance 
in  advance  of  the  larger  boats,  the  river  is  rough 
and  swift ;  and  we  are  unable  to  land,  but. 
cling  to  the  boat,  and  are  carried  down  stream, 
over  another  rapid.  The  men  in  the  boats  above 
see  our  trouble,  but  they  are  caught  in  whirl¬ 
pools,  and  are  spun  about  in  them,  and  it  seems, 
a  long  time  before  they  come  to  our  relief.  At 
last  they  do  come  ;  our  boat  is  turned  right  side 
up,  bailed  out  ;  the  oars,  which  fortunately 
have  floated  along  in  company  with  us,  are 
gathered  up,  and  on  we  go  without  even  land¬ 
ing-” 

I  think  that  when  the  reader  reaches  this, 
point,  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  these  men  has  few  parallels. 

(To  be  continued.) 


number  of  lads,  who  form  themselves  into  two 
companies.  One  company  is  placed  in  charge 


AFGHAN  GAMES. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes,  of  the  C.  M.  S. 


The  Game  of  Skhe. 
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iof  the  goal,  which  is  usually  one  of  the  boy’s 
■shoes.  Each  boy  then  seizes  his  left  foot  by  the 
•great  toe  and  hops  upon  his  right  leg.  The' 
company  of  attack  advances  to  seize  the  shoe, 
the  other  party  acting  on  the  defensive.  If  one 
•of  them  drops  his  left  leg  he  is  considered  dead, 
and  must  leave  the  game.  Whichever  company 
seizes  the  shoe  eight  times  wins  the  game. 


Another  popular  game  is  Tatti.  A  rope  is 
fastened  to  a  peg  in  the  ground,  and  the  boys 
place  their  clothes — scarves,  turbans,  shoes,  etc. 
— round  the  peg.  One  of  their  number  then 
seizes  the  rope  and  defends  the  property.  If  he 
touches  any  of  the  thieves  they  become  prisoners 
and  must  restore  the  property. 


The  Game  of  Tatti. 


COTE  OF  FRAUKLDTS  HEROES. 


IN  the  summer  of  1830,  John  Irving,  a  Scot¬ 
tish  lad  of  fifteen,  gained  the  second 
mathematical  prize  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Portsmouth.  It  was  a  large  silver  medal,  repre¬ 
senting  the  well-known  features  of  George  iv  j 
on  one  side,  and  having  on  the  other  a  space  for  j 
the  winner’s  name,  which  was  duly  engraved.  | 
Never  has  ariy  schoolboy's  prize  had  so  strange 
:a  history. 

Soon  after  passing  his  examination,  Irving 
-got  his  first  appointment,  and  joined  the  Belvi- 
•deia  frigate  (then  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean) 
;as  a  midshipman. 

There  have  been  preserved  and  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  letters  written  by  this  young 
.•sailor  to  one  who  had  been  for  a  short  time  his 
■comrade  at  sea,  the  unaffected  letters  of  a  boy, 
.showing  his  character,  clearly  describing  his 
•companions,  and  admitting  his  own  faults 
frankly  to  his  friend.  Among  many  tempta¬ 
tions  to  idleness,  lie  tried  to  remain  steady  and 
industrious,  and  to  help  his  friends  to  be  so. 

They  went  through  Euclid  in  spare  time,  and 
.read  and  lent  to  each  other  what  books  they  had 
•-on  board.  But  John  Irving  had  more  than 
merely  steady  habits.  Those  were  rough  days 
in  the  navy,  when  the  manliest  and  most  con¬ 
sistent  profession  of  religion  did  not  escape 
ridicule. 

“The  whole  of  us,”  writes  Irving  to  his 
•sister,  “  are  laughed  at  for  reading  the  Bible, 
■and  horribly  blasphemous  nicknames  are  applied 
to  us.  I  hope  you  will  not  think,”  he  adds, 

■* 1  that  I  am  melancholy  or  vexed  at  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  my  messmates  ;  for  I  am  quite  happy 
an  the  knowledge  that  in  this  ship  my  own 
pride  and  bad  temper  have  not  been  the  cause 
of  their  troubling  me.  Poor  old  Kingston  has 
been  annoyed  lately  in  the  same  way.”  King¬ 
ston,  of  whom  he  speaks  often,  and  with  much 
affection,  is  a  brother  of  the  late  W.  H.  King¬ 
ston,  the  well-known  contributor  to  the  Boy’s 
’Own  Paper,  through  which  he  addressed  his 
last  letter  to  the  boys  of  Great  Britain. 

Irving's  career  at  sea  was  not  eventful.  He 
•fought  in  no  battles  and  besieged  no  towns. 
After  seven  years  of  service  he  left  the  navy  for 


a  time,  and  tried  sheep-farming  in  Australia, 
but  found  it  “a  very  losing  concern,”  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sea  at  his  father’s  desire.  “I 
cannot  vex  my  poor  old  father,”  lie  wrote,  in 
reference  to  his  profession,  “who  has  trouble 
enough  to  provide  for  six  sons  in  the  various 
ways  of  getting  a  living,  by  telling  him  of  my 
wishes  to  come  and  live  at  home.” 

At  this  time,  in  1845,  the  celebrated  Arctic 
expedition  was  planned,  under  command  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  to  attempt  once  again  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  North-West  Passage  to  Behring’s 
Straits.  And  amongst  those  volunteers  who 
were  accepted  for  it  was  John  Irving.  He  was 
appointed  third  officer  of  the  Terror,  one  of 
Sir  John’s  two  ships. 

Doubtless  everything  which  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  that  day  could  suggest  was  done 
to  make  this  expedition  successful.  But  it  is 
startling  to  find  how  wide  a  gulf  separates  1845 
from  1881.  In  a  letter  dated  from  H.M.S. 
Terror,  Greenhithe,  Irving  writes  : — “  We  tried 
our  screws  and  went  four  miles  an  hour.  Our 
engine  once  ran  somewhat  faster  on  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  line.  It  has  a  funnel  the  same  size 
and  height  as  it  had  on  the  railway,  and  makes 
the  same  dreadful  puffings  and  screamings,  and 
will  astonish  the  Esquimaux  not  a  little.” 

“As  you  observe,”  he  says  in  one  of  these 
last  letters,  “  there  must  now  be  a  long  blank 
in  our  correspondence.  Do  not  give  us  up  if 
you  hear  nothing.  .  „  .  Whatever  happens 

is  the  will  of  God.” 

All  readers  are  familiar  with  the  earlier  his¬ 
tory  of  this  fated  voyage.  How,  after  the  sister 
ships  sailed  away  into  that  icy  sea,  and  years 
passed  without  their  return,  tlieir  country  did 
not  give  them  up.  Expedition  after  expedition 
was  sent  in  search  of  them,  bringing  various 
results  in  the  way  of  papers  and  relics,  but  no 
certain  news  as  to  their  fate  until,  in  1879, 
an  American  expedition,  under  Lieutenant 
Schwatka,  starting  in  a  north-westerly  direc¬ 
tion  from  Hudson  Bay  with  sledges,  living  and 
travelling  with  the  Esquimaux,  followed  the 
Back  River,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  the 
coast,  and  from  it  made  several  excursions. 


collecting  stories  from  Esquimaux,  and  tracing 
the  expedition  as  far  as  possible  without  its 
papers,  now  proved  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
natives,  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen. 

Visiting  King  William’s  Island,  Schwatka 
found  there  graves  and  unburied  bones,  telling 
their  own  sad.  story  of  lonely  deaths.  Amongst, 
them  he  found  a  grave  which  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  natives.  In  it  lay  a  few  bones  and  some 
shreds  of  clothing  and  a  silver  medal.1*  The 
identification  was  complete,  the  medal  being 
that  which  young  Irving  had  won  as  a  naval 
cadet  fifty  years  before. 

These  bones  were  gathered  by  the  friendly 
explorers  and  taken  to  America,  and  thence  sent 
home  to  John  Irving’s  relatives  in  Edinburgh, 
his  native  town  ;  and  there,  upon  the  7th  of 
January,  1881,  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  beautiful 
Dean  Cemetery.  Thousands  watched  the  funeral 
and  followed  the  remains  to  the  grave  with  all 
naval  and  military  honours.  More  than  thirty 
years  had  elapsed  since  a  few  famine-stricken 
comrades  had  laid  Irving  to  rest  on  the  shore  of 
King  William’s  Island,  and  now  lie  alone  of  all 
his  brother  heroes  had  been  so  strangely  brought 
home  to  his  country. 

With  Irving’s  burial  the  Franklin  records 
seem  to  end.  As  Markham  says,  “We  know 
enough  ;  we  know  that  our  gallant  countrymen 
died  in  discovering  the  North-West  Passage, 
and  that  they  fell  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  .  .  .  Englishmen  will  always  cherish 

a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  kindly  deed  of  the 
brave  Americans  who  tenderly  collected  and 
buried  the  bones  of  some  of  our  heroes  and 
brought  away  tlie  remains  of  one  of  them,  a 
task  which,  we  well  know,  entailed  no  small 
difficulty  and  hardship.” 

An  interesting  memoir  of  Lieutenant  John 
Irving,  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been 
published,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this 
narrative.  It  concludes  with  the  following  re¬ 
flection  in  reference  to  the  religious  character 
of  Irving  and  others  of  Franklin’s  gallant  band, 
including  their  chief  himself.  “  No  one  can 
tell  what  an  important  influence  these  God¬ 
fearing  men  may  have  exercised  during  these 
gloomy  years  of  Arctic  experience,  both  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  hearts  of  tlieir  comrades  amid  the 
stupendous  trials  of  their  lot,  and  in  teaching 
them — mainly  by  their  consistent  example — the 
one  true  way  of  facing  the  unseen  world  which 
lay  before  them.” 

In  an  early  number  Commander  Cheyne,  with 
whom  Lieutenant  Schwatka  is  now  working, 
will  give  a  detailed  account  of  liis  Arctic  expe¬ 
riences. 


*  Now  in  tlie  United  Service  Museum,  London. 


PARROTS  AHD  ALL  ABOUT 
THEM. 


Ey  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n. 

~f,  instead  of  the  above  title,  I  headed  this 
 paper,  “  Parrots  I  have  known,”  then,  from 
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I  "beginning  to  end,  you  would  read,  it  with  an 
|  amused  smile  on  your  face,  and  I’m  very  much 
mistaken  if,  every  now  and  then,  you  wouldn’t 
i  have  to  put  down  the  sheet  and  laugh  right 
out. 

Parrots,  cockatoos,  lories,  and  love-birds  I 
have  kept,  known,  and  loved  many  a  time  and 
■oft,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  anecdotes  of 
their  lives  and  histories  crowd  upon  me  as  I 
j  write.  But  in  Australia,  by  tire  way,  where,  it 
seems  to  me,  they  eat  the  most  extraordinary 
tilings,  they  make  pies  of  parrots  and  delicious 
.stews  of  cockatoos.  Here  is  a  little  joke  that  is 
sometimes  perpetrated  in  Australia.  The  joke, 
1  must  tell  you,  rests  on  the  fact  that  if  you 
press  the  chest  of  a  cockatoo  after  death,  the  air- 
sent  through  the  vocal  cords  will  cause  the 
defunct  bird,  to  emit  a  scream.  Given,  then, 
say,  an  Irish  servant  who  has  never  plucked  a 
■cockatoo  before.  She  is  sitting  in  the  outer 
kitchen  with  the  dead  cacatuci  in  her  lap,  to 
which  she  has  just  put  the  finishing  touches  as 
you  pass  through. 

“  Sure  now,  sur,”  she  says,  looking  innocently 
Tip  in  your  face,  “  haven’t  I  picked  him  clane 
and  nice  ?” 

“Yes,  you  have,  Bridget,”  you  say;  “but 
are  you  quite  sure  that  life  is  extinct  ?”  As  you 
speak  you  give  the  creature  a  pinch. 

“  Cray  !  ”  cries  Polly. 

“Oh!  sur!”  screams  Bridget.  “Oh!  sur! 
sur  !  ” 

That  is  the  denouement ;  that  is  the  situation. 
Bridget,  with  looks  of  terror  seeking  the  farthest- 
off  corner  of  the  kitchen,  the  dead  bird  on  the 
floor,  and  there  is  where  the  laugh  comes  in. 
But  the  joke  is  a  harmless  one. 

Now  if  you  wish  to  possess  yourself  of  a 
parrot,  you  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  an 
African  grey  one.  They  are  of  a  beautiful  slate, 
colour,  with  crimson  tail,  very  intelligent  and 
-wise-looking,  and  very  quiet  and  gentle.  The 
very  young  ones,  I  should  say,  are  lighter  in 
■colour,  which  deepens  with  age.  These  birds 
■are  imported  in  immense  quantities  into  this 
country  by  such  firms  as  Jamraeh,  of  London, 
and  Cross,  of  Liverpool.  If  I  do  not  err,  the 
price  is  only  15s.  each.  It  would,  however,  be 
■as  well  if  you  were  to  save  your  sixpences  and 
buy  one  somewhat  older  than  these  recently 
imported  gentry.  But,  and  if  you  determine  to 
invest  in  a  young  one,  I  feel  convinced  you  may 
leave  the  choice  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the  great 
importers  you  purchase  from.  Go  personally  in 
preference  to  writing.  Say  I  recommended  you, 
if  you  choose.  I  dare  say  many  of  them  have 
heard  my  name  ;  and  Mr.  Jamraeh  has  himself 
-written  for  “The  Boy’s  Own  Paper.” 

Before  you  bring  your  Polly  home,  be  sure 
you  have  liis  house  ready  for  him,  a  large  clean 
roomy  cage,  price  new  about  ten  shillings, 
■second-hand,  through  such  a  paper  as  the  “  Ex¬ 
change  and  Mart,”  about  half  that. 

Have  his  food,  water,  and  bath  ready  as  well. 
Of  these  I  will  speak  presently. 

These  parrots  make  exceedingly  nice  pets. 
'They  are  affectionate  and  winning  in  all  their 
ways  ;  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  capability  of 
"being  taught  to  speak,  and  taught  tricks  as 
well  ;  and  if  well  cared  for  they  seldom,  if  ever, 
;get  sick,  and  live  to  a  goodly  old  age.  In  this 
latter  respect  they  are  more  satisfactory  as  pets 
than  dogs  are  ;  for  alas  !  no  matter  how  well  and 
dearly  we  love  the  latter,  we  know  that  in  a  few 
brief  years  the  loving  brown  eyes  will  no  longer 
meet  our  gaze,  nor  the  gambols  cheer  us.  But 
parrots  have  been  known  to  live  for  ninety 
years.  Indeed,  if  I  remember  aright,  there  is 
■one  at  this  moment  in  Bristol  considerably  over 
a  hundred  years  of  age. 

Again,  parrots  do  not  eat  a  great  deal.  You 
do  not  miss  their  food,  any  more  than  you  do 
that  of  our  fireside  favourite  pussy. 

The  common  green  parrot  is  another  favourite, 
a  very  independent  little  chap,  capable  of 
taking  his  own  part,  and  speaking  when  he 
isn’t  spoken  to.  His  scream,  however,  is  not 
pleasant.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  king  parrots, 
■or  parrakeets,  with  their  splendid  coats  of 
•crimson,  long  tails  and  wings  of  brightest  green. 
They  are  good  feeders,  but  somewhat  delicate, 
unless  kept  well  away  from  draughts.  The  heat 


of  a  fire  or  gas  is  much  against  their  chance  of 
long  life.  They  talk  well,  and  can  be  taught  to 
pipe  as  well.  Food  :  seeds,  such  as  barley,  rice, 
oats,  maize,  and  a  little  hemp. 

The  common  Amazon  parrot  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  is  plentifully  imported  to 
this  country.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of 
species  of  them.  They  are  capital  talkers,  are 
very  beautiful  in  colour,  nearly  all  green,  and 
are  said  by  some  to  be  even  more  teachable  than 
the  grey  parrot.  Of  parrakeets  there  are  an 
endless  variety,  many  of  which  make  charming 
pets,  being  gentle  and  affectionate  in  their  ways, 
and  of  most  beautiful  plumage. 

The  plum-headed  parrakeet  is  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest.  It  is  a  long-tailed  green  parrot,  with 
purplish  or  plum-tinted  head.  It  is  no  great 
talker,  blit  very  docile,  and  hearty  enough  if 
property  attended  to.  Food  :  millet,  maize, 
canary-seed,  and  now  and  then  a  little  lunch 
biscuit  steeped  in  milk. 

The  ring-necked  parrakeet  is  brought  from 
Asia  and  Africa.  Those  brought  from  Africa 
differ  somewhat  in  appearance  from  the  Asiatic, 
though  not  in  shape  or  size.  In  time  they  be¬ 
come  great  favourites,  but  they  are  slow  to  learn. 

The  long-tailed  green  parrakeet  is  a  great 
favourite,  rather  inclined  to  be  noisy,  but  a 
good  talker  withal.  I  must  not  forget  to  men¬ 
tion  those  now  fashionable  and  beautiful  little 
birds  which  go  by  so  many  different  names, 
but  which  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  hardly 
describe  them.  They  are  called  budgerigars, 
shell  parrots,  zebra  parrakeets,  grass  parrakeets, 
and  canary  parrots,  and  probably  most  correctly 
the  undulated  grass  parrakeet.  The  three  words 
“shell,”  “zebra,”  and  “grass,”  ought  to  con¬ 
vey  to  a  reader  with  any  imagination,  a  very 
good  notion  of  the  bird’s  plumage,  and  on 
being  told  that  it  is  a  tiny  parrot,  not  bigger 
than  a  cock-robin,  he  ought  to  know  it  where- 
ever  he  met  or  saw  it.  It  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  found  very  plentifully  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  River  Lachlan,  where  it  lives  principally 
on  grass.  The  word  “  budgery  ”  signifies  in 
the  native  language  “pretty”  or  “good,” 
hence  the  name  of  budgerigar. 

These  little  creatures  make  excellent  and 
pretty  pots  ;  they  are  hardy,  and,  if  in  a  large 
aviary,  will  breed  in  confinement. 

Canary-seed  is  this  bird’s  staple  of  diet ;  but, 
admitting  that  they  will  live  a  long  time 
without  water,  it  is  in  my  opinion  cruel  to  de¬ 
prive  them,  of  file  luxury,  if  luxury  only  it  be. 

Budgerigars,  however,  are  more  suited  as  pets 
for  girls  than  boys,  although  it  is  very  pleasant 
to  observe  them  hatching  and  bringing  up  their 
young. 

Cockatoos  are  large,  strong,  hardy  fellows,  not 
particular  as  to  what  they  eat,  although  many 
of  them  have  a  great  weakness  for  hemp-seed. 
They  are  of  several  sizes  and  colours,  are  very 
intelligent  and  docile,  with  their  owners  at  all 
events,  but  apt  to  fiy  at  a  stranger.  They  are 
intelligent  aud  amusing,  but  not  good  talkers, 
as  a  rule  ;  yet  not  long  since  I  owned  a  white 
South  Australian  cockatoo  who  was  altogether 
a  marvel.  There  was  nothing  that  bird  could 
not  do  that  ever  a  bird  did  do,  and  the  best  of 
him  was  that  he  went  through  all  his  various 
performances  only  when  told  to.  His  only 
faults  were  a  bad  temper  towards  strangers  and 
a  terrible  aversion  to  my  pet  cat.  He  used  to 
invite  her  in  the  most  winning  voice  to  “  Come 
on,  dear,”  “Give  Polly  one  little  kiss.”  If 
pussy  was  fool  enough  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  tempter  she  had  her  nose  torn,  after  which 
Polly,  looking  like  a  very  fiend,  would  hold 
hack  her  head  and  laugh  exultingly. 

Cockatoos  are  as  well  kept  oil  a  perch  ;  if  they 
do  have  a  cage  it  should  be  a  very  large  bell¬ 
shaped  one,  with  the  usual  ring  for  a  swing. 

There  are  many  very  beautiful  species  of 
lories.  I  need  only  mention  one,  the  blue- 
capped  mountain  lory,  a  bird  of  very  gorgeous 
plumage,  delicate  if  not  well  taken  care  of  and 
protected  from  draughts.  It  is  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  parrot,  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  length, 
and  extremely  docile,  not  to  say  affectionate. 
It  can  both  talk  and  pipe  tunes.  Food  :  canary- 
seed,  maize,  millet,  and  a  little  hemp.  The 
food  ought  to  be  varied  occasionally. 


Of  macaws  I  know  little,  never  having  kept 
any.  I  never  could  make  up  my  mind  to  invest 
in  one.  I  admire  their  plumage,  which  in  some 
species  is  simply  gorgeous  ;  but  I  consider  them 
selfish,  and  I  hate  an  unseemly  noise. 

OH  THE  CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  COCKATOOS 
AND  PARROTS. 

Parrots  and  cockatoos,  including  the  African 
red-tailed  grey  and  the  Amazon  parrots,  should 
be  all  treated  similarly  as  regards  food,  etc. 

The  feeding  is  a  most  essential  point,  unless 
you  wish  your  bird  to  contract  dyspepsia,  pluck 
and  eat  its  feathers,  mope,  and  look  a  perfect 
fright.  Some  bird-fanciers  go  in  greatly  for 
bread-and-milk.  I  merely  give  this  as  a  change 
perhaps  three  times  a  week.  But  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  wish  my  young  reader  to  be  guided 
entirety  by  me.  If  lie  will  go  into  those  old- 
fashioned  bird-shops  sometimes,  that  he  will  find 
in  out-of-the-way  streets  in  large  cities,  he  will 
pick  up  many  a  hint  worth  knowing.  How¬ 
ever,  I  myself  prefer  to  give  these  birds,  as  a 
staple  of  diet,  canary-seed,  with  now  a  little 
millet-seed  in  it,  and  now  a  little  maw,  and 
sometimes  as  a  treat  a  portion  of  hemp-seed. 
Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  latter  is 
fattening,  and  that,  although  the  bird  may  be 
very  fond  of  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  given  very 
often.  As  a  change,  bread-and-milk  or  well- 
boiled  Indian  corn,  given  cold,  of  course.  The 
bread  should  be  soaked  in  water  first,  to  extract 
the  alum,  etc.,  then  squeezed  out  and  a  little  of 
the  sweetest  of  milk  poured  over  it.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  turning  sour, 
so  what  is  left  from  one  day  must  not  be  given 
the  next.  Nuts  I  give  them  now  and  then  as 
a  treat,  and  also  once  or  twice  a  week  a  cayenne 
pod  or  chili.  But  on  no  account  would  I  permit 
a  parrot  to  have  meat  of  any  kind,  or  even  a 
bone  to  pick.  Ripe  fruit,  if  the  bird  cares  for 
it,  may  be  allowed  occasionally  in  moderation, 
and  of  a  morning  a  morsel  of  dry  toast.  Water 
should  l?e  placed  in  the  dish — after  it  is  rinsed 
out— every  morning,  and  the  bird  should  have  a 
bath  daily  if  he  cares  to  take  it. 

Glass  or  earthenware  is  the  best  kind  of 
dishes,  because  they  can  be  kept  nice  and 
clean. 

The  bottom  drawer  of  the  cage  should  con¬ 
tain  dry  clean  gravel,  aud  the  mess  should  be 
removed  every  morning,  a  little  more  gravel 
being  then  added.  When  you  wash  and  scour 
the  drawer  use  a  little  carbolic  acid  in  the  last 
water,  then  dry  it  before  the  fire  previous  to 
returning  it  to  the  cage.  Every  bit  of  the  cage 
should  be  kept  most  particularly  clean,  and  the 
bird’s  feet  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  messy. 
This  is  the  sign  of  a  dirty  cage,  and  it  is  very 
injurious,  and  sometimes  even  fatal  to  poor 
Polly. 

If  the  bird  won’t  take  a  bath,  then  a  small 
syringe  should  be  used  now  and  then. 

Warmth  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
parrots.  They  ought  not  to  be  placed  near  a  fire, 
it  is  true,  but  the  apartment  in  which  the  bird 
is  kept  should  be  warm  and  free  from  draughts. 
You  may  cover  the  cage  up  at  night,  but  leave 
a  breathing  space.  Never  sit  the  cage  in  a 
draught,  and  when  in  summer  you  put  it  out  of 
doors  do  not  stand  it  too  long  in  the  sun  with¬ 
out  a  covering  over  the  top  of  it,  and  do  not 
put  it  in  any  comer  that  is  exposed  to  the 
wind. 

It  is  better  if  you  can  manage  it  to  give  Polly 
her  bath  out  of  and  not  in  her  cage,  for  the 
dryness  of  the  latter  is  quite  as  essential  as  its 
cleanliness. 

The  more  room  a  parrot  has  in  its  cage  the 
more  healthy  and  happy  will  it  be,  and  con¬ 
sequently  tbe  more  apt  will  it  be  to  speak  well 
and  fluently.  The  perch  should  be  moderately 
thick,  or  it  will  not  be  all 'comfortable  ;  if  it  is 
not  comfortable  the  bird’s  sleep  will  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  evil  consequences  will  follow. 

I  am  often  asked  what  is  the  best  method  of 
teaching  a  parrot  to  speak.  Certainty  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  the  secret — if  secret  it  is — consists 
first  and  foremost  of  getting  your  parrot  to  love 
you.  Unless  you  do  this  you  will,  I  fear,  never 
make  Polly  a  -very  accomplished  linguist. 


As  to  talking  about  cutting  or  splitting  the 
tongue,  such  a  thing  is  simply  preposterous, 
cruelly  so  indeed.  Always  approach  the  bird’s 
cage  with  gentleness  and  with  words  of  kind¬ 
ness.  Keep  repeating  to  him  or  her — for  both 
male  and  female  can  talk — the  words  you  wish 
the  bird  to  learn,  and  let  them  be  simply  words 
at  first  and  not  sentences.  Birds,  like  children, 
must  learn  by  slow  degrees. 

Some  breeders  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  sight 
when  you  are  teaching  the  bird.  This  is,  in 
my  opinion,  an  objectionable  practice.  At  all 
events  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  Let  the  words 
you  repeat  have  a  meaning  with  them,  or  let 
them  be  accompanied  by  some  act  which  Polly 
can  take  notice  of.  Say  “  Good  morning, 
dear,”  or,  “Good  night,  pet,”  only  at  appro¬ 
priate  times,  etc. ,  and  when  saying,  ‘  ‘  Does 
Polly  wrant  a  drop  of  water  ?  ”  or,  “  Will  Polly 
have  some  breakfast?  ”  give  water  or  food,  as 
the  case  may  be,  while  you  speak. 

And  so  on  and  so  forth,  but  always  speak 
slowly,  distinctly,  and  cheerfully. 

Do  not  place  your  bird  in  a  position  wdiere  it 
can  hear  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  noises  ;  parrots 
learn  these  time  enough. 

Parrots  are  afflicted  at  times  with  a  few  ail¬ 
ments  which  are  nearly  always  the  result  of  un¬ 
cleanliness  of  its  surroundings,  cold,  or  improper 
feeding,  and  a  return  to  the  proper  care  of  the 
bird  will  nearly  always  remove  the  ailment.  A 
few  drops  of  castor-oil  may  do  good  in  costive¬ 
ness.  A  teaspoonful  of  paregoric  in  the  drinking 
water  will  help  to  cure  either  cold  or  diarrhcea.  A 
lotion  of  zinc  (four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water) 
rubbed  in  to  the  roots  of  the  feathers  will  dry 
up  any  sore  or  scurfy  state  of  the  skin.  When 
the  bird  is  in  low  condition  give  a  more  liberal 
diet,  and  a  little  cod-liver  oil,  five  or  six  drops 
three  times  a  day.  Space  warns  me  to  close,  but 
any  letter  sent  to  the  Editor  asking  advice  about 
the  ailments  or  troubles  of  a  parrot,  or  indeed 
any  cage-bird,  will  receive  due  attention. 


(DoiTesponlience. 


T.  Z  and  Others. 
— Judging  from 
the  inquiries 
we  receive  we 
should  imagine 
that  in  a  few 
years  there  will 
be  hundreds  of 
candidates  for 
every  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  un¬ 
der  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the 
future  of  the 
clerks  is  not  so 
promising  as 
people  think. 

Enquirer.—  No 
more  than  any 
other  of  our 
present  gentle¬ 
men  players. 
Your  friend  is  welcome  to  his  opinion,  but  his  facts 
are  imaginary  and  his  arguments  erroneous.  The 
position  in  the  premier  match  is  a  sufficient  reply  to 
him  without  going  further  into  a  matter  wliieh  has 
been  answered  and  settled  long  age. 

Not  Out.— The  newspaper  report  you  quote  is  inaccu¬ 
rate.  The  ball  was  caught  after  it  had  struck  the 
grouud  close  to  the  crease,  and  bounded  up. 

F.  R. — We  have  already  given  nine  articles  on  the 
Magic  Lanteru  and  its  Slides,  commencing  in  our 
first  number,  and  we  cannot  say  more  about  the 
subject  for  some  time.  All  the  information  you 
want  you  will  find  iu  them. 

Slick  Petherton. — An  article  on  "My  Boat,  and  How 
I  Made  It,”  appeared  in  our  third  number,  and  three 
articles  on  Boat  Building  in  the  forty-seventh,  forty- 
eighth,  and  forty-ninth  numbers.  At  present  we 
can  give  no  further  information,  but  may  return  to 
the  subject  shortly. 

S.  Budge. — Mr.  Tom  Hughes  has  written  a  book  on 
“ Rugby,  Tennessee."  It  is  published  by  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  at  4s.  6d. 

One  of  the  Six  Hundred. — Ilk  means  “the  same,” 
and  hence  MacSporrau  of  that  ilk  is  MacSporran  of 
that  same,  or  name,  or  family,  or,  in  other  words, 
MacSporran  of  MacSporran. 
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W.  .T.  Slater. — Elder-flower  ointment  is  made  by 
boiling  together  one  pound  each  of  elder-flowers  and 
lard  until  the  flowers  become  crisp,  and  then  strain¬ 
ing  the  compound  with  pressure  through  a  linen  1 
cloth.  Elder-leaf  oiutment  is  made  by  boiling 
together  three  pounds  of  fresh-bruised  elder-leaves, 
four  pounds  of  suet,  and  two  pounds  of  lard.  Per¬ 
fume  is  added  if  desired. 

B.  0.  P.— The  plates  are  published  in  a  packet  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  but  the  price  is  not  settled  until 
the  Annual  is  completed. 

II.  J.  M.— You  will  find  the  information  in  our  article 
ou  Bats  and  Mice. 

Fishing-rod.  —  Rounders  appeared  in  No.  90.  we 
must  find  out  what  “chemicles”  are  first.  Coins, 
occasionally. 

A.  B.— For  particulars  as  to  the  examination  for  soli¬ 
citors,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Law  Institution,  Chan¬ 
cery  Lane. 

B.  B. — Waterloo  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  June.  It 
was  a  printer’s  error. 

Ben.— To  preserve  the  natural  colours  of  flowers  in  a 
herbarium  is  not  easy.  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Luton,  who 
has  succeeded  in  doing  so  better  than  any  other 
botanist  whose  collection  we  have  seen,  places  his 
specimens  between  sheets  of  porous  paper  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then  puts  a  pile  of  the  sheets 
between  pieces  of  stout  millboard  and  wood,  and, 
with  strong  strings  havingrunning  nooses,  he  tightens 
up  the  bundle,  and  so  presses  his  specimens.  He  then 
plunges  the  bundle  into  a  hath  of  hot  sand,  and 
leaves  it  there  for  a  couple  of  days.  The  millboard 
allows  for  evaporation,  and  the  hot  sand,  which  can 
be  kept  in  any  old  box,  assures  rapid  drying.  The 
colours  are  preserved,  and  the  specimens  do  not 
seem  to  he  injured  in  the  least. 

Tobv.— 1.  A  model  steam-engine  such  as  you  ask  about 
would  cost  you  about  £10.  2.  The  gowus  represent 

the  old  degree  robes,  such  as  are  still  worn  in  the 
colleges  and  by  clergymen  ;  the  wigs  represent  the 
old  wigs  which  our  forefathers  used  to  wear,  and 
which  have  only  been  retained  by  bishops,  lawyeis, 
and  coachmen. 

A  Boy.  —Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  a  time.  Select 
two  or  three  subjects  and  a  stated  quantity  at  each 
sitting.  Study  thoroughly  and  make  copious  notes, 
carefully  spelt.  At  first  try  English  history,  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  mathematics,  with  botany,  geology,  che¬ 
mistry,  or  some  such  science,  as  a  change.  Attack 
the  languages  last.  Do  not  needlessly  waste  time 
over  grammar,  useful  a3  it  is— remember  that 
it  is  not  grammar  which  makes  the  language, 
but  the  language  which  makes  the  grammar, 
and  that,  if  you  read  intelligently,  the  correct 
construction  of  your  sentences  and  the  spelling  of 
the  words  will  come  to  you  without  effort. 

Pickwick.— 1.  The  fee  at  Stationers'  Hall  is  five  shil¬ 
lings.  2.  Iu  all  cases  the  person  who  gets  possession 
of  the  property  takes  over  the  liabilities  to  which 
the  property  was  subject  before  it  came  to  him, 
unless  there  is  an  express  provision  to  the  contrary. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  the  survivor  be  a  poor 
widow  or  a  millionaire.  3.  You  have  probably  got 
some  insect  in  your  room.  It  may  be  a  leaf  or  some¬ 
thing  blowing  against  the  window-pane.  Under  any 
circumstances  it  is  not  a  ghost,  and  you  can  easily 
clear  it  up  for  yourself  if  you  try. 

A.  V.  F.  C. — There  is  no  necessity  for  a  lawyer  to  draw 
up  apprenticeship  indentures ;  you  could  probably 
buy  a  form  at  the  nearest  stationer’s  shop.  But  take 
care  the  form  is  the  one  you  want,  and  that  you  fill 
it  up  properly.  “  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ”  is 
not  the  best  motto  for  life. 

E.  A.  S. — Rough  castings  for  model  engines  will  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  England  by  any  of  the  dealers. 
The  prices  you  quote  for  finished  parts  are  rather 
high,  but  the  quality  of  the  work  is  the  only  cri¬ 
terion  of  value.  Mr.  Phelps,  257,  Kentish  Town 
Road,  London,  N.W.,  will  supply  the  parts  you  name 
at  a  lower  price,  and,  judging  from  the  work  we 
have  seen  from  him,  the  quality  is  quite  equal  to 
that  generally  sold. 

H.  E.  and  Others.— In  any  case  where  you  find  the 
coloured  plates,  through  the  pressure  employed  by 
the  binder,  sticking  together,  they  may  he  readily 
opened  without  injury  if  first  toarmed,  say  by  hold¬ 
ing  before  the  fire,  or  holding  a  heated  iron  above 
them. 
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( Contributions  received  to  October  14 th,  1881.) 

£  s.  d. 

Amount  previously  acknowledged  . .  348  2  li 


Oct.  10.— Fred  B.  (H-ighbury),  Is. ;  Walter 
Spencer  (Romford),  Is.;  Edward  J.  Evans 
(Ludlow),  Is.  ;  Thomas  Edwards,  6d.  ; 

W.  S.  F.  (Guernsey),  Is.  ;  G.  S.  Crowther 
(Hillsboro’),  Is.;  John  Collins (Plumstead), 

Is.  ;  Per  F.  B.  Smallman  (Kilburn),  12s.  ; 

Herbert  T.  Jones,  3d.  ;  F.  Sidney  Holmes 
(Hull),  Is.;  rer  A.  B.  Hampson  (St.  John 
Street  Road),  17s.  2d.  . 1  16  13 

Oct.  11.— Per  George  Henry  (Torquayl.9s.9d 
Per  E.  H.  Reeves  (Edghaston),  5s.  ;  Per 
G.  A.  Talbot  (Bedford),  15s.  ;  Per  F.  W. 

Isacke  (Edgware  Road),  5s. ;  P.  J.  Waldram 
(Hertford),  Is.  lid.;  Nonplusonian, 3j.6d.; 

II.  Latham  (Wakefield),  4s.  ;  Per  J.  A. 

Hope,  £1  17s. ;  T.  B.  L.,  Is.  ;  M.  L.,  6d. ; 

Per  Thomas  Lovell  (Northampton), 

£1  7s.  6d.  ;  G.  W.  Terry  (Brixton),  3s.  ; 

Per  G.  Turner  Skelton  (Forest  Gate),  10s. ; 

Arthur  G.  Gladwell  (Barnsbury),  Is. ;  E.  W. 

Tearle  (Ossory  Road),  2s . 6  6  2 

Oct.  12.  —  Ernest  S.  Mattice  (Cornwall, 

Canada),  £1  19s.  2d. ;  Per  Charles  B.  Cor¬ 
ley  (Barnsbury),  15s.  6d.  ;  vYm.  L.  R.  N. 

Best,  2s.  ;  P.  Abercrombie  (Paisley),  Is.  ; 

Per  G.  M.  MacJerrovv  (Annan),  £1  Is.  6d.; 

Per  Will.  Jessel  Druiff  (Canonbury), 

16s.  6d. ;  Per  James  J.  Budden  (Rye), 

2s.  6d.  ;  Per  Wm.  A.  Plowman  (Birming¬ 
ham),  9s.  4d. ;  H.  F.  C.,  C.  C.,  M.  C.  (Chel¬ 
tenham),  3s.  ;  W.  K.  D.  (Wimbledon),  Is.; 

Nautilus  (Birmingham),  Is.  ;  Per  Ernest 
Campion  (Deptford),  4s.  ;  Per  Stanley 
Suttou  (Norwich),  £1  5s.  6d.  ;  Per  J.  H. 

Adeney  (Walpole  Street),  12s.  ;  Per  H. 

Halford  (Pembridge  Square),  7s. ;  Hattie 
(Hucknall  Torkard),  2s.  ..  ..  ..  8  3  0 

Oct.  13.— M.  M.  E.  G.  N.  and  F.  M.  (Bath), 

2s.  6d.  ;  M.  E.,  2s.  Gd.  ;  T.  Down  (Forest 
Row),  6d.;  A.  P.,  10s.;  C.  A.  Mills  (South- 
well),  5s.;  E.  P.  Appleton  (Prohus  School, 

Cornwall),  2s.  6d.  ;  J.  K.  Blackmore 
(ditto),  Is.;  Per  H.  Ellis  (Littlehampton), 

15s.;  John  Barrie  (Smallfield  School,  Bur- 
stow),  2s. ;  H.  H.  B.  (Shrewsbury),  Is.  ; 

Per  William  Ed.  Jones  (Manchester),  10s.; 

Per  R.  Lansdowne  (Plymouth),  18s.  9d.  ; 

Boys  at  Larchfield  Academy  (Helens¬ 
burgh),  £1  10s.  ;  Per  E.  G.  Bramwell, 

£1  . . 6  16  & 

Oct.  14.— Per  Miss  Lindsell  (Faversham), 

£1  Is.  ;  Carolus  M.  Nix,  Is. ;  H.  A.  Legge 
(Shobdon),  Is.  ;  James  Burr  (Quilquox), 

Is.  Cd.  ;  Per  H.  Vernon  (Malvern  Wells), 

£3  11s.  5d. ;  A  Happy  Family  (Lamber- 
hurst),  5s.  ;  Per  S.  Boom  (Cambridge), 

£1  Is.  ;  Mary  and  Elsie  Nedwill  (Leeds), 

5s.  ;  W.  S.  (Romsey),  Is.  ;  A  Family  Con¬ 
tribution,  2s.  Id.  ;  Amicus  Amico,  Cd.  ; 

W.  Williams  (Northop),  2s.  3d .  6  12  9 


Carried  forward  . .  £377  18  6 
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WILD  ADVENTURES  ROUND  THE  POLE 

OR, 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ARRANDOON. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  “THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  SNOWBIRD.” 

By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n. 

CHAPTER  IX. — MOUNT  HEKLA — THE  GREAT  GEYSER — A  NARROW 
ESCAPE — THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  PIRATE — MC  BAIN’S  LITTLE 
“RUSE  DE  GUERRE” — THE  BAUBLE  BEGUN. 

rjlHAT  puts  quite  another  complexion  on  the  matter,” 
said  Dr.  Sandy  McFlail,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  when 
Rory  explained  to  him  that  he  had  spied  the  pirate,  “  quite 
another  complexion,  though,  for  the  time  bein’,  ye  glowered 
sae  like  a  warlock  that  I  did  think  ye  had  lost  your  reason  ; 
so  give  me  the  glass,  and  I’ll  e’en  take  a  look  at  her  mysel’. 

“Eh!  sirs,”  he  continued,  with  the  telescope  at  his 
eye,  “but  she  is  a  big  ship,  and  a  bonnie  ship.  But, 
Rory  boy,  just  catch  a  hold  o’  my  coat-tails,  and  I’ll 
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feel  more  secure  like.  I  wouldn’t  wish,  to  go 
heels  o’er  head  out  o’  the  car.  A  fine  big 
ship  indeed — square-rigged  forward  and 
schooner-rigged  aft;  a  vera  judicious  ar¬ 
rangement.” 

“  Now,”  cried  Rory,  “  the  sooner  we  are 
landed  on  old  mother  earth  the  better. 
Bend  on  to  the  valve  halyards,  De  Yere. 
Down  with  her.” 

“  Sirs!  sirs  !  ”  cried  the  doctor,  in  great 
alarm;  “pray  don’t  be  rash.  Be  judi¬ 
cious,  gentlemen,  be  judicious.” 

De  Yere-  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
then  laughed  aloud.  He  was  amused  at 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Irishman,  and  at 
the  canniness  of  the  Scot. 

A  very  pleasant  little  man  was  this  De 
Vere  to  look  at,  black  as  to  hair  and 
moustache,  dark  as  to  eyes;  thoughtful- 
looking  as  a  rule  were  these  eyes,  yet  oft 
lit  up  with  fun.  He  never  spoke  much, 
perhaps  he  cogitated  the  more ;  he  seldom 
made  a  joke  himself,  but  he  had  a  high 
appreciation  of  humour  in  others.  Taking 
him  all  and  all  he  gave  you  the  impression 
of  one  who  would  be  little  likely  to  lose  his 
presence  of  mind  in  a  time  of  danger. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  quietly,  “you 
will  leave  the  descent  in  qiy  hands,  if  you 
please.  We  are  now,  by  my  calculation, 
some  ninety  miles  from  de  city  of  Reik- 
javik.  You  see  beneat’  you  wild  moun¬ 
tains,  ice-bound  plains,  frozen  lakes,  rivers 
and  waterfalls,  deep  ravines  and  gorges, 
but  no  sign  of  smoke,  no  life.  Shall  I 
make  my  descent  here  ?  Shall  I  pull  vat 
Monsieur  Rory  call  de  valve  halyard  ? 
Shall  I  land  in  de  regions  of  desolation  ?  ” 

“  Dinna  think  o’t,”  cried  Sandy.  “  Never 
mind  Rory;  he  is  only  a  laddie.” 

“  It’s  yourself  that’s  complimentary,” 
quoth  Rory. 

“Ah  !  ver’  well,”  said  De  Yere ;  “  I  ■will 
go  on,  for  since  you  have  been  gazing  on 
de  ship,  de  current  have  change,  and  we 
once  more  get  nearer  home.” 

An  hour  went  slowly  by.  Both  the 
doctor  and  Rory  were  gazing  at  the  distant 
mountain,  Hekla,  that  lay  to  the  south  and 
east,  though  distant  many  miles.  The  vast 
hill  looked  a  king  among  the  other  moun¬ 
tains  ;  a  king,  but  a  dead  king,  being  still 
and  quiet  in  the  sunshine,  enrobed  in  a 
shroud  of  snow. 

Sandy  was  doubly  engaged  —  he  was 
talking  musingly,  and  aloud ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  doing  ample  justice  to 
the  venison  pie  that  lay  so  confidingly  on 
his  knee,  for  Sandy  was  a  bit  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher  in  his  own  quiet  way. 

“  Mount  Hekla,”  he  was  saying ;  “is  it 
any  wonder  that  these  Norsemen,  these 
superstitious  sons  of  the  ancient  Yikings, 
look  upon  it  as  the  entrance-gate  to  the 
terrible  abode  of  fire  and  brimstone,  gloom 
and  woe,  where  are  confined  the  souls  of 
the  unhappy  dead  ?  Hekla,  around  thy 
snow-capped  summit  the  thunders  never 
cease  to  roll — ” 

“Hark,”  said  Rory,  holding  up  his 
hand  ;  “talk  about  thunder,  list  to  that.” 

Both  leant  over  the  cat  and' looked  earth¬ 
wards.  YvTiat  could  it  mean, -that  low, 
deep,  long-continued  thunder-peal?  Was 
a  storm  raging  beneath  them  ?  Yes,  but 
not  of  the  kind  they  at  first  imagined.  For 
see,  from  where  yonder  hill  starts  abruptly 
from  the  glen,  rise  immense  clouds  of  sil¬ 
very  white,  and  roll  slowly  adown  the 
valley.  The  balloon  hangs  suspended 
right  above  the  great  geyser,  which  is  now 
in  full  eruption. 

“It  is  as  I  thought,”  said  De  Vere; 
“let  us  descend  a  little  way;”  and  he 
opened  the  valve  as  he  spoke. 


The  balloon  made  a  downward  rush  as 
he  did  so,  as  if  she  meant  to  plunge  her¬ 
self  and  all  her  occupants  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  boiling  cauldron.  The  steam 
from  the  geyser  bad  almost  reached  their 
feet ;  the  car  thrilled  beneath  them,  while 
the  never-ceasing  thunder  pealed  louder 
and  louder. 

“  My  conscience  !  ”  roared  honest  Sandy, 
losing  all  control  over  himself;  “  we’ll  be 
boiled  alive  like  so  many  partans !  ”  * 

De  Yere  coolly  threw  overboard  a  bag  or 
two  of  sand,  and  the  balloon  mounted 
again  like  a  skylark.  And  not  too  soon 
either,  for,  awful  to  relate,  in  his  sudden 
terror  Sandy  had  made  a  grab  at  the 
valve-rope,  as  if  to  check  her  downward 
speed.  Had  not  Rory  speedily  pulled  him 
back,  the  consequences  would  have  been  too 
dreadful  to  think  of. 

De  Yere  only  laughed,  but  he  held  up 
one  finger  by  way  of  admonishing  the 
doctor  as  he  said,  “  Neever  catch  hold  of 
de  reins  ven  anoder  man  is  driving.” 

“But,”  said  Rory,  “didn’t  you  go  a 
trifle  too  near  that  time.  Mister  de  Yere?  ” 

“  A  leetle,”  said  the  Frenchman,  coolly. 
“  It  was  noding.” 

“  Ach !  sure  no,”  says  Rory:  “it  was 
nothing  at  all ;  and  yet,  Mister  de  Vere,  it 
isn’t  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world  to 
imagine  yourself  being  played  at  pitch  and 
toss  with  on  the  top  of  a  mighty  geyser,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  nut-gall  on  the  top  of 
a  twopenny  fountain  !  ” 

Sandy  resumed  the  dissection  of  his 
venison  pie.  He  would  have  a  long  entry 
for  his  diary  to-night,  he  thought. 

Luck  does  not  always  attend  the  aero¬ 
naut,  albeit  fortune  favours  the  brave, 
and  the  current  of  air  that  was  carrying 
the  balloonists  so  merrily  back  to  Reikja- 
vik,  ceased  entirely  when  they  were  still 
within  ten  miles  of  that  quaint  wee  place. 
It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  make  a 
descent.  Happily,  they  were  over  a  glen. 
Close  by  the  sea  and  around  the  bay  were 
many  small  farms,  and  so  adroitly  did  De 
Vere  manage  to  attach  an  anchor  to  the 
roof  of  an  old  barn,  that  descent  was  easy 
in  the  extreme. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  man  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  at  the  moment  Sandy  McFlail’s  feet 
touched  mother  earth  again,  was  Sandy 
himself.  “Man!”  he  cried,  to  Rory, 
rubbing  his  hands  and  laughing  with  glee, 
“I  thought  gettin’  out  meant  a  broken 
leg  at  the  vera  least,  and  I  haven’t  even 
bled  my  nose.” 

There  was  some  commotion,  I  can  tell 
you,  among  the  feathered  inmates  of  the 
barnyard  when  the  balloonists  popped  down 
among  them ;  as  for  the  farm  folks,  they 
had  shut  themselves  up  in  the  dwelling- 
house.  The  geese  were  particularly  noisy. 
Geese,  reader,  always  remind  me  of  those 
people  we  call  sceptics :  they  are  sure  to 
gabble  their  loudest  at  things  they  can’t 
understand. 

But  convinced  at  last  that  the  aeronauts 
were  neither  evil  spirits  nor  inhabitants  of 
the  moon,  the  good  farmer  made  them 
heartily  welcome  at  his  fireside,  and  as¬ 
sisted  them  to  pack,  so  that,  by  the  aid 
of  men  and  ponies,  they  found  themselves 
late  that  evening  safely  on  board  the 
Arrandoon ;  and  right  glad  were  their 
comrades  to  see  them  again,  you  may  be 
sure,  and  to  listen  to  a  narration  by  Rory 
of  all  their  adventures,  interlarded  by 
Sandy’s  queer,  dry  remarks,  which  only 
served  to  render  it  all  the  more  funny. 

But  before  they  sat  down  to  the  ample 


*  Partaus  :  Scottice,  crabs. 


supper  that  Peter  had  prepared  for  them, 
Rory  reported  to  the  captain  his  great 
discovery. 

McBain’s  eyes  sparkled  like  live  coals  as 
he  heard  of  it,  but  he  said  little.  He  sent 
quietly  for  the  engineer  and  the  mate. 

“  How  soon,”  he  asked  the  former,  “can 
you  get  up  steam  ?  ” 

“  In  an  hour,  sir ;  easy.” 

“That  will  do,”  said  the  captain.  “Mr. 
Stevenson,  when  will  the  moon  rise  ?  ” 

“  She  is  rising  now,  sir.” 

“  All  right,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Have  all 
ready  to  weigh  anchor  in  two  hours’  time.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir  !  ” 

The  engineer  still  lingered.  “  I  could 
get  up  steam  in  twenty  minutes,”  he  said ; 
“  those  American  hams,  sir—  ” 

“  Oh,  bother  the  hams  !  ”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain,  laughing.  “  No,  no  ;  we  may  be  glad 
of  those  yet  when  frozen  in  at  the  Pole. 
Bear-and-ham  pie,  engineer  ;  how  will  that 
eat,  eh  ?  ”  and  he  bowed  him  kindly  out. 

#  *  *  # 

By  two  bells  in  the  middle  watch  the 
good  ship  Arrandoon  was  off  the  needle 
rocks  of  the  Portland  Huck.  They  stood 
up  out  of  the  water  like  tall  sheeted  ghosts, 
with  the  moonlight  and  starlight  shim¬ 
mering  from  their  shoulders.  The  sea  was 
calm,  with  only  a  gentle  heave  on  it ;  and 
there  were  but  a  few  snowy  clouds  in  the 
sky  skirting  the  southern  horizon,  so  the 
vessel  ploughed  along  as  beautifully  as 
any  sailor  could  wish,  with  a  steady,  con¬ 
tented  throb  of  engine  and  gride  of  screw, 
leaving  in  her  wake  a  long  silvery  line  for 
the  moonbeams  to  dance  in.  Save  the 
noise  of  the  ship’s  working  there  was  not 
another  sound  to  be  heard,  only  occasion¬ 
ally  a  gull  would  float  past  overhead 
emitting  a  strange  and  mournful  cry.  What 
makes  the  sea-birds,  I  have  wondered, 
sometimes  leave  the  rocks  at  the  midnight 
hour,  and  go  slamming  alone  through  the 
darkling  air,  emitting  that  weird  and 
plaintive  wail  of  theirs  ?  It  is  a  wail  that 
goes  directly  to  one’s  heart,  and  you  can¬ 
not  help  thinldng  they  must  be  bereaved 
ones  mourning  for  their  dead. 

Our  heroes  walked  long  on  deck  that 
night,  talking  quietly,  as  became  the  hour, 
of  the  prospects  of  their  having  a  brush 
with  the  pirate.  But  they  got  weary  at 
last,  and  turned  in.  Next  morning  they 
found  the  decks  wet  and  slippery,  more 
clouds  in  the  sky,  a  fan-  beam  wind  blow¬ 
ing,  and  a  trifle  of  canvas  displayed. 

After  breakfast  McBain  called  all  hands 
aft.  In  calm,  dispassionate  language  he 
told  them  the  story  of  the  poor  girl  who 
had  risked  her  life  on  their  account,  of  her 
murdered  brother  and  captive  father,  and 
of  the  pirate  he  was  about  to  try  to  find 
and  capture.  Then  he  paused,  and  as  he 
did  so  every  one  of  the  crew  turned  eyes 
on  Ted  Wilson,  who  strode  forward. 

“  Captain,”  said  Ted,  firmly,  “  we  didn’t 
sign  articles  to  fight,  did  we,  mates  ?  ” 

“  No,”  from  all  hands. 

“  But,"  continued  Ted,  “  for  such  a 
captain  as  you  be,  and  in  such  a  cause,  we 
will  fight,  every  man  Jack  of  us,  as  long 
as  the  saucy  Arrandoon  has  a  timber  above 
the  water.  Am  I  right,  mates  ?  ” 

A  ringing  cheer  was  all  the  reply,  and 
Ted  retired. 

Now,  reader,  were  I  a  landsman  novelist 
I  would  very  likely  here  make  my  captain 
give  the  orders  to  “  splice  the  mainbrace,” 
but  I’m  a  sailor,  and  1  tell  you  this,  boys, 
that  British  seamen  never  yet  needed  Dutch 
courage  to  make  them  do  their  duty. 

Captain  McBain  only  waved  a  hand  and 
said,  “Pipe  down.” 
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An  hour  afterwards  the  crow’s-nest  was 
rigged  and  hoisted  at  the  main-truck,  and 
either  the  mate  or  the  captain  was  in  it  off 
and  on  the  whole  day.  But  no  pirate 
appeared  that  day  nor  the  next.  In  the 
evening,  however,  some  fishermen  boarded 
-the  Arrandoon,  and  reported  having  seen 
a  large  barque,  answering  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  suspected  craft,  that  same 
morning  lying  at  anchor  off  Suddersoe, 
with  boats  passing  to  and  fro  ’twixt  ship 
and  shore. 

“  It  is  my  precious  opinion,  captain,” 
said  old  Magnus  Bolt,  “that  this  craft 
does  a  bit  o’  smuggling  ’tween  here  and 
Shetland.” 

“  And  it  is  my  precious  opinion,  my  dear 
Magnus,”  said  McBain,  “that  the  rascal 
doesn’t  care  what  he  does  so  long  as  he 
lands  the  cash.” 

The  Arrandoon  was  now  kept  away  for 
the  island  named  by  the  honest  fisherman. 
Not  straight,  however;  McBain  gave  it  a 
wide  berth,  and  passed  it  far  to  the  west, 
and  held  on  his  course  until  many  miles  to 
the  southward.  In  the  morning  it  was 
“bout  ship”  and  stand  away  north  and 
"by  east  again.  They  sighted  the  island 
about  seven  bells  in  the  morning  watch. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  hail  from  the  crow’s- 
nest.  It  was  the  captain’s  voice. 

“  Come  up  here,  Magnus  Bolt,  if  your 
old  bones  will  let  you,  and  see  what  you 
shall  see.” 

*  Magnus  sprang  up  the  rigging  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  an  antiquated  monkey, 
but  with  an  agility  no  one  would  have 
given  him  credit  for. 

“It  is  she!”  he  shouted,  after  he  had 
had  a  look  through  the  long  glass  in 
towards  the  iron  r  bound  shores  of  the 
island;  “  it  is  she!  it  is  she !  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 
and  he  positively  danced  and  chuckled  with 
delight. 

“  You’ll  fight  ?  you’ll  fight  ?  ”  he  gasped. 

“  Bather,”  replied  McBain  ;  “  but  we’ll 
Tun  first.  She  shall  fire  the  first  shot  and, 
Magnus,  you  shall  fire  the  second.” 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  our 
heroes  came  on  deck  to  have  their  morning 
look  around,  they  stared  at  each  other 
in  blank  astonishment.  The  Arrandoon 
looked  as  if  she  had  just  come  out  of  a 
tornado  and  had  been  dreadfully  handled. 
The  foretop-gallant  mast  was  down,  the 
jibboom  in  board,  the  screw  was  hoisted 
up,  the  funnel  itself  had  been  unshipped 
and  was  lashed  to  the  deck,  and  the  flag 
was  flying  at  half-mast,  as  if  the  vessel 
were  in  distress,  or  had  death  on  board. 

Now  let  me,  with  one  touch  of  the  fairy 
■wand  the  storyteller  wields,  waft  my  readers 
on  board  the  pirate  herself.  Fear  not,  for 
we  will  stay  there  but  a  brief  space  of  time 
indeed.  The  tall  and  by  no  means  unpre¬ 
possessing  form  of  the  captain,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  is  leaning  against  the  rudder- 
wheel,  one  spoke  of  which  he  holds.  His 
mate  is  by  his  side,  glass  in  hand,  examin¬ 
ing  the  Arrandoon,  now  only  a  few  miles 
off. 

“Ha!  ha!”  says  the  latter ;  “  it  is  the 
same  big  craft  we  tried  to  strand;  and 
she’s  had  dirty  weather  too  — foretop-gal¬ 
lant  mast  and  jibboom  both  gone.  She  is 
flying  a  signal  of  distress.” 

“  Distress  ?  Eh  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ” 
laughed  the  pirate.  “  Isn’t  it  funny  ? 
She’ll  have  more  of  it ;  won’t  she,  matie 
mine  ?  ” 

The  mate  laughed  and  commenced  to 
.sing — 

“  ‘  Won’t  you  walk  into  my  parlour  3 ' 

Said  the  spider  to  the  fly  ?  ” 


“She’s  evidently  a  whaler,  crow’s-nest 
and  all,”  he  said. 

“Well,”  said  the  captain,  “ we’ll iv{li)ale 
her ;  ”  and  he  laughed,  at  his  own  stupid 
joke. 

“  I  say  there,  old  lantern-jaws,”  he 
bawled  down  the  companion. 

“I  reckon,”  said  a  Yankee  voice,  “you 
alludes  to  this  child.” 

“I  do,”  cried  the  captain;  “and  look 
ye  here.  We  are  going  to  fight  and  so 
forth.  If  we’re  like  to  be  bested,  scupper 
the  old  man  at  once.  D'ye  hear?  ” 

“  Well,  I  guess  I  ain’t  deaf.” 

“Very  well,  then.  Obey,  or  a  short 
shrift  yours  will  be.” 

“Why,  captain,”  said  the  mate,  “she 
knows  us.  She  has  put  about,  and  is 
bearing  away  to  the  nor’-nor’-west.” 

“  Then  hands  up-anchor,”  cried  his 
superior.  “Crowd  all  sail:  she  can’t 
escape  us  in  her  crippled  condition.” 

“  Ah  !  captain,”  the  mate  remarked, 
‘  ‘  had  you  taken  my  advice  and  given  that 
pretty  but  sly  minx  the  sack,  ere  she  gave 
you  the  slip,  that  whaler  would  have  been 
ours  before  now.” 

“  Silence,”  roared  the  captain.  “  On 
that  subject  I  will  not  hear  a  word.  She 
shall  be  mine  yet — or  her  father  dies.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  sentences 
bawled  down  the  companion,  all  this  was 
said  in  Danish,  and  my  translation  is  a  free 
one. 

And  so  the  chase  commenced,  and  sea¬ 
wards  before  the  pirate,  in  an  apparently 
crippled  condition,  staggered  the  Arran¬ 
doon. 

“How  far  do  you  intend  to  bring  her 
out  ?  ”  asked  Allan. 

“Ten  miles  clear  of  these  islands,  any¬ 
how,”  replied  McBain,  “  then  she  won’t 
be  able  to  play  any  pranks  with  us.  Boys,” 
continued  McBain,  a  few  minutes  after¬ 
wards,  “I’m  going  to  write  letters — 
home.” 

There  was  nothing  very  unusual  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice  as  he  spoke  these  words, 
but  there  was  a  meaning  in  them,  never¬ 
theless,  that  was  perfectly  understood  by 
our  young  heroes.  They  were  not  long, 
then,  before  they  were  each  and  all  of 
them  seated  by  the  saloon  table,  inditing, 
it  might  or  might  noc  be,  the  last  com¬ 
munications  to  the  loved  ones  at  home 
they  ever  would  pen.  They  were  perform¬ 
ing  a  duty — a  sad  one,  perhaps,  but  still  a 
duty ;  they  were  about  to  fight  in  a  good 
cause,  doubtless,  but  the  result  of  the 
battle  was  uncertain.  The  Maelsturm,  for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  pirate,  was 
better — or  rather,  I  should  say,  more 
copiously — manned  than  the  Arrandoon, 
and  though  not  so  large  a  ship,  she  had 
more  guns;  her  crew  too  fought  with 
halters  round  their  necks,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  doubtless  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  The 
only  advantage— and  it  was  a  great  one — 
possessed  by  the  Arrandoon  was  steam- 
power.  Hours  went  by,  and  the  chase  was 
still  kept  up.  It  was  six  bells  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  watch,  and  the  Maelsturm  was  hardly 
a  mile  astern.  Our  men  had  already  had 
dinner,  and  were  all  in  readiness— waiting, 
when,  borne  towards  them  over  the  wind- 
rippled  waters  from  the  pirate  ship,  came 
the  quick,  sharp  rattle  of  a  kettledrum. 
One  roll,  two  rolls,  three. 

“At  last,”  said  McBain,  “they  are 
beating  to  quarters.” 

A  puff  of  smoke  from  the  bow  of  the 
pirate,  the  roar  of  a  gun,  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  round  shot  ricocheted 
past  the  quarter  of  the  Arrandoon. 

The  battle  was  begun. 

(To  bo  continued .) 
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he  explorers  were  now  out  of  the  granite, 
and  though  the  river  was  still  swift,  they 
went  some  distance  without  getting  into  any 
more  rapids.  Delay  had  become  dangerous  to 
them.  Tlieir  diet  was  limited  to  coffee  and  a 
mess  of  dried  apples  and  flour,  and  even  these 
articles  were  not  abundant. 

On  August  25th  they  came  to  some  monu¬ 
ments  of  lava,  standing  in  the  river.  Going 
on  three  or  four  miles,  they  found  these  in¬ 
creasing  in  number.  Great  quantities  6f  cooled 
lava  and  many  cinder  cones  were  on  both  sides, 
and  beyond  these  an  abrupt  cataract  was 
reached.  Just  over  the  fall,  on  the  right  wall, 

;  a  cinder  cone,  or  extinct  volcano,  with  a  well- 
defined  crater,  stood  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
canon.  From  this  volcano  vast  floods  of  lava 
had  been  poured  into  the  river,  and  a  stream  of 
molten  rock  had  run  up  and  down  the  canon. 
The  whole  north  side,  as  far  as  they  could  see, 
was  lined  with  the  black  basalt,  and  high  up 
on  the  opposite  ■walls  were  patches  of '  the  same 
material,  which,  resting  on  the  benches,  and 
filling  old  alcoves  and  caves,  had  a  peculiar 
spotted  appearance. 

The  canon  walls  were  steadily  becoming 
higher  as  the  explorers  advanced,  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  above  described 
were  in  view  for  ten  days. 

There  were  few  signs  that  the  tribes  of  Indians 
known  to  inhabit  the  plateaus  on  either  side 
ever  came  down  to  the  river  ;  but  one  day  an 
Indian  garden  was  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall  to  the  right,  where  a  little  stream  entered 
through  a  side  canon.  Along  the  valley  the 
Indians  had  planted  maize,  using  the  water 
which  burst  out  in  springs  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  for  irrigation.  The  corn  was  looking 
well,  but  was  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  eating. 
There  were  some  nice  green  pumpkins,  how¬ 
ever,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these  were  taken 
on  board  the  boats.  Then,  after  running  to  a 
point  where  they  felt  secure  from  the  Indians, 
the  men  prepared  a  mess,  and  though  they  had 
ntf  salt  to  season  them,  the  stolen  pumpkins 
tasted  like  the  most  delicious  fruit. 

About  eleven  o’clock  one  morning  they 
reached  a  place  in  the  river  which  seemed  much 
worse  than  any  they  had  yet  met  with  in  all  its 
course.  A  little  creek  came  down  from  the  left, 
and  they  landed  on  the  right  and  clambered  up 
over  the  granite  pinnacles  for  a  mile  or  twTo 
without  seeing  any  way  by  which  they  could 
let  down  the  boats.  High  above  the  river, .  they 
could  walk  along  the  top  of  the  granite,  which 
was  broken  off  at  the  edge  and  set  "with  crags 
and  peaks. 

In  his  eagerness  to  reach  a  point  where  they 
could  see  the  roaring  fall  below,  Major  Powell 
went  too  far  on  the  wall,  and  could  neither,  ad¬ 
vance  nor  retreat.  He  stood  with  one  foot  on 
a  little  projecting  rock,  and  clung  to  the  wall 
with  one  hand  fixed  in  a  little  crevice.  Finding 
himself  caught  here,  suspended  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  into  which  he  would  fall 
if  his  footing .  failed,  he  called  for  help.  The 
men  came  and  passed  a  line,  but  he  could  not 
let  go  of  the  rock  long  enough  to  take  hold  of  it, 
and  then  they  brought  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
oars.  All  this  took  time,  which  was  very  pre¬ 
cious  to  him.  The  blade  of  one  of  the  oars 
was  pushed  into  a  little  crevice  of  the  rock 
beyond  him  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
hold  him  pressed  against  the  wall ;  then  another 
was  fixed  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  step  on 
it,  and  thus  he  was  extricated. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  intrepid  ex¬ 
plorer,  whom  we  have  seen  standing  at  the  bow 
of  his  boats  and  guiding  them  over  tempestuous 
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falls,  rapids,  and  whirlpools,  soaring  among  the 
crags  of  almost  perpendicular  canon  walls,  and 
suspended  by  his  fingers  from  the  rocks  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  river,  is  A  one-armed 
man  ! 

Still  another  hour  was  devoted  to  examining 
the  river  from  this  side,  but  no  good  view  was 
obtained,  and  the  men  returned  to  the  side 
which  was  first  examined,  spending  the  after¬ 
noon  in  clambering  among  the  rocks.  They 
found  that  the  lateral  streams  had  washed 
boulders  into  the  stream,  so  as  to  form  a  dam, 
over  which  the  water  made  a  broken  fall  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  ;  and  then  there  was  a 
rapid,  beset  with  rocks,  for  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  while  on  the  other  side  points  of  the 
wall  projected  into  the  river.  There  was  a 
second  fall  below, 
how  great  they 
could  not  tell,  and 
then  another  rapid 
filled  with  huge 
rocks,  for  one  or 
two  hundred  yards. 

At  the  bottom  of 
the  latter,  from  the 
right  wall,  a  great 
rock  projected 
quite  half  way 
across  the  river. 

It  had  a  sloping 
surface  extending 
up  stream,  and  the 
water,  coming 
down  with  all  the 
momentum  gained 
by  the  falls  and 
rapids  above,  rolled 
up  this  inclined 
plane  many  feet 
and  tumbled  over 
to  the  left.  Major 
Powell  decided 
that  it  was  possible 
to  let  down  the 
boats  over  the  first 
fall,  and  then  to 
run  near  the  right 
cliff  to  a  point  just 
above  the  second 
fall,  where  they 
could  pull  out  into 
a  little  passage, 
and,  having  run 
over  that  in  safety, 
pull  with  all  their 
power  across  the 
stream  to  avoid  the 
great  rock  below. 

He  announced  to 
the  men  that  they 
were  to  make  the 
attempt  in  the 
morning. 

But  after  supper 
Captain  Howland 
asked  to  have  a 
talk  with  him, 
and  remonstrated 
against  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  proceed.  Howland  said  that  they 
had  better  abandon  the  river  here,  and  that  his 
brother,  William  Dunn,  and  himself  would  go 
no  farther  in  the  boats. 

“For  the  last  two  days  our  course  has  not 
been  plotted,”  the  major  wrote,  after  this  inter¬ 
view.  “I  sit  down  and  do  this  now,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  where  we  are  by  dead 
reckoning.  It  is  a  clear  night,  and  I  take  out 
the  sextant  to  make  observation  for  latitude, 
and  find  that  the  astronomic  determination 
agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  plot — quite 
as  closely  as  might  be  expected  from  a  meridian 
observation  of  a  planet.  In  a  direct  line,  we 
must  be  about  forty-five  miles  from  the  Rio 
Virgen.  If  we  can  reach  that  point  we  know 
that  there  are  settlements  up  that  river  about 
twenty  miles.  This  forty-five  miles  in  a  direct 
line  will  probably  be  eighty  or  ninety  in  the 
meandering  line  of  the  river.  But  then  there 
is  open  country  for  many  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Virgen,  which  is  our  point  of  destination. 


“The  Canon  Walls  were  steadily  becoming  higher.' 


“  As  soon  as  I  determine  all  this,  I  spread  my 
plot  on  the  sand  and  wake  Howland,  who  is 
sleeping  down  by  the  river,  and  show  him  where 
I  suppose  we  are,  and  where  several  Mormon 
settlements  are  situated.  We  have  another 
short  talk  about  the  morrow,  and  he  lies  down 
again  ;  but  for  me  there  is  no  sleep.  All  night 
long  I  pace  up  and  down  a  little  path  on  a  few 
yards  of  sandbeach  along  by  the  river.  Is  it 
wise  to  go  on  ?  I  go  to  the  boats  again  and 
look  at  our  rations.  I  feel  satisfied  that  rve  can 
get  over  the  danger  immediately  before  us  ; 
what  there  may  be  below  I  know  not.  From  our 
outlook  yesterday  on  the  cliffs,  the  canon  seemed 
to  make  another  great  bend  to  the  south,  and 
this,  from  our  experience  hithertofore,  means 
more  and  higher  granite  walls.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  can 
climb  out  of  the 
canon  here,  and 
when  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  I  know 
enough  of  the 
country  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  is  a 
desert  of  rock  and 
sand  between  this 
and  the  nearest 
Mormon  town, 
which,  on  the  most 
direct  line,  must 
be  seventy-five 
miles  away.  True, 
the  latter  rains 
have  been  favour¬ 
able  to  us  should 
we  go  out,  for  the 
probabilities  are 
that  we  shall  find 
water  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  holes,  and 
at  one  time  I  almost 
conclude  to  leave 
the  river.  But  for 
years  I  have  been 
contemplating  this 
trip  ;  to  leave  the 
exploration  unfi¬ 
nished  —  to  say 
that  there  is  a  part 
of  the  canon  which 
I  cannot  explore, 
having  already  al¬ 
most  accomplished 
it — is  more  than  I 
am  willing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  and  I 
determine  to  go 
on.  I  wake  my 
brother  and  tell 
him  of  Howland’s 
determination ,  and 
he  promises  to  stay 
with  me.  Then  I 
call  up  Hawkins, 
the  cook,  and  he 
makes  a  like  pro¬ 
mise  ;  then  Sum¬ 
ner,  and  Bradley, 
and  Hall,  and  they 

all  agree  to  go  on.” 

At  la9t  daylight  came,  and  they  had  break¬ 
fast  without  a  word  being  said  about  the  future. 
The  meal  was  as  solemn  as  a  funeral.  After 
breakfast,  Major  Powell  asked  the  three  men 
if  they  still  thought  it  best  to  leave.  The 
elder  Howland  said  Yes,  and  Dunn  agreed  with 
him.  The  younger  Howland  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  go  on  with  the  party,  failing  in  which, 
he  decided  to  go  with  his  brother. 

The  small  boat  was  very  much  disabled  and 
unseaworthy.  With  the  loss  of  hands  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  departure  of  these  three  men,  the 
others  were  not  able  to  run  all  the  boats,  and 
they  therefore  decided  to  abandon  the  Emma 
Dean. 

Two  rifles  and  a  shot-gun  were  given  to  the 
men  who  were  leaving,  and  Major  Powell  told 
them  to  help  themselves  to  the  rations,  and 
take  what  they  thought  to  be  a  fair  share. 
This  they  refused  to  do,  saying  that  they  had 
no  fear  but  that  they  could  get  something  to 


eat,  but  Billy  the  cook  had  a  pan  of  biscuits* 
prepared  for  dinner,  and  these  he  left  on  a  roclt. 
Before  starting,  Major  Powell’s  division  of  the 
camp  took  tlieir  barometers,  fossils,  and 
minerals,  and  some  ammunition  from  the  boat, 
and  left  them  on  the  rocks.  They  decided  to 
go  over  the  fall  as  light  as  possible.  The  three 
deseiters  helped  to  lift  the  boat  over  a  rock 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  then  to  let 
them  down  again  over  the  first  fall. 

Now  they  were  ready  to  start.  The  last  thing 
Major  Powell  did  was  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
wife  and  give  it  to  Howland.  Sumner  gave 
Howland  his  watch,  directing  that  it  should  be 
sent  to  his  sister  should  he  not  be  heard  from 
again.  The  records  of  the  expedition  had  been 
kept  in  duplicate.  One  set  of  these  was  also 
given  to  Howland. 

For  the  last  time  Howland  entreated  the 
others  not  to  go  on,  and  told  them  that  it  was 
madness  not  to  get  out  of  the  canon  at  this  place,, 
that  they  could  never  get  safely  through  it, 
and,  further,  that  he  felt  sure  the  river  turned 
again  to  the  south  into  the  granite,  and  that  a 
few  miles  of  such  rapids  and  falls  would  exhaust 
their  entire  stock  of  rations,  and  that  then  it 
■would  be  too  late  to  climb  out. 

Some  tears  were  shed.  It  was  a  solemn  part¬ 
ing,  and  each  company  thought  the  other  was. 
taking  the  dangerous  course. 

Major  Powell  now  went  on  board  the  Maid  of 
the  CahoD,  and  the  three  men  remaining  be¬ 
hind  climbed  a  crag  that  overhung  the  river  to 
watch  the  others  off.  The  Maid  of  the  Canon 
was  pushed  out  and  glided  rapidly  along  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  just  grazing  one  great  rock, 
and  then  pulling  out  a  little  into  the  rapids  of 
the  second  fall,  over  which  she  plunged.  The 
open  compartment  w'as  filled  when  she  struck 
the  first  wave  below,  but  she  cut  through  it, 
and  then  the  men  pulled  with  all  their  power 
towards  the  left  wall  and  swung  clear  of  the 
dangerous  rock  below.  They  were  scarcely  a 
minute  in  running  it,  and  found  that,  although 
it  looked  bad  from  above,  they  had  passed  many 
places  which  were  worse. 

The  other  boat  followed  without  more  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  landed  at  the  first  practicable- 
point  below,  and  fired  their  guns  as  a  signal  to 
the  men  above  that  they  had  come  over  in 
safety.  Here  they  remained  a  couple  of  hours, 
hoping  Howland  would  take  the  small  boat  and 
follow,  but  he  was  obstinate,  and  was  not  seen 
again. 

Then  they  had  a  succession  of  rapids  and  falls 
until  noon,  all  of  which  were  run  in  safety, 
though  just  after  dinner  another  bad  place  ap¬ 
peared. 

A  little  stream  came  in  from  '  the  left,  and 
below  there  was  a  fall,  and  still  below  another 
fall.  Above  the  river  fell  over  and  among  the 
rocks  in  whirlpools  and  great  waves,  and  the 
waters  were  lashed  into  foam.  They  ran  along 
the  left  above  this,  and  soon  saw  that  they  could 
not  get  down  on  that  side,  but  it  seemed  possible 
to  let  down  on  the  right.  They  pulled  up 
stream  again  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
and  crossed.  There  was  a  bed  of  basalt  on  tins 
northern  side  of  the  canon,  with  a  bold  escarp¬ 
ment  about  a  hundred  feet  high.  They  climbed 
it  and  -walked  along  the  summit  to  a  point 
where  they  were  just  at  the  head  of  the  fall. 
Here  the  basalt  was  broken  down  again,  and 
the  major  directed  the  men  to  take  a  line  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff  and  let  the  boats  down  along 
the  wall. 

As  each  boat  was  lowered  one  man  remained, 
in  her  to  keep  her  clear  of  the  rocks  and  pre¬ 
vent  her  line  from  being  caught  on  the  project¬ 
ing  angles.  The  major  meanwhile  climbed  the 
cliff  and  passed  along  to  a  point  just  over  the 
fall,  where  he  found  that  there  was  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  portage. 

Without  waiting  further  to  examine  and  de¬ 
termine  what  should  be  done,  he  hastened  back 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  stop  the  boats  from 
coming  down.  When  he  arrived  he  found  that 
the  men  had  let  one  of  them  down  to  the  head 
of  the  fall.  She  was  in  swift  water,  and 
Bradley  was  standing  in  the  open  compartment, 


*  An  American  biscuit  is  something  like  a  hot  roll. 
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holding  out  his  oar  to  prevent  her  from  striking 
against  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Now  she  shot  out 
into  the  stream  and  up  as  far  as  the  line  would 
permit,  and  then,  wheeling,  she  drove  headlong 
against  the  rock,  and  then  out  and  back  agaiD, 
now  straining  on  the  line,  now  striking  against 
the  rock. 

As  soon  as  the  second  line  was  brought  the 
others  passed  it  down  to  Bradley,  but  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  all  taken  up  with  his  own  situation, 
and  he  did  not  see  that  they  were  passing  the 
line  to  him.  The  major  stood  on  a  projecting 
rock,  waving  his  hat  to  gain  Bradley’s  atten¬ 
tion,  for  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  roaring 
of  the  falls.  Just  at  that  moment  Bradley  took 
his  knife  from  its  sheath  and  stepped  forward 
to  cut  the  line.  He  had  evidently  decided  that 
it  was  better  to  go  over  with  the  boat  as  it  was 
than  to  wait  for  her  to  be  broken  to  pieces. 
As  he  leaned  over  the  boat  sheered  again  into 
the  stream  ;  the  sternpost  broke  away,  and  she 
was  loose. 

With  perfect  composure,  Bradley  seized  the 
great  scull-oar,  placed  it  in  the  stern  rowlock, 
and  pulled  with  all  his  power  to  turn  the  bow 
of  the  boat  down  stream,  for  he  wished  to  go 
how  down  rather  than  to  drift  broadside  on. 
One,  two  strokes  he  made,  and  a  third  just  as 
she  went  over.  The  boat  was  fairly  turned,  and 


she  passed  down  almost  beyond  sight  of  the 
others,  though  they  were  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  i"  er.  Then  she  came  up  again, 
on  a  great  wave,  and  down  and  up,  then  around 
behind  some  great  rocks,  and  was  lost  in  the 
foam  below. 

The  men  were  frozen  with  fear,  and  it  seemed 
that  Bradley  was  lost.  But  at  last,  away  below, 
his  companions  saw  something  coming  out  of 
the  waves.  It  was  the  boat.  A  moment  more 
and  Bradley  was  seen  standing  on  deck,  swing¬ 
ing  his  hat  to  show  that  he  was  all  right.  But 
he  was  in  a  whirlpool.  Major  Powell  directed 
Sumner  and  Powell  to  pass  ahng  the  cliff,  and 
try  to  reach  him  from  below.  Rhodes,  Hall, 
and  the  major  then  ran  to  the  other  boat, 
jumped  aboard,  pushed  out,  and  let  go  over  the 
falls.  A  wave  rolled  over  them,  and  the  boat 
became  unmanageable.  Another  great  wave 
struck  her,  and  she  capsized. 

All  that  those  in  her  remember  after  this  was 
when  they  found  the  plucky  Bradley  picking 
them  up. 

The  next  day,  August  29th,  they  emerged 
from  the  grand  canon,  every  waking  hour  in 
which  had  been  one  of  toil.  Now  tire  danger 
was  over  the  toil  had  ceased  ;  the  gloom  had 
disappeared.  They  were  nearly  at  the  end  of 
their  journey. 


On  August  30th  they  passed  through  two  or 
three  low  canons,  and  in  one  of  the  valleys 
they  discovered  a  family  of  Indians,  who  timidly 
scampered  away  to  hide  among  the  rocks  when 
they  approached.  Major  Powell  reassured  them, 
however,  and  made  overtures  of  friendship  to 
them.  They  were  without  lodges,  but  had 
built  some  little  shelters  of  boughs.  •  The  man 
was  dressed  in  a  hat ;  the  woman  in  a  string  of 
beads.  At  first  they  evident^  were  much 
terrified,  but  when  spoken  to  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  they  took  courage,  and  begged  for  tobacco. 
Sumner  looked  around  in  the  boat  for  something 
to  give  them,  and  found  a  little  piece  of  coloured 
soap,  which  they  received  as  a  valuable  present, 
rather  as  a  thing  of  beauty  than  as  a  useful 
commodity.  They  were  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  tell  anything  about  the  Indians 
or  white  people,  and  so  the  explorers  left 
them. 

Very  soon  now  the  latter  were  within  the 
limits  of  civilisation,  but  what  had  become  of 
Howland  and  his  companions  ?  Were  they  still 
wandering  in  the  depths  of  the  canon,  unable 
to  find  a  way  out  ?  or  were  they  searching  the 
desert  lands  above  for  water  ?  It  was  a  long 
time  before  their  fate  became  known. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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A  Story  of  a  Shipwreck. 

CON'lT.IBUTOll  of 
ours,  whose 
name  will  be 
familiar  to  all 
readers,  writes 
as  follows  : — 
Dear  Sir, — I 
venture  to  think 
you  may  deem 
the  following 
story  of  ship¬ 
wreck  and  peril, 
as  told  in  a  let¬ 
ter  dated  the 
12th  inst.,  from 
a  boy  of  fifteen 
to  his  mother, 
worthy  of  inser¬ 
tion  : — 

“  I  am  ship¬ 
wrecked  oft  Cape 
Iloca,  in  Portugal.  tVe  struck  on  a  rock  about  one-and-a- 
half  mile  from  the  laud,  then  we  launched  the  lifeboat, 
and  seventeen  men  and  myself  got  into  it,  all  naked,  out 
of  bed,  at  twelve  o'clock  miduight.  The  rest  did  not 
liave  time  to  get  in,  as  the  ship  sank  in  eight  minutes 
after  her  striking  the  rock,  and  not  a  particle  could  be 
seen  of  her.  As  the  ship  was  sinking  it  dragged  the 
boat  that  we  was  in  under  water  witli  it  and  capsized 
it,  throwing  the  seventeen  men  and  myself  into  the 
sea,  when  six  men  and  myself  managed  to  get  into  the 
boat  again,  but  the  boat  was  full  up  with  water,  but 
beiug  the  lifeboat  and  lined  with  cork  it  floated,  and 
there  we  was  for  seven  and-a-half  hours,  from  twelve 
o'clock  midnight  till  half-past  seven  in  the  morning, 
in  a  boat  full  of  water,  iu  the  open  sea  and  every 
wave  passing  over  us.  Then  it  was  daylight  and  we 
made  for  the  land,  and  as  we  was  close  to  the  breakers 
making  for  the  land,  one  man  was  washed  away,  leav¬ 
ing  five  men  and  myself  in  the  boat.  And  then  we 
got  to  tlie  shore  and  the  boat  stuck  in  the  sand,  and  ; 
then  another  man  died  from  exhaustion,  leaving  ; 
four  and  myself.  And  then  the  five  of  us,  half  dead, 
managed  to  walk  on  the  sand  to  the  dry  land  I 
with  water  to  our  waists,  and  we  are  now  under  the 
charge  of  the  British  Consul  at  Lisbon,  and  shall  be 
sent  home  on  Saturday  to  London.  I  will  tell  you  the 
rest  when  I  come  home.  There  was  twenty-one  lives 
lost  and  five  saved.  I  am  saved,  thank  God. 

“  Prom  your  loving  son, 

“  Charles  Fellows.” 


The  vessel  was  the  steamship  Corsica,  outward 
bound  for  Bombay.  Charles  Fellows  is  one  of 
the  many  thousand  boys  trained  by  the  Marine 
Society,  and  he  learnt  to  swim  (to  which,  under 
Providence,  he  owes  his  life)  while  on  hoard  the 
Warspite.  He  had  once  before  been  ship¬ 
wrecked — on  Christmas  Day  last — having  then 
been  only  one  month  afloat  ;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  lie  returned  to  the  charge,  and  went 
off  again  to  sea. 

S.  Whitchurch  Sadler, 

Paymaster-iii-Chief,  R.N. 

Marine  Society’s  Office, 

54i,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C., 
October  19. 


Saved  by  a  Hyaena. 


HE  hyena,  of  all  the 
animals  that  we 
see  at  the  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Gardens,  is 
perhaps  the  most 
lepulsive  and  un¬ 
popular.  With 
his  awkward 
shape,  shuffling 
gait,  and  hideous 
grin,  he  is  the 
very  ideal  of  ugli¬ 
ness,  and  his  ha¬ 
bits  in  the  wild 
state  do  not  belie  his  looks.  Being  a  car¬ 
rion  feeder  and  prowling  about  at  night,  having 
also  enormous  power  in  his  broad  chest  and 
strong  front  legs,  he  digs  dead  bodies  out  of 
their  graves,  when  unprotected  by  heavy  stones 
heaped  over  them,  or  when  the  sepulchre  is  not 
hewn  in  the  rocks.  On  this  account,  and  from 
his  offensive  habits  generally,  the  hyaena  is  de¬ 
tested  in  every  country,  and  especially  in 
Palestine,  where  he  is  still  commonly  found. 

We  confess  to  having  looked  at  the  hyaena 
with  greater  interest  since  reading  the  following 


remarkable  instance  of  providential  deliverance, 
due  to  the  horror  with  which  the  animal  is 
regarded,  even  by  the  roughest  men  of  the  East. 

When  Mr.  Gobat,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  was  in  earlier  life  a  missionary  among 
the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon  range  of  mountains, 
a  Druse  chief,  whose  influence  it  was  important 
to  secure,  sent  a  message  entreating  Mr.  Gobat 
to  visit  him.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  do 
so  in  consequence  of  indisposition.  A  second 
messenger  repeated  the  invitation,  hut  still, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Gobat’s  expectation,  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  front  complying  with  the  chief’s  wishes. 
A  third  messenger  prevailed  on  him  to  set  out, 
by  the  assurance  that  if  he  went  at  once  he 
might  spend  the  night  with  the  chief,  and  be 
ready  to  return  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  join  a 
ship  about  to  sail  for  Malta,  in  which  Mr.  Gobat 
was  anxious  to  embaik. 

On  their  journey  the  guides  lost  themselves  in 
the  mountain  paths.  Having  at  last,  with  some 
difficulty,  regained  their  route,  they  suddenly 
saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon  that  a  hyaena  had 
laid  itself  down  across  the  path  exactly  in  their 
way.  They  threw  stones  to  frighten  it,  when 
the  animal  sprang  up  and  ran  along  the  path 
which  the  party  were  to  travel.  A  superstition 
is  prevalent  among  the  Druses,  that  “  the  way  a 
hyaena  goes  is  an  unlucky  one.”  The  natives 
refused,  accordingly,  to  go  farther,  and  Mr. 
Gobat  had  to  retrace  his  steps,  greatly  perplexed 
at  the  obstacles  which  had  hindered  a  journey 
apparently  of  so  much  consequence  to  his 
mission. 

Long  after,  when  in  Malta,  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  in  Lebanon,  stating  that  he 
had  been  visited  by  the  chief,  who,  with  much 
agitation,  had  spoken  to  him  as  follows : — 
“Your  friend  is  truly  a  servant  of  God,  and 
God  has  preserved  him  ;  for  I  wished  to  draw 
him  to  nay  village  in  order  to  murder  him. 
Therefore  I  sent  message  after  message  to  him  ; 
blit  God  has  delivered  him  from  the  hand  of  his 
enemies.” 

It  was  very  lucky,  some  would  say,  that  this 
hyaena  was  in  the  way,  but  the  good  missionary 
saw  in  the  incident  the  hand  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  gave  heartfelt  thanks  for  so  remark¬ 
able  a  deliverance. 
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THE  TWO  GABIN-BOYS: 

STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  BY  LAND 
AND  SEA. 

By  Louis  Rousselet. 

CHAPTER  IX. — THE  SIGNAL  ON  CAPE  BOJADOE. 

IE  Daniel  had  been  surprised  when  he 
saw  the  Jackson  cast  anchor  off  a  desert 
coast,  his  astonishment  became  stupefac¬ 
tion  when  on  the  morrow  he  heard  the 
captain  announce  that  the  ship  had  reached 
the  end  of  her  voyage.  The  crew,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  quite  satisfied.  The  boats 
were  launched  loaded  with  provisions,  and 
all  went  ashore  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sailors,  who  stayed  behind  on  guard. 
Daniel  went  with  Captain  Goulard,  he 
having  taken  him  into  his  personal  service. 

The  boats  crossed  the  shallow  bay,  and 
reached  a  beach  of  level  sand,  commanded 
by  a  cordon  of  rounded  dunes.  Cape 
Bojador,  forming  the  horn  of  the  crescent, 
ran  boldly  out  to  sea,  and  lifted  its  bare 
and  sandy  head  about  twenty  yards  away 
from  the  other  sand-hills. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  place 
more  desolate,  more  mournful,  or  more 
deserted,  than  this  part  of  the  African 
coast,  where  the  vast  ocean  washes  with  its 
blue  waters  the  tawny  waves  of  the  huge 
sand-sea  of  the  Sahara,  and  yet  leaves 
them  lifeless.  Near  the  borders  of  the  bay, 
on  the  flanks  of  the  small  hills,  there  cer¬ 
tainly  grew  a  few  tall,  dense  clumps  of 
esparto  grass,  a  plant  of  some  value,  but 
with  a  peculiarly  forbidding  look  about  its 
long,  light  blades  of  silver-grey.  Beyond 
these,  however,  all  vegetation  ends  ;  as  far 
as  you  can  see  towards  the  east  there  is 
nothing  but  sand  ;  and  not  a  habitation, 
not  a  creature,  was  visible  to  the  visitors. 

As  Soon  as  they  had  landed,  the  men 
were  set  to  work.  While  some  mounted 
the  sides  of  Cape  Bojador,  and  hastily 
pitched  a  couple  of  tents  there,  the  others, 
in  greater  numbers,  dispersed  towards  the 
sand-dunes,  and,  armed  with  their  cut¬ 
lasses,  vigorously  attacked  the  clumps  of 
esparto.  The  stems  were  gathered  in  a 
heap,  and  piled  up  at  the  summit  of  the 
Cape,  and  then  the  captain  came  and  him¬ 
self  set  light  to  the  bonfire.  The  flames 
were  soon  leaping  up  and  crackling,  and 
giving  forth  a  thick  column  of  smoke, 
which  shot  up  like  a  white  plume,  and  then, 
at  an  immense  height,  spread  out  into  an 
enormous  cloud. 

While,  under  the  command  of  the  mate, 
the  sailors  were  cutting  fresh  esparto  to 
keep  the  fire  going,  the  captain  anxiously 
scanned  the  horizon  with  his  glass. 

What  could  it  all  mean  ?  What  was  this 
fire  lighted  for  on  a  desert  coast  ?  If  they 
were  running  away  from  Confederate 
cruisers,  was  there  not  a  great  deal  of 
danger  lest  this  signal  should  be  seen  by 
them  ?  Daniel  did  not  know  what  to 
think ;  his  face  betrayed  such  profound 
astonishment,  that  the  captain,  seeing  him 
motionless  near  him,  could  not  restrain  a 
smile. 

“  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  wait  here 
some  time,”  he  muttered,  putting  down  his 
glass  and  turning  towards  Daniel. 

“  Listen,  my  lad,”  he  said,  “it  is  time 
you  should  know  why  we  have  come  here. 
In  spite  of  my  wish,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  tell  you  anything  at  Cette  or  even 
during  the  voyage.  I  did  not  care  to  risk 
a  noble  cause  by  a  possible  indiscretion  on 
your  part.  I  took  you  on  board  because  I 
wanted  you,  and  because  I  saw  by  your 


face  that  you  were  a  resolute  lad,  who  was 
in  search  of  adventure.  W as  I  mis¬ 
taken  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  captain.  I  never  was  a 
coward,  and  I  should  not  be  a  sailor’s  son 
if  I  did  not  like  an  adventurous  life. 
But—” 

“  Yes,  I  see  what  you  are  going  to  say,” 
continued  the  captain;  “you  would  like 
to  know  a  little  more  about  the  business. 
That  is  coming.  Here  it  is.  Doubtless 
you  have  heard  speak  of  the  war  which 
has  now  been  raging  for  two  years  in 
North  America  ?” 

“  Very  vaguely,  captain.  I  remember 
my  father  has  occasionally  told  us  what  he 
had  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers.” 

“Well,”  continued  Captain  Goulard, 
“the  Northern  States  desired  to  abolish 
slavery.  The  measure  was«a  very  wise  one, 
and  for  my  part  I  am  not  opposed  to  its 
adoption  under  reasonable  circumstances  ; 
but  if  the  measure  had  bsen  carried  into 
effect  immediately,  as  was  proposed,  it 
would  have  ruined  the  Southern  States, 
whose  rich,  fertile  soil  can,  I  believe,  only 
be  tilled  by  negroes.  My  native  state, 
Louisiana,  with  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia — the  whole  of  the  South,  in  fact — have 
revolted  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Yankees,  who  have  now  even  raised  our 
slaves  against  us.  Our  homes,  our  farms, 
have  been  pillaged  and  burnt ;  we  have 
been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  to  defend 
our  independence  and  our  lives.  Unable 
thus  far  to  crush  us  on  the  battle-field,  the 
Yankees  resolved  to  annihilate  our  trade ; 
they  blockaded  our  ports  and  captured 
our  ships.  Our  president,  remembering 
what  France  had  to  do  when  she  was 
blockaded  by  the  English,  called  to  mind 
the  deeds  of  Jean  Bart,  and  Surcouf, 
and  the  many  others  who  so  gallantly 
fought  for  their  homes.  He  appealed  to 
the  boldest  of  U3,  and  has  now  sent  forth 
on  every  sea  a  few  daring  privateers, 
who  will  everywhere  pursue  the  ships 
of  the  Northern  merchants,  and  strike 
the  Yankees  where  they  are  most  sus¬ 
ceptible.  I  applied  for  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  honour  of  being  of  use  to  my 
country.  Leaving  Richmond,  I  ran  the 
blockade,  and  I  bought  in  England  a  fine 
fast  steamer.  I  armed  it,  manned  it,  and 
I  was  about  to  sail ;  but  the  English  police 
were  watching  me,  and  just  as  I  was  going 
to  embark  I  was  stopped  with  a  part  of 
my  crew.  Fortunately  my  ship,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  trusty  friend,  had  got  my  in¬ 
structions,  and  had  been  able  to  clear  off. 
After  a  good  many  difficulties,  I  managed 
to  get  away.  Followed  by  my  men,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  to  France.  At  Cette  I 
bought  this  little  brigantine  without  awak¬ 
ing  any  suspicions,  and  I  have  come  here 
to  this  deserted  corner  of  the  Sahara, 
where  my  ship  will  come  to  look  for  us.” 

“Then,  captain,”  said  Daniel,  “the  Jack- 
son  will  go  no  farther  ?” 

“  My  ship  is  that  Atlanta  of  which  you 
have  already  heard,  for  it  appears  that  my 
second,  Captain  Evans,  has  not  lost  any 
time.  I  will  pay  him  out  for  it.  So,  my 
boy,  you  know  that  your  master  is  Com¬ 
modore  Goulard,  and  that  you  are  a  cabin- 
boy  on  board  the  Atlanta,  whether  you 
like  it  or  no.  Would  you  not  rather  be  on 
a  smart  man-of-war  than  living  like  a 
grocer’s  boy  on  board  some  petty  trader  ?” 

“  It  is  rather  late  to  ask  me,”  answered 
the  lad,  frankly,  “but — ” 

“No  buts  for  me,”  said  Captain  Goulard, 
sharply;  “if  you  don’t  like  it,  I  will  put 
you  ashore  at  the  first  port  we  stop  at. 
That’s  all.” 


“  That  is  not  what  I  was  going  to  say. 

I  am  glad  to  serve  under  you,  for  you  have 
been  very  kind  to  me;  but  you  promised  to 
take  me  to  Australia.” 

“  Oh  yes  !  That’s  your  hobby  !  ”  said  he, 
laughing.  “We  shall  go  to  Australia,  I 
promise  yon.  As  soon  as  we  have  swept 
the  Atlantic  we  shall  go  round  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  see  if  there  are  any  Yankee 
ships  there.  And  now  let  us  look  if  the 
Atlanta  is  not  in  sight.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  Captain  Evans,  for  you  know  I  could  not 
make  an  appointment  to  the  minute.” 

An  hour  afterwards,  though  Daniel  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  de¬ 
cidedly  kidnapped,  he  had  again  settled! 
down  to  his  work,  and  was  showing  him¬ 
self  as  anxious  as  the  rest  of  the  crew  for 
the  arrival  of  the  famous  Atlanta,  and  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
dispute  between  North  and  South,  as  we 
now  have. 

During  the  whole  day  the  fire,  kept 
going  by  the  sailors,  sent  up  its  plume' 
and  cloud  of  smoke,  which  as  night  fell 
were  changed  into  columns  of  flaming  red. 
Placed  on  the  hill,  the  signal  could  be  seen 
for  miles,  not  only  across  the  ocean,  but 
across  the  Sahara.  If  it  escaped  the 
look-out  of  the  Atlanta,  it  did  not  escape 
the  attention  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
the  desert. 

This  district  of  the  Sahara  is  peopled,  or 
rather  overrun,  by  the  Moorish  tribes, 
which  wander  in  small  bodies  between 
Morocco  and  the  Senegal.  For  these 
miserable,  cruel,  fanatic  Moors,  the  ships 
which  storms  cast  on  to  the  coast  are  a 
welcome  prey.  At  the  first  sign  of  a 
disaster  the  robbers  swoop  down  on  the 
shipwrecked  sailors,  pillage  them,  and 
leave  them  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst  on 
the  burning  sands,  or  else  drag  them  off 
into  slavery,  and  sell  them  in  the  markets 
of  Adriar  or  Timbuctoo. 

As  soon  as  the  column  of  fire  had  been 
perceived  by  a  horseman  of  the  tribe  of 
Ouled-bou-Seba,  he  hurried  off  with  the 
news  to  one  of  the  clans  encamped  a  few 
leagues  from  the  cape.  The  Moors,  ex¬ 
pecting  a  shipwreck,  came  down  in  a  body 
to  the  coast. 

Commodore  Goulard  had  passed  the 
night  on  the  cape  with  his  men,  and  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  fear  an  attack  on  the 
land  side,  he  had  posted  a  guard  before 
the  camp. 

The  first  gleam  of  daylight  disclosed  to 
one  of  the  sentinels  a  number  of  human 
forms  wandering  on  the  beach  and  round 
the  cape.  The  sailor  ran  to  warn  the  cap¬ 
tain,  who  at  once  perceived  that  a  largo 
party  of  Moors  had  established  themselves 
on  the  borders  of  the  bay.  At  the  ap¬ 
proach  'of  the  robbers,  the  boats  had  re¬ 
treated  to  the  Jackson,  and  its  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  crew  were  thus  cut 
off. 

At  a  first  glance  Captain  Goulard  saw 
the  critical  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
The  sailors  had  armed,  and  were  already 
round  him  eager  for  the  fray ;  but  it  was 
obvious  that  the  little  band  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  cutting  their  way 
through  the  Moors,  who  were  much  mGre 
numerous,  and  all  of  whom  carried  fire¬ 
arms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Moors  seemed 
considerably  astonished.  They  had  hurried 
on  to  pillage  a  disabled  ship,  and  they 
looked  aghast  at  the  Jackson,  moored  in. 
an  excellent  position,  and  with  a  crew  very 
different  from  the  handful  of  wearied  men 
they  had  expected  to  find. 

And  so  each  side  hesitated.  Captain 
Goulard  was  the  first  to  come  to  a  de™*- 
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cision.  Ranging  Ms  men  in  line  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  he  ordered  them  to  keep 
in  readiness  to  protect  him,  while  he  went 
to  parley  with  the  natives.  Accompanied 
only  by  Daniel,  he  stepped  towards  the 
enemy,  and  waved  a  white  handkerchief. 

His  approach  seemed  to  excite  a  good 
deal  of  commotion  amongst  the  Moors, 
whose  shouts  and  imprecations  indicated 
that  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  they  should  give  the  commodore.  At 
length  the  party  of  conciliation  seemed  to 
have  gamed  the  day,  for  two  men  came 
away  from  the  rest  and  walked  towards 
the  officer. 

Of  these  two,  one  was  an  old  man  with 
a  long  white  beard,  finely  cut  face,  and  of 
venerable  aspect,  but,  like  all  the  Moors, 
of  a  cunning,  hypocritical  expression.  He 
was  clothed  in  a  big  white  burnous,  tied  to 
his  head  by  a  cord  of  camel’s-hair,  and 
showing  beneath  its  folds  the  large  red 
trousers  of  a  Zouave. 

His  companion,  a  thick-lipped  Berber, 
almost  a  negro,  was  a  powerful  young  fel¬ 
low,  with  fierce  rolling  eyes.  Covered 
with  rags,  he  was  haughtily  leaning  on  his 
damascened  gun.  Obviously  these  were 
two  personages  of  importance,  probably 
chiefs  of  Ouled-bou-Seba. 

In  nearing  the  captain  the  old  man 
majestically  bowed,  and  gave  the  Arab 
salute,  “  Salam  Aleikoum,”  to  which  he 
added  in  French  of  excellent  purity, 

“  Are  you  Frenchmen  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  captain,  without 
hesitation. 

“  I  have  been  in  Algiers,”  said  the  Moor, 
“  and  I  know  the  French.  I  am  Ali-ben- 
Mansour,  the  cadi  of  Ouled-bou-Seba. 
What  are  you  doing  in  my  territory  ?  ” 

“What  does  it  matter?”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain.  “Arrived  to-day,  we  shall  be  gone 
to-morrow,  our  presence  cannot  annoy  you 
very  much.  If  you  know  the  French  you 
know  that  they  are  the  friends  of  the  Arabs, 
but  that  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  molested.  Tell  your  people  who  we 
are,  and  order  them  to  retire.” 

“  I  cannot,”  replied  thecadi.  “  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  law  of  this  country  every 
ship  which  touches  this  shore  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Ouled-bou-Seba.  Your  ship  is 
ours ;  if  you  wish  to  keep  it  you  must  pay 
us  a  ransom.” 

The  captain  was  about  to  reply  to  the 
cadi  in  a  way  that  his  impudent  proposi¬ 
tion  deserved,  but  a  thought  crossed  his 
mind,  and  he  continued, 

“  In  all  my  voyages  I  have  respected  the 
laws  of  the  countries  I  have  visited,  and  I 
am  ready  to  do  what  you  ask.  I  have  no 
more  use  for  the  ship  you  see  in  the  bay, 
for  I  am  waiting  for  another  which  is 
coming  here  in  search  of  me.  I  agree  to 
hand  over  the  brigantine  to  your  men,  but 
on  condition  that  you  will  allow  us  to  take 
out  of  her  everything  we  require.” 

“  I  will  communicate  your  offers  to  my 
comrade,  Bou-Sliman  Agha  of  Bach,”  and 
the  old  man  translated  the  captain’s  offer 
into  Arabic  for  the  benefit  of  his  com¬ 
panion. 

“  The  man  is  a  coward,”  said  the  Agha. 

“  Or  perhaps  a  traitor,”  replied  the  cadi. 
“  But  leave  me  alone;  has  not  the  prophet 
said,  ‘  The  folly  of  the  believer  is  more 
sensible  than  the  wisdom  of  the  infidel  ’  ?  ” 
aud  turning  towards  the  commodore  he 
continued,  “  Bou-Sliman  accepts.  Betum 
to  your  people.  We  will  allow  you  to  pass, 
trusting  on  what  you  have  pledged  your¬ 
self  to.” 

Captain  Goulard  and  the  cabin-boy  re¬ 
gained  the  post  on  the  cape.  It  was  best 
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to  profit  by  the  favourable  disposition  of 
the  Moors  and  to  take  refuge  on  the 
Jackson,  where  they  would  be  in  greater 
security,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Atlanta. 
The  commodore  collected  his  men,  enjoined 
the  greatest  prudence,  and  ordered  them 
to  use  their  arms  only  at  tholast  extremity. 
The  fire  received  a  few  more  bundles  of 
esparto,  which  gave  it  renewed  vigour, 
and  then  the  little  troop  abandoned  the 
encampment  and  took  the  road  to  the 
beach. 

At  the  approach  of  the  sailors  the  Moors 
moved  away  from  the  shore,  and  stood 
massed  together  at  the  foot  of  the  dunes. 
They  uttered  a  chorus  of  savage  shouts  as 
the  crew  defiled  before  them,  but  not  a 
gun  was  levelled,  not  a  sign  of  hostility 
was  perceptible. 

The  commodore,  reassured  by  this  atti¬ 
tude,  hailed  the  boats,  which  pulled  off 
from  the  Jackson  towards  the  shore.  As 
they  approached  the  sailors  broke  their 
ranks  and  prepared  to  embark,  when  a 
formidable  volley  from  the  Moors  threw 
them  into  confusion,  and  killed  and 
wounded  a  few.  In  a  moment  the  little 
band  was  surrounded  by  the  savages,  and 
a  terrible  struggle  followed.  The  sailors 
dropped  their  rifles  and  took  to  their  cut¬ 
lasses,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the 
Moors.  Captain  Goulard  drew  his  revol¬ 
vers,  and  cleared  a  wide  space  round  him. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  number  of 
their  antagonists,  the  sailors  had  the  best 
of  it.  Already  the  Moors  were  making 
off,  when  the  black  Bou-Sliman,  covered 
with  blood,  threw  himself  on  Daniel,  and, 
clasping  him  in  his  arms,  picked  him  up 
from  the  ground  in  his  powerful  embrace, 
and  tried  to  run  off  with  him.  But  Penguin 
heard  the  young  Frenchman’3  shout,  and, 
armed  only  with  his  sailor’s  knife,  rushed 
after  the  Moor  and  drove  it  into  his  loins. 
The  giant  dropped  his  prey  and  staggered 
to  the  ground,  while  the  Canadian  raised 
Daniel,  who  was  senseless,  and  dragged 
him  back  among  the  crew. 

As  he  was  doing  so  a  violent  explosion 
shook  the  sand-hills.  A  splendid  steamer 
glided  into  the  bay,  and  boats  full  of 
armed  men  were  seen  rapidly  nearing  the 
shore. 

At  the  sight  of  this  unexpected  reinforce¬ 
ment  the  Moors  took  to  flight,  and  disap¬ 
peared  behind  the  dunes. 

“The  Atlanta,  my  lads!”  exclaimed 
Commodore  Goulard. 

“  Hurrah  for  the  Atlanta !  ”  cheered  the 
sailors,  all  together. 

The  first  boat  touched  the  beach.  An 
officer  jumped  out  and  ran  up  to  the  skip¬ 
per  of  the  Jackson,  who  shook  hands  with 
him  and  merely  said, 

,  “  You  have  kept  your  appointment  well, 
Captain  Evans !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GRIEVANCES. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— HOW  TIIE  “BABES”  BROUGHT 
FRESH  TROUBLES. 

Lawrence  walked  sulkily  along,  not 
vouchsafing  a  word  to  Robert,  who,  on  his 
part,  was  anxiously  looking  about  for  the 
mother  of  the  children.  They  came  across 
several  parties  of  merrymakers,  mostly 
working  people  from  the  East  End  who 
had  come  out  for  the  day,  and  the  little 
ones  peered  about  for  their  mother,  but 
without  success.  Some  of  the  people  made 
themselves  merry  at  the  expense  of  the 
boys.  They  did  look  rather  an  odd  party. 
Bob’s  clothes  still  bore  signs  of  his  fall,  and 
the  scratch  on  his  face  did  not  improve  his 
beauty.  The  little  ones  clung  to  him  as  if 
he  were  their  father,  looking  up  to  him  and 
asking  him  if  he  thought  they  should  1  ‘  see 
mother  soon,”  and  Lawrence  slouched 
along  behind,  looking  and  feeling  more 
ill-used  than  ever. 

Some  of  the  women  eyed  the  group  piti¬ 
fully,  and  one 
offered  Lawrence 
a  penny,  evi¬ 
dently  thinking 
they  were  very 
badly  off  indeed. 

He  turned  away 
scornfully,  but 
soon  after  a  man 
told  him  he  was 
“  down  on  his 
luck,”  and  an¬ 
other  asked  if 
they  were  look¬ 
ing  out  for  the 
Union. 

“Oh!  do  let  us 
be  quick  and  get 
to  High  Beech,”  cried  Lawrence,  presently. 
“  I  am  sure  I  can  get  a  room  there,  and 
then  you  hurry  home  and  get  a  trap  for 
me.” 

It  did  not  occur  to  Lawrence  that  from 
High  Beech,  Clapton  was  rather  a  long 
way  off  for  anybody  to  hurry  to.  As  to 
Robert,  he  did  not  mind  a  mile  or  two 
extra  so  long  as  he  found  the  mother  of 
.the  children. 
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They  asked  one  and  another  to  direct 
them,  and  at  last,  when  they  were  getting 
near,  they  caught  sight,  through  the  trees, 
of  a  number  of  people,  and  the  eldest  child 
said, 

“  I’m  sure  I  heard  mother !  ” 

There  was  a  thick  growth  of  underwood 
and  bushes,  so  that  they  could  not  see  who 
the  people  were  distinctly,  but  they  heard 
a  woman’s  voice  asking  eagerly  if  any  one 
had  seen  two  dear  children  who  had  strayed 
away  in  the  Forest.  Then  the  little  ones 
pulled  Eobert’s  hand  eagerly,  but  stopped 
short  presently. 

“Will  mother  spank  ms?”  asked  the 
eldest,  gravely. 

“You  haven’t  been  naughty,”  said 
Eobert ;  “  why  should  she  ?” 

“  She  told  us  to  stay  where  we  was,  and 
not  to  move,  while  she  went  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Tebbs,  and  we  thought  we  see’d  black¬ 
berries  a  little  way  off,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  further  and  further,  but  we  only  went  a 
very  little  way ;  but  we  shall  be  spanked.” 

Then  they  both  began  to  cry,  as  if  with 
a  view  of  moving  their  mother’s  heart  as 
soon  as  she  saw  them ;  but  her  voice  was 
no  longer  heard,  but  plenty  of  others 
instead.  People  were  talking  of  making  a 
fire,  and  some  seemed  busy  collecting 
sticks.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  laughter 
and  chatter,  and  Eobert  thought  that  he 
heard  one  or  two  female  voices  consoling 
the  bereaved  mother. 

“  Come  along,”  he  said  to  the  little  ones, 
“  your  mother  won’t  punish  you  ;  she’ll  be 
too  pleased  to  see  you  for  that,  and 
you’ll  mind  what  she  tells  you  next 
time.” 

“  Yes,  let's  get  rid  of  the  little  wretches,” 
said  Lawrence.  “  They’re  a  nice  low  lot 
in  there.  Just  hear  how  they’re  laughing. 
They’re  the  regular  sort  —  Whitechapel 
roughs  and  costermongers.  I  wonder 
whatever  made  Carr’s  friends  pitch  on  the 
Forest  for  their  picnic.  There’s  always 
such  a  lot  of  riff-raff  coming  here.” 

“Will  you  stay  here  while  I  take  the 
young  ones  to  their  mother  ?  ”  asked 
Eobert,  thinking  his  cousin  might  not  care 
to  face  the  crowd. 

Lawrence  answered,  haughtily, 

“  They’re  only  a  pack  of  cads.  You  can 
tell  that  by  the  very  sound  of  their  voices, 
and  if  I  let  you  go  in  alone  you’ll  be  half 
an  hour  persuading  that  woman  not  to 
give  her  brats  a  whipping.  I  only  hope 
she  will.  That  will  teach  them  not  to 
pester  people  by  running  away  again.” 

They  went  forward,  Eobert  still  leading 
the  children  by  the  hand,  and  Lawrence 
behind,  and  they  found  themselves  in  a 
crowd  of  well-dressed  people,  certainly 
neither  “roughs”  nor  “cads.”  Some  of 
them  were  lighting  a  fire,  that  the  kettle 
might  boil  for 
tea.  One  young 
lady  was  sketch¬ 
ing  the  group  in 
general,  and 
scolding  them  be¬ 
cause  they  would 
keep  moving  and 
changing  places. 
This  young  lady 
was  rather  aesthe¬ 
tic — she  had  on  a 
peculiar-coloured 
green  dress,  an 
elaborate  silver 
girdle,  and  two 
lilies  in  a  very 
faded  state  by  the 
side  of  her  neck.  When  she  saw  our  boys 
she  cried  out  with  delight, 


“What  a  delicious  group  of  beggars! 
They’re  just  what  I  wanted.  Biing  them 
up,  some  one,  and  put  them  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  That  tall  boy  without  a  jacket 
might  pas3  for  an  Italian  lazzarone. 
Please  make  him  sit  down,  with  his  arm 
folded  tenderly  over  one  of  the  little  ones ; 
let  the  other  seem  tired  out  and  rest  its 
head  in  his  lap.  Be  quiet,  and  I  shall 
have  time  to  sketch  them  in  while  you’re 
boiling  the  kettle  for  tea.” 

There  were  two  or  three  gentlemen 
round  this  young  lady,  who  was  not  only 
aesthetic  but  pretty,  and  one  of  them 
stepped  forward  and  said  to  Lawrence, 

“Just  throw  yourself  on  the  grass,  my 
lad,  put  your  arm  round  this  little  one, 
and  let  the  other  rest  its  head  on  your  lap, 
as  that  young  lady  wishes.  She  is  making 
a  sketch,  and  wishes  to  put  you  in  it.  If 
you  keep  quite  quiet  I’ll  give  you  a  shil¬ 
ling,  and  your  little  brother  and  sister  six¬ 
pence  apiece.” 

The  children  began  to  cry  louder  than 
ever.  Their  mother  was  at  a  distance, 
talking  eagerly  to  some  ladies  about  her 
precious  children  who  had  strayed  away, 
so  that  they  did  not  see  her  nor  she  them ; 
but  not  even  that  promise  of  sixpence 
apiece  would  comfort  them  when  they 
heard  Lawrence  spoken  of  as  their  brother, 
and  were  told  they  were  to  keep  quiet  with 
him  for  company.  As  for  Lawrence,  words 
fail  me,  as  the  novelists  say,  to  describe  his 
indignation.  These  wretched  children  his 
brother  and  sister  l— he  to  be  spoken  to  as 
“my  lad,”  and  promised  a  shilling  if  he 
would  lie  down  on  the  grass  to  be  painted  ! 

“I— I — never  was  so  insulted  in  my 
life,”  he  said,  presently,  turning  pale  with 
anger. 

“  I  hope  I’ve  not  made  a  mistake,”  said 
the  gentleman,  in  a  little  confusion ;  then 
he  glanced  over  the  children  and  Lawrence 
with  a  little  surprise,  and  said,  “  I’m  sorry 
if  I’ve  offended  you,  but  I  thought  you 
might  be  glad  to  earn  a  shilling.” 

Just  then  the  children  caught  sight  of 
their  mother,  and  they  each  cried  louder 
than  ever.  She  came  running  up,  and 
there  was  kissing  and  a  little  crying  on 
her  part,  then  some  rather  sharp  question¬ 
ing  as  to  how  they  came  to  be  lost. 

“  We’ve  been  with  that  boy,”  said  the 
eldest. 

Then  the  mother,  who  was  heated, 
flushed,  and  half  beside  herself,  first  with 
the  anxiety  she  had  had  about  her  children, 
and  then  with  the  joy  of  finding  them,  see¬ 
ing  what  a  very  peculiar  figure  Lawrence 
made,  and  thinking  they  meant  him,  at¬ 
tacked  him  rather  sharply. 

“  Took  them  away  for  the  sake  of  their 
clothes,  I  suppose,  you  wicked  little  rascal ! 
As  if  I  dressed  them  this  morning  in  their 
Sunday  best  for  that !  Have  you  got  all 
on,  dears?” 

She  turned  them  round  and  round  and 
examined  them  sharply.  By  this  time 
quite  a  number  of  people  had  gathered 
round  ;  even  the  aesthetic  young  lady  had 
joined  the  group,  but  the  good  woman  was 
too  much  occupied  with  her  children  to  pay 
much  attention  to  any  one  else.  Bob  came 
forward. 

“  You’re  quite  mistaken,  ma’am.  I 
found  the  little  ones  crying  for  you,  and 
we’ve  been  more  than  an  hour  hunting  for 
you.  And  here’s  something  to  buy  a  doll 
for  the  girl  and  a  ball  for  the  boy,  and, 
please,  they  say  they’ll  never  run  away 
again  if  only  you  won’t  spank  them  this 
time.” 

He  spoke  with  perfect  simplicity  and 
good  faith,  giving  her  a  shilling  as  he 


spoke  ;  but  his  very  fatherly  manner,  and 
the  earnest  way  in  which  he  deprecated  the 


“spanking”  of  the  little  ones,  were  too 
much  for  other  people’s  gravity,  and  there 
was  a  general  hurst  of  laughter,  in  which 
some  voices,  strangely,  horribly,  terribly 
familiar  to  Lawrence,  joined.  He  looked 
around  him  fearfully.  Had  he  indeed 
stumbled  on  the  very  people  whom,  of  all 
others,  in  his  present  plight,  he  most 
wished  to  avoid  ?  And  indeed  ho  had. 

The  truth  was,  the  picnic  party  had  got 
tired  of  Chingford.  They  admired  the 
views,  went  over  the  old  ruined  church, 
and  had  their  dinner  on  the  grass.  Eegi- 
nald  and  Ealph  Carr  had  long  before 
dinner-time  given  up  all  thoughts  of  seeing 
Lawrence  or  Eobert.  So  had  Ted.  “Some¬ 
thing  ’s  up,”  said  the  latter,  philosophic¬ 
ally.  “They’ve  had  a  spill.  I  know 
Hartley ’s  long  been  wanting  to  have  the 
handling  of  that  mare,  and  now  I  suppose 
he’s  made  Dick  give  it  him.  I  wonder 
what  his  uncle  will  say.” 

Then  it  had  been  suggested  they  should 
drive  to  High  Beech,  look  at  the  trees,  and 
wander  a  little  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  inn  at  the  height,  leave 
their  servants  to  put  up  the  carriages,  and 
stroll  on  to  some  quieter  place,  farther 
away  from  the  general  resting-ground,  and 
have  tea. 

This  had  all  been  agreed  to;  this  had  all 
been  acted  on ;  and  the  result  was  not  a 
particularly  for¬ 
tunate  one  for 
Lawrence. 

“  I  say,  Hart¬ 
ley,  how  ever  did 
you  get  into  such 
a  mess  ?  ” 

It  was  Ealph 
Carr  who  spoke, 
and  it  was  Mr. 
Carr,  a  portly 
gentleman,  who, 
glancing  at  Law¬ 
rence,  turned  to 
his  son  with  an 
air  of  surprise, 
and  said,  “One  of 
your  friends  ?” 

This  was  too  much  for  Lawrence.  The 
wretched,  crestfallen  boy  dashed  away,  and 
was  lost  amidst  the  trees  and  underwood 
which  grew  thick  and  dense  around. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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THE 

FIFTH  FORM  AT  ST,  DOMINIC’S: 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  the  Author  of 

“The  Adventures  of  ci  Three  Guinea  Watch,  etc. 

CHAPTER  IX. — A  ROD  IN  TICKLE. 

OMAN,  wlio  had  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  respecting  Oliver’s  bravery 
as  the  majority  in  the  Fifth,  did  not  allow 
his  conscience  to  trouble  him  as  to  his 
share  of  the  morning’s  business.  He  never 
had  liked  Oliver,  and  lately  especially  he 
had  come  to  dislike  him.  He  was  therefore 
glad  to  have  made  him  smart ;  and  now, 
since  the  blunder  in  the  cricket  match,  he 
felt  greatly  inclined  to  repeat  the  blow, 
particularly  as  there  did  not  seem  much  to  I 


to  examine  his  treasure.  Three  pounds  ten 
was  an  appalling  figure  to  pay  for  a  rod ; 
“but  then,”  thought  Loman,  “  if  it’s  really 
a  good  one,  and  worth  half  as  much  again, 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  miss  such  a  bargain 
and  every  one  knew  the  Crippses,  father  and 
son,  were  authorities  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  piscatorial  art.  Loman,  too, 
was  never  badly  off  for  pocket-money,  and 
could  easily  raise  the  amount,  he  felt  sure, 
when  he  represented  the  case  at  home.  So 
he  took  the  rod  out  of  its  canvas  bag,  and 
began  to  put  it  together. 

Now,  a  boy’s  study  is  hardly  the  place  in 
which  to  flourish  a  fishing-rod,  and  Loman 
found  that  with  the  butt  down  in  one  bot¬ 
tom  corner  of  the  room,  the  top  joint 
would  have  to  be  put  on  up  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  top  corner.  When  this  complicated 
operation  was  over,  there  was  no  room  to 


move  it  from  its  position,  still  less  to  judge 
of  its  weight  and  spring,  or  attach  the 
winch  and  line.  Happy  thought !  the 
window !  He  would  have  any  amount  of 
scope  there.  So,  taking  it  to  pieces,  and 
putting  it  together  again  in  this  new  direc¬ 
tion,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  testing  it  at 
its  full  length.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
rod,  on  the  whole.  He  attached  the  line, 
with  a  fly  at  the  end,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
thorough  trial,  and  gave  a  scientific  “  cast  ” 
into  an  imaginary  pool.  It  was  a  splendid 
rod,  just  right  for  him  ;  how  he  wished  he 
was  up  above  Gusset  Weir  at  that  moment ! 
Why,  he  could — 

Here  he  attempted  to  draw  up  the  rod. 
There  was  an  ugly  tug  and  a  crack  as  he 
did  so,  and  he  found,  to  his  disgust,  that 
the  hook,  having  nothing  else  to  catch, 
had  caught  the  ivy  on  the  wall,  and  what 


was  worse,  that  the  top  joint  of  the  rod  had  either 
snapped  or  cracked  in  its  inability  to  bring  this 
weighty  catch  to  shore.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
Loman  was  able  to  disengage  his  line,  and  bring  the 
rod  in  again  at  the  window.  The  top  joint  was 
cracked.  It  looked  all  right  as  he  held  it,  but  when 
he  tried  to  bend  it  it  had  lost  its  spring,  and  the 
crack  showed  only  too  plainly.  Another  misfortune 
still  was  in  store.  The  reel  in  winding  up  suddenly 
stuck.  Loman,  fancying  it  had  only  caught  tem¬ 
porarily,  tried  to  force  it,  and  in  so  doing  the  spring 
broke,  and  the  handle  turned  uselessly  round  and 
round  in  his  hand.  This  vjas  a  streak  of  bad  luck, 


fear  if  he  did  so. 

He  was  quick,  too,  to  see  that  Oliver  had 
lost  favour  with  his  comrades,  and  had  no 
hesitation  in  availing  himself  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  widening  the  breach.  He 
affected  to  be  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow,  and 
to  feel  that  he  had  been  too  hard  on  him, 
and  so  on,  in  a  manner  which,  while  it 
offended  the  Fifth,  as  applied  to  one  of 
their  set,  exasperated  them  all  the  more 
against  Oliver.  And  so  matters  went  on, 
getting  more  and  more  unsatisfactory. 

Loman,  however,  had  other  things  to 
think  of  than  his  rival’s  cowardice,  and 
foremost  among  these  was  his  new  fishing- 
rod — or,  rather,  the  rod  which  he  coveted 
for  his  own.  Until  the  day  after  the 
Alphabet  Match  he  had  not  even  had  time 
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and  no  mistake  !  The  rod  was  not  his, 
and  what  was  worse,  it  was  (so  Cripps 
said)  a  rod  of  extraordinary  excellence  and 
value.  Loman  had  his  doubts  now  about 
this.  A  first-rate  top-piece  would  bend 
nearly  double  and  then  not  break,  and  a 
reel  that  broke  at  the  least  pressure  could 
hardly  bo  of  the  best  kind.  Still  Cripps 
thought  a  lot  of  it,  and  Loman  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  himself  alone  to  blame  for  the 
accidents  which  had  occurred.  As  it  was, 
the  rod  was  now  useless.  He  knew  there 
was  no  place  in  Maltby  where  he  could  get 
it  repaired,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Cripps  would,  take  it  back. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Either  he  must 
pay  £3  10s.  for  a  rod  of  no  value,  or — 

He  slowly  took  the  rod  to  pieces  and  put 
it  back  into  the  canvas  hag.  The  top  joint 
after  all  did  not  look  amiss ;  and,  yes,  there 
was  a  little  bit  of  elasticity  in  it.  Perhaps 
the  crack  was  only  his  fancy ;  or  perhaps 
the  crack  was  there  when  he  got  it.  As  to 
the  reel,  it  looked  as  if  it  ought  to  work, 
and  perhaps  it  would,  if  he  only  knew  the 
way.  Ah !  Suppose  he  j  ust  sent  the  rod  back 
to  Cripps  with  a  message  that  he  found  he 
did  not  require  it  ?  He  would  not  say  he  had 
not  used  it,  but  if  Cripps  chose  to  imagine 
ho  received  it  back  just  as  he  had  sent  it, 
well,  what  harm  ?  Cripps  would  be  sure 
to  sell  it  to  some  one  else,  or  else  put  it  by 
(he  had  said  he  possessed  a  rod  of  his  own). 
If  he,  Loman,  had  felt  quite  certain  that 
he  had  damaged  the  rod  himself,  of  course 
he  would  not  think  of  such  a  thing ;  but 
he  was  not  at  all  certain  the  thing  was  not 
defective  to  begin  with.  In  any  case  it 
was  an  inferior  rod,  that  be  had  no  doubt 
about,  and  Cripps  was  not  acting  honestly 
by  trying  to  pass  it  off  on  him  as  one  of 
the  best  make.  Yes,  it  would  serve  Cripps 
right,  and  he  a  lesson  to  him,  and  he  was 
sure,  yes,  quite  sure  now,  it  had  been 
damaged  to  begin  with. 

And  so  the  boy  argued  with  himself  and 
coquetted  with  the  tempter.  Before  the 
afternoon  was  over  he  felt  (as  he  imagined) 
quite  comfortable  in  his  own  mind  over  the 
affair.  The  rod  was  tied  up  again  in  its 
bag  exactly  as  it  had  been  before,  and  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  be  returned  to 
Mr.  Cripps. 

After  that  Loman  settled  down  to  an 
evening’s  study.  But  things  were  against 
him  again.  Comfortable  as  his  conscience 
was,  that  top  joint  would  not  let  him  alone. 
It  seemed  to  get  into  his  hand  in  place  of 
the  pen,  and  to  point  out  the  words  in  the 
lexicon  in  place  of  his  finger.  He  tried 
not  to  mind  it,  but  it  annoyed  him,  and, 
what  was  worse,  interfered  with  his  work. 
So,  shutting  up  his  books,  and  imagining 
a  change  of  air  might  be  beneficial,  he 
went  off  to  Callonby’s  study,  there  to 
gossip  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  finally  rid 
himself  of  his  tormentor. 

Stephen,  meanwhile,  had  had  Mr.  Cripps 
on  his  mind  too,  for  that  afternoon  his  bat 
had  come  home.  It  was  addressed  to 
“Mr.  Greenfield,  St.  Dominic’s,”  and  of 
course  taken  to  Oliver,  who  wondered 
much  to  receive  a  small  size  cricket-bat  in 
a  parcel.  Master  Paul,  however,  who  was 
in  attendance,  was  able  to  clear  up  the 
mystery. 

‘  ‘  Oh !  that’s  your  young  brother’s,  I  ex¬ 
pect  ;  he  said  he  had  got  a  bat  coming.” 

“All  I  can  say  is,  he  must  be  more  flush 
of  cash  than  I  am,  to  go  in  for  a  thing  like 
this.  Send  him  here,  Paul.” 

So  Paul  vanished,  and  presently  Stephen 
put  in  an  appearance,  blushing,  and 
anxious-looking. 

“  Is  this  yours?”  asked  the  elder  brother. 


“  Yes  ;  did  Mr.  Cripps  send  it  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Cripps,  the  lock-keeper  ?  ” 

“  No,  his  son.  He  said  he  would  get  it 
for  me.  I  say,  is  that  a  good  bat,  Oliver  ?” 

“Nothing  out  of  the  way.  But,  I  say, 
young  ’un,  how  much  have  you  given  for 
it  ?  ” 

“Not  anything  yet.  Mr.  Cripps  said  I 
could  pay  in  June,  when  I  get  my  next 
pocket-money.” 

“  What  on  earth  has  he  to  do  with  when 
you  get  your  pocket-money  ?  ’■’  demanded 
Oliver.  “  Who  is  this  young  Cripps  ?  He’s 
a  cad,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

“He  seemed  a  veiy  nice  man,”  said 
Stephen. 

“  Well,  look  here  !  the  less  you  have  to 
do  with  men  like  him  the  better.  What  is 
the  price  of  the  bat  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  ;  it’s  one  Mr.  Cripps  had 
himself  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  says  it’s 
a  beauty  !  I  say,  it  looks  as  good  as  new, 
Oliver.” 

“You  young  muff!”  said  the  elder 
brother;  “  I  expect  the  fellow ’s swindling 
you.  Find  out  what  he  wants  for  it  at 
once  and  pay  him  ;  I’m  not  going  to  let 
you  run  into  debt.” 

“  But  I  can’t ;  I’ve  only  two  shillings 
loft,”  said  Stephen,  dejectedly. 

“Why,  whatever  have  you  done  with 
the  five  shillings  you  had  last  week  ?  ” 
Stephen  blushed,  and  then  faltered,  “I 
spent  sixpence  on  stamps  and  sixpence  on 
— on  brandy-balls  !  ” 

“  I  thought  so.  And  what  did  you  do 
with  the  rest  ?  ” 

“Oh!  I— I — that  is — I — gave  them 
away.” 

‘ 1  Gave  them  away !  Who  to — to 
Bramble  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  .Stephen,  laughing  at  the 
idea,  “  I  gave  them  to  a  poor  old  man  !  ” 
“Where? — when?  Upon  my  word, 

Stephen,  you  are  -a.  jackass — who  to  ?  ” 
And  then  Stephen  confessed,  and  the 
elder  brother  rated  him  soundly  for  his 
folly,  till  the  little  fellow  felt  quite  miser¬ 
able  and  ashamed  of  himself.  In  the  end, 
Oliver  insisted,  on  Stephen  finding  out  at 
once  wbat  the  price  of  the  bat  was,  and 
promised  he  would  lend  his  brother  the 
money  for  it.  In  return  for  this,  Stephen 
promised  to  make  no  more  purchases  of 
this  kind  without  first  consulting  Oliver, 
and  at  this  juncture  Wraysford  turned  up, 
and  Stephen  beat  a  retreat  with  his  hat 
over  his  shoulder. 

The  two  friends  had  not  been  alone 
together  since  the  fracas  in  the  Fifth  two 
days  before,  and  both  now  appeared  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  talking  over  that  and 
subsequent  events. 

‘ 1 1  suppose  you  krrow  a  lot  of  the  fellows 
are  very  sore  at  you  for  not  thrashing 
Loman  ?  ”  said  Wraysford. 

“  I  guessed  they  would  be.  Are  you 
riled  too,  Wray  ?  ” 

“Not  I!  I  know  what  I  should  have 
done  myself,  but  I  suppose  you  know  your 
own  business  best.” 

“  I  was  greatly  tempted  to  let  out,”  said 
Oliver,  “but  the  fact  is — I  know  you’ll 
jeer,  Wray — the  fact  is,  I've  been  trying 
feebly  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  this  term.” 

Wraysford  said  “  Oh  !  ”  and  looked  un¬ 
comfortable. 

“  And  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  keep 
out  of  was  losing  my  temper,  which  you 
know  is  not  a  good  one.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Wraysford,  meaning 
quite  the  opposite  to  what  he  said. 

“  Well,  if  you'll  believe  me,  I’ve  lost  my 
temper  oftener  in  trying  to  keep  this  reso¬ 
lution  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  done 


before.  But  on  Friday  it  came  over  me 
just  as  I  was  going  to  thrash  Loman. 
That’s  why  I  didn’t.” 

Wraysford  looked  greatly  relieved  when 
this  confession  was  over.  “  Yorr  are  arum 
fellow,  Noll,”  said  he,  after  a  pause,  “and 
of  course  it  is  all  right,  but  the  fellows 
don’t  know  your  reason,  and  think  you 
showed  the  white  feather.” 

“  Let  them  think  !  ”  shouted  Oliver,  in  a 
voice  so  loud  and  angry  that  Master  Paul 
came  to  the  door  and  asked  what  he 
wanted. 

“What  do  I  care  what  they  think?” 
continued  Oliver,  forgetting  all  about  his 
temper;  “  they  can  think  what  they  like, 
but  they  had  better  let  me  alone.  I’d  like 
to  knock  all  their  heads  together !  so  I 
would !  ” 

“Steady,  old  man!”  said  Wraysford, 
good-humouredly;  “I  quite  agree  with 
you.  But  I  say,  Noll,  I  think  it’s  a  pity 
you  don’t  put  yourself  right  with  them 
and  the  school  generally,  somehow.  Every¬ 
body  heard  Loman  call  you  a  fool  yester¬ 
day,  and  you  know  our  fellows  are  so 
clannish  that  they  think,  for  the  credit  of 
the  Fifth,  something  ought  to  be  done.” 

“  Let  them  send  Braddy  to  thrash  him, 
then ;  I  don’t  intend  to  fight  to  please 
them  !  ” 

“  Oh!  that’s  all  right.  And  if  they  all1 
knew  what  you’ve  told  me  they  would 
understand  it ;  but  as  it  is,  they  don't.” 

“  They’ll  find  out  some  day,  most 
likely,”  growled  Oliver ;  “I’m  not  going 
to  bother  any  more  about  it.  I  say, 
Wray,  do  you  know  anything  of  Cripps’s 
son  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Don’t  you  know  he  keeps  a 
public-house  in  Maltby  ? — a  regular  cad, 
they  say.  The  fishing-fellows  have  seen 
him  up  at  the  Weir  now  and  then.” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  he  came  across  him, 
but  my  young  brother  has  just  been  buy¬ 
ing  a  bat  from  him,  and  I  don’t  mucli 
fancy  it.” 

“  No,  the  youngster  won’t  get  any  good 
with  that  fellow,  you  had  better  tell  him,” 
said  Wraysford. 

“  So  I  have,  and  he  won’t  do  it  again.” 

Shortly  after  this  Pembury  hobbled  in 
on  his  way  to  bed. 

“You’re  a  pretty  follow,”  said  he  to 
Oliver ;  ‘ 1  not  one  of  our  fellows  cares  a 
rush  about  the  ‘  Dominican  ’  since  you  made 
yourself  into  the  latest  sensation.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  let  us  have  that  up  again, 
for  goodness’  sake,”  implored  Oliver. 

“  All  very  well,  but  what  is  to  become 
of  the  ‘  Dominican  ’  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  have  a  special  extra  number  about 
me.  Call  me  a  coward,  and  a  fool,  and  a 
Tadpole,  any  mortal  thing  you  like,  only 
shut  up  about  the  affair  now  !  ” 

Pembury  looked  concerned. 

“Allow  me  to  feel  your  pulse,”  said  he 
to  Oliver. 

“  Feel  away,”  said  Oliver,  glad  of  any 
diversion. 

“  Hum  !•  As  I  feared — feverish.  Oliver, 
my  boy,  you  are  not  well.  Wandering  a 
bit  in  your  mind,  too  ;  get  to  bed.  Be 
better  soon.  Able  to  talk  like  an  ordinary 
rational  animal  then,  and  not  like  an 
animated  tom-cat.  Oood-bye  !  ” 

And  so  saying,  he  departed,  leaving  the 
friends  too  much  amused  to  be  angry  at 
his  rudeness. 

The  two  friends  did  a  steady  evening’s 
work  after  this,  and  the  thought  of  the 
Nightingale  Scholarship  drove  away  for 
the  time  all  less  pleasant  recollections. 

They  slept,  after  it  all,  far  more  soundly 
than  Loman,  whose  dreams  were  disturbed. 
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by  that  everlasting  top  joint  all  the  night 
long. 

The  reader  will  have  to  make  up  his  own 
mind  whether  Oliver  Greenfield  did  rightly 
or  wrongly  in  putting  his  hands  into  his 
j  pockets  instead  of  using  them  to  knock 
down  Loman.  It  certainly  did  not  seem 
to  have  done  him  much  good  at  the  time. 
He  had  lost  the  esteem  of  his  comrades, 
he  had  lost  the  very  temper  he  had  been 
trying  to  keep,  twenty  times  since  the 
event,  and  no  one  gave  him  credit  for  any¬ 
thing  but  “the  better  part  of  valour”  in 
the  whole  affair. 

And  yet  that  one  effort  of  self-restraint 
was  not  altogether  an  unmanly  act.  At 
least  so  thought  Wraysford  that  night,  as 
he  lay  meditating  upon  his  friend’s  troubles, 
and  found  himself  liking  him  none  the  less 
for  this  latest  singular  piece  of  eccen¬ 
tricity. 

{To  be  continued.) 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(third  series.) 

VII.— A  Story  Heeding  Words. 

{Continued  from  page  119.) 

Finsr  Class. — Prizes. 

MPETITORS  will 
remember  that  we 
offered  in  this  class, 
which  embraced  all 
ages  from  17  to  21, 
a  Prize  of  One 
Guinea.  "We  find, 
however,  three  aspi¬ 
rants  for  literary 
honours  running 
one  another  so 
closely  that  xve  have 
thought  it  better 
and  fairer  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  amount,  and  apportion  it  in  Three 
Prizes — one  of  15s.,  and  two  of  10s.  6d.  With 
this  arrangement,  our  Award  is  as  follows  : — 


Prize — Fifteen  Shillings. 

James  Young  (aged  19  years),  22,  Harland 
Street,  _Ballymacarrett,  Belfast. 

Prizes — Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

James  P.  Gilmour  (aged  20  years  and  7 
months),  138,  London  Street,  Glasgow. 

Charles  Bridges  Corley  (aged  18  years 
and  3  months),  24,  Barbara  Street,  Barnsbury, 

N. 


Certificates. 

Thomas  Marshall,  341,  Bond  Street,  Sunderland. 

William  Fifield  Holtorn,  Stoke  Hall,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  Staffordshire. 

Akdndel  H.  Garraway,  Chantry  House,  Faversham, 
Kent. 

John  Johnson,  63,  Upper  Grange  Road,  Old  Kent 
Road,  s.E. 

James  Edward  Rowley,  The  Manor  House,  Sedgley, 
near  Dudley. 

Thomas  Johnston,  Grove  House,  Portobello,  N.B. 

James  Woodburxe  Riley,  Sun  Street,  Ulverstone, 
Lancashire. 

James  G.  Green,  IS,  Underhill  Street,  Swansea. 

Joseph  Cunliffd,  1,  Queen  Street,  St.  Helens. 

Wm.  Whitehead,  78,  St.  George’s  Road,  Bolton. 

George  Everett,  S,  College  Street,  St.  Andrews. 

A.  E.  Brackenbury,  Claremont  College,  Blackpool, 
Lancashire. 

Richard  Hughes,  1,  Park  Avenue,  Oswestry. 

Robt.  M.  COWAN,  Howard  Street,  Kilmarnock,  Scot 
land. 

Arthur  Lee  Grimley,  St.  Wilfrids,  Compton  Terrace, 
Clifton  Road,  Brighton. 

Thomas  W.  Hunter,  1,  Rutland  Villas,  Grafton  St., 
Newlaml,  Hull. 

Joseph  Broatch,  Allison  House,  Keswick,  Cumber¬ 
land. 

Arthur  Stanley  Barling,  94,  Belle  Vue  Road,  Leeds. 

Robert  L.  Cain,  East  View  Terrace,  Woodbourne  Sq., 
Douglas. 

James  Allen  Smith,  Dodlee  Green,  Longwood,  near 
Huddersfield. 

Geo.  J.  Mahon,  36,  Brainerd  Street,  Tue  Brook,  Liver¬ 
pool. 

James  Fleming,  10,  Lothian  Street,  Hawick,  Isr.B. 

Horace  Hydes,  Palmerston  Road,  Brincliffe,  Sheffield. 

Hudson  N.  Cowell,  Cottage  Place,  Chelmsford. 

W.  Schofield,  4,  Gladstone  Road,  Amity  R,oad,  West 
Ham,  Essex. 

Thomas  J.  Green,  31,  Kingsley  Pmad,  Maidstone. 

John  Bell,  17,  Addison  Street,  Sunderland. 

John  A.  Redwood,  8,  St.  Matthew's  Road,  Cotham, 
Bristol. 

II.  Knig-ht,  care  of  Mr.  Fullagar,  West  Mailing,  Maid¬ 
stone,  Kent. 

E.  Taverner  Jones,  61,  Montpelier  Road,  Brighton. 

Harry  Brisley,  25,  Northampton  Street,  Essex  Road, 
N. 

C.  P.  Crouch,  35,  Fellows  Road,  Hampstead. 

Noah  Roden,  Dawley  P^oad,  Davvley,  Salop. 

Alfred  John  Wood,  40,  Cuparstone  Place,  Aberdeen. 

WM.  R.  Dunstan,  care  of  Mr.  G.  Davey,  draper.  The 
Green,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. 


Of  the  prize-winners  in  this  class  we  notice 
that  one  at  least,  J.  Young,  has  entered  the 
lists  before,  when  he  carried  off  a  certificate. 
We  rejoice  that  his  perseverance  has  now  secured 
a  prize,  especially  as  it  is  wrested  from  no  mean 
antagonists.  The  tone  of  his  story  is  admirable, 
enforcing  the  noble  and  God-like  virtue  of  for¬ 
giveness,  the  writer  not  forgetting  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  our  best  impulses,  or  who  it 
was  that  taught  us  to  pray,  “  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
agaiust  us.”  The  narrative  is  a  somewhat 
ropnantic  one,  but  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility. 

|  James  P.  Gilmour  gives  us  an  “Episode  in 


Canadian  Life,  ”  and  though  the  style  is  perhaps- 
a  trifle  too  stilted,  and  would  certainly  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  use  of  fewer  adjectives,  it  is  clear, 
and  manly,  and  sensible.  Some  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive  bits,  too,  are  exceedingly  well  done.  The 
moral  of  the  story  may  be  gathered  from  the- 
concluding  paragraph: — -“Hector  (the  hero), 
when  expostulating  with  young  men  smitten 
with  exaggerated  notions  of  their  own  ability 
and  consequence,  and  impetuously  bent  on  the 
fulfilment  of  their  own  hare-brained  schemes  im 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  their  elders,  was 
wont  to  cite  his  memorable  experience  as  a 
powerful  example  of  the  pernicious  results  of 
such  madness  and  folly.” 

Charles  Bridges  Corley  entitled  his  production 
“Where  Duty  Calls,”  and  very  prettily  and. 
naturally  does  he  weave  the  details  into  a- 
homogeneous  whole.  We  can  afford  space  for 
but  one  or  two  extracts  illustrative  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  story  : — “  Of  our  happy  school-days, 
which  rolled  by  all  too  quickly,  I  must  not 
speak.  From  the  plain  but  excellent  teaching 
of  the  aged  village  schoolmaster,  I  believe  we 
profited  more  than  had  we  been  crammed  with 
all  the  ologies  of  science  and  the  technicalities 
of  art.  He  was  a  man  of  many  parts,  this, 
village  schoolmaster,  full  of  much  practical 
knowledge,  and,  above  all,  an  earnest  Christian  ; 
one  of  those,  alas  !  too  rarely  met  with,  who 
carried  religion  into  everyday  life,  and  did  not 
put  it  on  as  a  superior  garment  on  the  Sabbath. 
On  leaving  his  school,  Harry  was  apprenticed  to- 
the  village  grpeer,  and  I  entered  the  shop  and 
laboratory  of  the  resident  Bolus.  For  years 
after  we  had  taken  employment  we  went  regu¬ 
larly  on  Sabbath"  afternoons  to  our  friend  and 
former  schoolmaster,  when  he  earnestly  and 
eloquently  taught  us  from  the  Word  of  God. 
How  we  used  to  look  forward  to  those  Sunday 
afternoons  !  The  old  man  had  so  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  us  that  we  spoke  freely  to  him.  Our 
troubles  of  the  past  week  he  readily  understood, 
and  had  sweet  counsel  with  us  upon  them.  One 
Sunday  in  particular  I  well  remember.  He 
gave  ns  a  stirring  address  on  Duty,  and  spoke  of' 
the  trials  and  troubles  of  life  which  come  upon 
all,  and  sometimes  render  the  course  of  duty 
hard.  Directing  our  thoughts  to  Him  who 
alone  can  sustain,  he  besought  us  not  to  let  our 
actions  arise  from  any  slavish  fear  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  neglecting  our  duty,  but,  prompted 
by  love  of  right,  to  earnestly,  and  at  all  times, 
endeavour  to  do  our  duty.  This,  and  much 
more,  he  said,  quoting  in  conclusion  the  well- 
known  lines,  ‘Where  duty  calls,  or  danger,  Be 
never  wanting  there.’”  How  this  advice  was 
brought  into  action  by  the  hero  of  the  story, 
space  will  not  permit  of  our  telling,  but  the 
concluding  sentence  may  possibly  suggest  the 
key  :  “I  cannot  bear  to  think  what  might  have 
been  the  consequence  had  I  not  gone  where  duty 
called.” 

For  the  rest,  we  may  mention  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  competitions  sent  in,  as  may  be  judged, 
by  the  certificates  awarded,  was  very  large,  and. 
on  the  whole,  showed  satisfactory  progress.  In 
many  cases  the  snow-storm  of  the  18th  of 
January  formed  the  basis  of  the  narratives. 
Canada  and  Russia  were  much  favoured  as 
selected  scenes,  and  the  latter  sometimes  proved 
a  very  English  kind  of  Russia  ! 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  refer  to  the  spelling 
again,  but  when  our  friends  know  we  have 
“to”  repeatedly  instead  of  “too”  ;  “wintcry”  ; 
“of”  instead  of  “off”  ;  “storey”  for  “story” 
“staf”;  “exept,”  and  many  other  impossible 
words,  some  of  them  even  in  the  senior  division, 
they  will  at  once  lU.LJrstand  the  importance  of 
attention  in  this  matter.  Competitors  would 
do  well  also  to  give  particular  attention  to  the; 
uses  of  “  who  ”  and  “  whom,”  a  point  in  regard.. 
to  which  many  fail. 
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THE  CRYPTOGRAM.  ‘ 

(a  sequel  to  “the  giant  baft.”) 

By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “The  Boy  Captain,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  Till. — THE  FIRST  SEARCH. 

IE  search  had 
to  commence 
at  once,  and 
that  for  two 
weighty  rea¬ 
sons. 

The  first  of 
these  was — 
and  this  was 
a  question  of 
life  or  death 
— that  this 
proof  of 
Jcam  Dacos- 
ta’s  inno¬ 
cence  must 
be  produced 
before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the 
order  from 
Rio  Janeiro. 
Once  the 
identity  of 
the  prisoner 
was  established,  it  was  impossible  that 
such  an  order  could  be  other  than  the  order 
for  his  execution. 

The  second  was  that  the  body  of  Torres 
should  be  got  out  of  the  water  as  quickly 
as  possible  so  as  to  regain  undamaged  the 
metal  case  and  the  paper  it  ought  to  con¬ 
tain. 

At  this  juncture  Araujo  displayed  not 
only  zeal  and  intelligence,  but  also  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  river  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Rio  Negro. 

“  If  Torres,”  he  said  to  the  young  men, 
“  had  been  from  the  first  carried  away  by 
the  current,  we  should  have  to  drag  the 
river  throughout  a  large  area,  for  we  shall 
have  a  good  many  days  to  wait  for  his 
body  to  reappear  on  the  surface  through 
the  effects  of  decomposition.” 

“We  cannot  do  that,”  replied  Manoel. 
“  This  very  day  we  ought  to  succeed.” 

“If,  on  the  contrary,”  continued  the 
pilot,  “the  corpse  has  got  stuck  amongst 
the  reeds  and  vegetation  at  the  foot  of  the 
bank,  we  shall  not  be  an  hour  before  we 
find  it.” 

“  To  work,  then  !  ”  answered  Benito. 

There  was  but  one  way  of  working.  The 
boats  approached  the  bank,  and  the  In¬ 
dians,  furnished  with  long  poles,  began  to 
sound  every  part  of  the  river  at  the  base 
-of  the  bluff  which  had  served  for  the  scene 
of  the  struggle. 

The  place  had  been  easily  recognised.  A 
track  of  blood  stained  the  declivity  in  its 
chalky  part,  and  ran  perpendicularly  down 
it  into  the  water  ;  and  there  many  a  clot 
scattered  on  the  reeds  indicated  the  very 
spot  where  the  body  had  disappeared. 

About  fifty  feet  down  stream  a  point 
jutted  out  from  the  river-side  and  kept 
back  the  waters  in  a  kind  of  eddy,  as  in  a 
large  basin.  There  was  no  current  what¬ 
ever  near  the  shore,  and  the  reeds  shot  up 
out  of  the  river  unbent.  Every  hope  then 
existed  that  Torres’s  body  had  not  been 
carried  away  by  the  main  stream.  Where 
the  bed  of  the  river  shoved  sufficient 
slope,  it  was  perhaps  possible  for  the 
corpse  to  have  rolled  several  feet  along  the 
ridge,  and  even  there  no  effect  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  could  be  traced. 


The  ubas  and  the  pirogues,  dividing  the 
work  amongst  them,  limited  the  field  of 
their  researches  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
eddy,  and  from  the  circumference  to  the 


centre  the  crews’  long  poles  left  not  a 
single  point  unexplored.  But  no  amount 
of  probing  discovered  the  body  of  the  ad¬ 
venturer,  neither  among  the  clumps  of 
reeds  nor  on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  whose 
slope  was  then  carefully  examined. 

Two  hours  after  the  work  had  begun 
they  had  been  led  to  think  that  the  body, 
having  probably  struck  against  the  de¬ 
clivity,  had  fallen  off  obliquely  and  rolled 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  eddy/where  the 
action  of  the  current  commenced  to  be 
felt. 

“  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
despair,”  said  Manoel,  “  still  less  why  we 
should  give  up  our  search.” 

“Will  it  be  necessary,”  exclaimed  Benito, 
“  to  search  the  river  throughout  its  breadth 
and  its  length  ?  ” 

“Throughout  its  breadth,  perhaps,” 
answered  Araujo;  “  throughout  itslength, 
no — fortunately.” 

“  And  why  ?  ”  asked  Manoel. 

“Because  the  Amazon,  about  a  mile 
away  from  its  junction  with  the  Eio  Negro, 
makes  a  sudden  bend,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  bed  rises,  so  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  natural  barrier,  well  known  to  sailors  as 
the  Bar  of  Frias,  which  things  floating  near 
the  surface  are  alone  able  to  clear.  In 
short,  the  currents  are  ponded  back,  and 


they  cannot  possibly  have  any  effect  over 
this  depression.” 

This  was  fortunate,  it  must  be  admitted. 
But  was  Araujo  mistaken?  The  old  pilot 


of  the  Amazon  could  be  relied  on.  For  the 
thirty  years  that  he  had  followed  his  pro¬ 
fession  the  crossing  of  the  Bar  of  Frias, 
where  the  current  was  increased  in  force 
by  its  decrease  in  depth,  had  often  given 
him  trouble.  The  narrowness  of  the 
channel  and  the  elevation  of  the  bed  made 
the  passage  exceedingly  difficult,  and  many 
a  raft  had  there  come  to  grief. 

And  so  Araujo  was  right  in  declaring 
that  if  the  corpse  of  Torres  was  still  re¬ 
tained  by  its  weight  on  the  sandy  bed  of 
the  river,  it  could  not  have  been  dragged 
over  the  bar.  It  is  true  that  later  on,  when, 
on  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  gases, 
it  would  again  rise  to  the  surface,  the  cur¬ 
rent  would  bear  it  away,  and  it  would  then 
be  irrecoverably  lost  down  the  stream,  a 
long  way  beyond  the  obstruction.  But  this 
purely  physical  effect  would  not  take  place 
for  several  days. 

They  could  not  have  applied  to  a  man 
who  was  more  skilful  or  more  conversant 
with  the  locality  than  Araujo,  and  when 
he  affirmed  that  the  body  could  not  have 
been  borne  out  of  the  narrow  channel  for 
more  than  a  mile  or  so,  they  were  sure  to 
recover  it  if  they  thoroughly  sounded  that 
portion  of  the  river. 

Not  an  island,  not  an  islet,  checked  the 
course  of  the  Amazon  in  these  parts. 


“  The  River  Bottom  stirred  up  in  every  direction." 
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Hence,  when  the  foot  of  the  two  banks  had 
been  visited  up  to  the  bar,  it  was  in  the  bed 
itself,  about  five  hundred  feet  in  width, 
that  more  careful  investigations  had  to  be 
commenced. 

The  way  the  work  was  conducted  was 
this.  The  boats  taking  the  right  and  left 
of  the  Amazon  lay  alongside  the  banks. 
The  reeds  and  vegetation  were  tried  with 
the  poles.  Of  the  smallest  ledges  in  the 
banks  in  which  a  body  could  rest,  not  one 
escaped  the  scrutiny  of  Araujo  and  his 
Indians. 

But  all  this  labour  produced  no  result, 
and  half  the  day  had  elapsed  without  the 
body  being  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
stream. 

An  hour’s  rest  was  given  to  the  Indians. 
During  this  time  they  partook  of  some  re¬ 
freshment,  and  then  they  returned  to  their 
task. 

Four  of  the  boats,  in  charge  of  the  pilot, 
Benito,  Fragoso,  and  Manoel,  divided  the 
river  between  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Bar 
of  Frias  into  four  portions.  They  set  to 
work  to  explore  its  very  bed.  In  certain 
places  the  poles  proved  insufficient  to 
thoroughly  search  amongst  the  deeps,  and 
hence  a  few  dredges — or  rather  harrows, 
made  of  stones  and  old  iron,  bound  round 
with  a  solid  bar — were  taken  on  board, 
and  when  the  boats  had  pushed  off  these 
rakes  were  thrown  in  and  the  river  bottom 
stirred  up  in  every  direction. 

It  was  in  this  difficult  task  that  Benito 
and  his  companions  were  employed  till  the 
evening.  The  ubas  and  pirogues,  worked 
by  the  oars,  traversed  the  whole  surface  of 
the  river  up  to  the  Bar  of  Frias. 

There  had  been  moments  of  excitement 
during  this  spell  of  work,  when  the  har¬ 
rows,  catching  in  something  at  the  bottom, 
offered  some  slight  resistance.  They  were 
then  hauled  up,  but  in  place  of  the  body 
so  eagerly  searched  for,  there  would  appear 
only  heavy  stones  or  tufts  of  herbage 
which  they  had  dragged  from  their  sandy 
bed.  No  one,  however,  had  an  idea  of 
giving  up  the  enterprise.  They  none  of 
them  thought  of  themselves  in  this  work  of 
salvation.  Benito,  Manoel,  Araujo  had 
not  even  to  stir  up  the  Indians  or  to  en¬ 
courage  them.  The  gallant  fellows  knew 
that  they  were  working  for  the  fazender  of 
Iquitos — for  the  man  whom  they  loved, 
for  the  chief  of  the  excellent  family  who 
treated  their  servants  so  well. 

Yes ;  and  so  they  would  have  passed  the 
night  in  dragging  the  river.  Of  every 
minute  lost  all  knew  the  value. 

A  little  before  the  sun  disappeared, 
Araujo,  finding  it  useless  to  continue  his 
operations  in  the  gloom,  gave  the  signal 
for  the  boats  to  join  company  and  return 
together  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro 
and  regain  the  jangada. 

The  work  so  carefully  and  intelligently 
conducted  was  not,  however,  at  an  end. 

Manoel  and  Fragoso,  as  they  came  back, 
dared  not  mention  their  ill-success  before 
Benito.  They  feared  that  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  would  only  force  him  to  some  act  of 
despair. 

But  neither  courage  nor  coolness  deserted 
the  young  fellow ;  he  was  determined  to 
follow  to  the  end  this  supreme  effort  to 
save  the  honour  and  the  life  of  his  father, 
and  he  it  was  who  addressed  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  said,  ‘ 1  To-morrow  we  will 
try  again,  and  under  better  conditions  if 
possible.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Manoel;  “you  are 
right,  Benito.  We  can  do  better.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  have  entirely  explored 
the  river  along  the  whole  of  the  banks  and 
over  the  whole  of  its  bed.” 


“No;  we  cannot  have  done  that,”  re¬ 
plied  Araujo;  “and  I  maintain  what  I 
said — that  the  body  of  Torres  is  there,  and 
that  it  is  there  because  it  has  not  been 
carried  away,  because  it  could  not  be 
drawn  over  the  Bar  of  Frias,  and  because 
it  will  take  many  days  before  it  rises  to  the 
surface  and  floats  down  the  stream.  Yes, 
it  is  there,  and  not  a  demijohn  of  tafia 
will  pass  my  lips  until  I  find  it !  ” 

This  affirmation  from  the  pilot  was  worth 
a  good  deal,  and  was  of  a  hope-inspiring 
nature. 

However,  Benito,  who  did  not  care  so 
much  for  words  as  he  did  for  things, 
thought  proper  to  reply,  “Yes,  Araujo; 
the  body  of  Torres  is  in  the  river,  and  we 
shall  find  it  if —  ” 

“  If  ?  ”  said  the  pilot. 

“If  it  has  not  become  the  prey  of  the 
alligators  !  ” 

Manoel  and  Fragoso  waited  anxiously 
for  Araujo’s  reply. 

The  pilot  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  ; 
they  felt  that  he  was  reflecting  before  he 
spoke.  “  Mr.  Benito,”  he  said,  at  length, “I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  lightly. 
I  had  the  same  idea  as  you;  but  listen. 
During  the  ten  hours  we  have  been  at 
work  have  you  seen  a  single  cayman  in  the 
river  ?  ” 

“  Not  one !  ”  said  Fragoso. 

“If  you  have  not  seen  one,”  continued 
the  pilot,  “  it  was  because  there  were  none 
to  see,  for  these  animals  have  nothing  to 
keep  them  in  the  white  waters  when,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  there  are  large 
stretches  of  the  black  waters,  which  they 


so  greatly  prefer.  When  the  raft  was 
attacked  by  some  of  these  creatures  it  was 
in  a  part  where  there  was  no  place  for 
them  to  flee  to.  Here  it  is  quite  different. 
Gro  to  the  Rio  Negro,  and  there  you  will 
see  caymans  by  the  score.  Had  Torres’s 
body  fallen  into  that  tributary  there  might 
be  no  chance  of  recovering  it.  But  it  was 
in  the  Amazon  that  it  was  lost,  and  in  the 
Amazon  it  will  be  found  !  ” 

Benito,  relieved  from  his  fears,  took  the 
pilot’s  hand  and  shook  it,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  reply,  “To-morrow,  my 
friends !  ” 

Ten  minutes  later  they  were  all  onboard 
the  jangada.  During  the  day  Yaquita  had 
passed  some  hours  with  her  husband.  But 
before  she  started,  and  when  she  saw 
neither  the  pilot,  nor  Manoel,  nor  Benito, 
nor  the  boats,  she  had  guessed  the  search 
on  which  they  had  gone,  but  she  said 
nothing  to  Joam  Dacosta,  as  she  hoped 
that  in  the  morning  she  would  be  able  to 
inform  him  of  their  success. 

But  when  Benito  set  foot  on  the  raft  she 
perceived  that  their  search  had  been  fruit¬ 
less.  However,  she  advanced  towards  him. 
“  Nothing  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“Nothing,”  replied  Benito.  “But  the 
morrow  is  left  to  us.” 

The  members  of  the  family  retired  to 
their  rooms,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
as  to  what  had  passed. 

Manoel  tried  to  make  Benito  lie  down  so 
as  to  take  a  few  hours’  rest. 

“  W'hat  is  the  good  of  that  ?  ”  asked 
Benito.  “  Do  you  think  I  could  sleep  ?  ” 
(To  he  continued.) 


“‘Nothing?’  she  asked.” 
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A  LATIN7  SQUARE  WORD. 

AN  “Old  Boy  of  Bifty,”  in  sending  us  a  solution  of 
The  square  word  in  Ho.  142,  adds  the  following  admir¬ 
able  Latin  one 

S  A  T  0  R 
A  R  E  P  0 
TENET 
OPERA 
ROTAS 


USES  FOR  OLD  POSTAGE-STAMPS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  :  “I  have  noticed  in  your 
®aper  that  several  correspondents  have  been  inquiring 
as  to  the  use  of  old  postage-stamps.  Some  time  ago 
-there  was  a  bazaar  in  our  neighbourhood,  for  which  I 
made  a  snake  of  such  stamps,  and  if  you  think  this 
information  as  to  the  way  to  set  about  it  will  be  of  any 
use  to  boys  you  can  publish  it.  I  first  cut  the  stamps 
from  the  envelopes,  taking  care  not  to  cut  the  edge  in 
any  way.  Then  I  threaded  them  on  a  piece  of  fine 
twine  till  it  measured  about  three  feet.  I  next  made 
the  head  of  purple  velvet,  with  a  small  piece  of  red  for 
tongue,  and  beads  for  eyes,  and  the  tail  was  made  of 
the  same  material.  The  result  was  a  very  lifelike 
snake,  which  produced  for  the  bazaar  funds  the  sum  of 
five  shillings.  ” 


THE  “BOY’S  OWN  PAPER”  IN  A  QUIET 
COUNTRY  HOME. 

A  MOTHER,  in  sending  up  for  her  boy  a  donation  to  our 
Lifeboat  Fund,  writes :  “  We  have  taken  the  paper  since 
its  first  publication,  and  are  most  grateful  for  tire  pri¬ 
vilege  of  having  such  a  magazine  to  read.  Our  children 
have  been  readers— eager  readers— of  it  always,  often 
sitting  poring  over  its  contents,  and  laughing  delight¬ 
edly  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  They  are  parlour- 
brought-up  children,  and  are  therefore  more  intelligent 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case;  and  have 
had  alt  the  stories  read— even  ‘Doggie’  and  ‘The 
’Watch’— which  some  narrow-minded  individuals  were 
•carping  at.  We  were  delighted  with  both— read  every 
word.  We  were  also  very  pleased  to  see  the  portraits 
of  writers  of  the  stories.  We  get  out  old  numbers, 
choose  a  story,  look  again  at  the  face  of  its  writer,  and 
re-read  with  as  much  zest  as  before  the  adventures  of 
its  characters.” 


WORDS  OF  CHEER,  AND  A  SUGGESTION. 

October  5,  1881. 

Sir,— I  must  ask  you  to  accept  my  grateful  aekuow- 
ledgments  of  the  good  which  you  are  doing  by  your 
paper.  I  have  an  only  son— a  clever  little  lad  of  ten 
years  old— and  as  the  state  of  his  health  has  hitherto 
prevented  me  from  sending  him  to  school  at  a  distance, 
lie  has  been  of  necessity  brought  up  with  no  advantage 
from  boys’  society.  But  your  paper,  of  which  lie  is  an 
earnest  reader,  lias  apparently  supplied  much  which 
otherwise  must  have  been  wanting.  You  have  showu 
him  boy-life  in  all  its  healthiest  aspects.  You  have 
taught  him  to  discover  in  himself,  and  you  have  helped 
him  to  develop,  tastes  and  powers  which  in  his  secluded 
life  must  have  lain  dormant.  And  if,  when  lie 
goes  to  school — as  I  hope  he  null  do  at  Christmas— he 
carries  with  him  tlie  piu-ity  of  home  life  without  much 
of  its  effeminacy,  it  is  largely  to  the  influence  of  your 
paper  that  he  will  owe  ills  advantage.  I  could  say 
very  much  more  on  the  subject,  hut  I  have  said  enough 
to  convey  my  feelings. 

May  I  venture  to  offer  you  a  suggestion,  founded  on 
my  own  “  boy-life,"  which  you  may  be  able  to  use  ?  I 
am  not  altogether  unknown  as  an  amateur  architect 
.and  archarologist.  And  I  trace  very  distinctly  the 
development  of  these  tastes,  and  of  much  of  my  general 
acquirements,  to  one  point  in  the  venerable  “  Boy’s 
Own  Book.”  These  I  learnt  to  make  cardboard  and 
■cork  models  of  churches  and  houses.  Thus  I  learnt 
neatness  and  accuracy,  as  well  as  constructive  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Going  further,  T  ransacked  ray  father's  library  for 
■good  examples  of  Gothic  architecture, 'which  I  repro¬ 
duced  in  cardboard  or  cork.  Then  I  acquired  the 
habit  of  comparing  what  I  had  learnt  from  hooks  with 
actual  realities  in  all  the  old  churches  and  houses  I 
■could  visit.  At  fifteen  1  was  as  well  acquainted  in  a 
rough  way  with  tire  distinctive  features  of  the  so-called 
Gothic  style  as  I  am  now,  and  I  need  not  suggest  how 
all  this  led  me  to  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
these  several  modifications  of  style  arose.  And  before 
I  was  sixteen  I  had  written  and  read  before  an  arclueo- 
logical  association  a  history  of  my  native  place,  which, 
crude  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  I  am  not  altogether 
ashamed  of  now.  All  this,  .as  I  firmly  believe,  sprang 
out  of  my  cardboard  and  cork  work  of  earlier  years. 
And  if.  by  any  such  means,  yon  oan  help  your  boys 
to  accurate  observation  of  the  places  and  buildings  in 
which  they  live,  and  so,  while  cultivating  their  tastes 
in  art  culture,  they  can  acquire  or  develop  a  taste  for 
historical  research,  you  will  have  dope,  I  humbly  con¬ 
ceive,  much  more  than  merely  give  them  a  new  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  wet  day.— I  have  the  pleasure  to  be,  Sir, 
very  faithfully  yours, 

E.  K.  Sennet,  d.c.e., 

Rector  of'Brettenliam  and  Rushford. 

[This  letter,  which  we  fear  was  intended  only  for  our 
own  eyes,  is  so  full  of  suggestion  that  we  can  hardly 
.resist  the  temptation  to  print  it,  trusting  to  Dr.  Ben- 
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net’s  good  nature  for  forgiveness.  It  may  also  interest 
many  readers  to  know  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  has 
consented  to  put  his  practical  experience  on  paper  for 
the  benefit  of  B-  0.  P.  readers.] 


EUGBY  FOOTBALL,  AND  HOW  TO 
EXCEL  IN  IT. 

PART  YI. 

By  Dr.  Irvine,  the  Scottish  Captain. 

ONTTNUING  OUT 
typical  match, 
the  drop  out  is 
well  followed 
up  h y  the 
Grampus  for¬ 
wards,  and  a 
series  of  mauls 
follow,  in 
which  Gram¬ 
pus  don’t  show  up 
quite  so  well  as  they 
did  in  the  first  half. 
They  still  appear  to 
shove  the  Jingoes 
back.  And  they  still 
preserve  the  same 
solid  phalanx  that  they  did  before,  but  very 
often  that  phalanx  is  seen  wildly  shoving 
straight  ahead,  regardless  of  where  the  ball 
is,  which  Jingoe  have  in  the  meantime  car¬ 
ried  past  one  or  other  side  of  the  maul  ;  and 
before  Grampus  liave  time  to  disengage  their 
linked  arms  and  wheel  round  theirbig  carcasses, 
three  or  four  wiry  Jingoe  forwards  are  down 
among  their  backs,  dribbling  and  backing  each 
other  up  like  pointers,  and  making  it  uncom- 
monljr  hot  for  Hookit  and  Scuttle,  while  even 
the,  cool  and  experienced  Nimbletoe  begins  to  look 
a  little  serious.  He  knows  the  meaning  of  this 
solid  formation  of  the  Grampus  ranks,  their  link¬ 
ing  together  in  the  scrimmage,  and  their  slowness 
in  getting  out  of  it.  Want  of  condition  is  telling 
its  tale  ;  and  lie  knows  that  as  the  long  minutes 
wear  on,  the  hard-trained  Jingoe  forwards  will 
be  improving  and  warming  to  their  work,  while 
the  beefy  Grampuses  will  be  getting  more  and 
more  pumped  out,  and  he  and  the  other  Gram¬ 
pus  backs  will  be  having  a  lively  time  of  it, 
stopping  rushes,  and  getting  knocked  about 
among  the  hard  legs  of  the  Jingoes. 

So  lie  passes  the  word  for  his  forwards  to  heel 
out  to  their  half-backs  when  they  can,  and  the 
half-backs  to  throw  back  to  him,  and  he  will  thus 
try  with  his  long  dropping  to  retrieve  the  ground 
gained  by  Jingoe  in  their  rashes.  This  game 
pays  for  a  few  times,  and  Nimbletoe  is  very 
near  dropping  a  goal  with  a  huge  kick,  till  the 
all-observant  Dodger,  who  has  taken  in  the 
whole  manoeuvre,  passes  the  word  to  his  for¬ 
wards  to  keep  a  few  men  looking  out  at  the 
sides  of  tiie  maul  ;  and  the  next  time  Master 
Hookit  is  in  the  act  of  stealthily  picking  the 
ball  from  among  the  heels  of  his  forwards,  he  is 
surprised  to  find  liis  hands  and  the;  ball  kicked 
from  him  by  a  brace  of  Jingoe  forwards,  who  had 
taken  Dodger’s  bint.  Hookit  thinks  ruefully 
that  his  hands,  and  not  the  ball,  now  stand  in 
need  of  locating. 

Tho  ball  goes  into  touch  near  the  Grampus 
goal  ;  Jingoe  lias  it,  and  throws  it  far  out  to 
where  the  long-armed  forward  is  watching  for 
it,  and  for  his  chance  either  to  charge  in  be¬ 
hind  or  throw  back  to  bis  three-quarters.  There 
is  a  rush  at  the  ball,  and  just  as  the  Jingoe  for¬ 
ward  thinks  it  is  his,  a  too  impetuous  Grampus 
jumps  up  in  the  air  and  strikes  it  with  his  open 
hand  on  past  the  Jingoe,  hoping  up  doubt  to 
dodge  round,  catch  it  again,  and  have  a  clear 
chance  to  run. 

A  dozen  Jingoe  voices  shout,  “A  first! — a 
knock  on  !— bring  it  back  and  hack  it !  ”  The 
Grampus  man  vainly  tries  to  maintain  that  lie 
was  attempting  to  catch  it,  but  men  don’t  as  a 
rule  attempt  to  catch  a  ball  as  big  as  a  pumpkin 
with  one  hand,  and  he  is  laughed  to  3Com. 
“All  right,  then,  bring  it  back,”  says  Grampus 
captain  ;  but,  to  bis  surprise,  lie  sees  Wriggle 
standing  with  his  heel  iei  the  ground,  and  a 
serio-comic  expression  of  countenance. 

He  had  caught  the  ball  when  knocked  on, 


and  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  remember 
that  he  had  a  right  to  a  “free  catch,”  and  at 
the  same  time  to  take  in  that  he  was  within 
twenty  yards  of  goal- line  and  nearly  directly  in 
front  of  goal,  and  like  a  shot  he  made  his  mark 
- — that  is,  stuck  his  heel  into  the  ground  at  the 
spot  without  starting  to  run.  Had  he- started 
to  ran,  or  had  the  ball  touched  any  other  player 
of  either  side,  being  “on-side,”  he  would  have 
lost  his  right  to  make  his  mark,  and  would  have 
been  charged  down.  The  Grampuses  are  for  a 
moment  taken  aback,  and  a  few  of  them  offer  to 
expostulate,  for  Wriggle’s  action  entitles  him 
to  place  tiie  ball  for  any  of  bis  side  to  liave  a 
try  at  goal  from  any  spot  behind  the  mark, 
while  the  opposite  side  must  line  out  at,  or  at 
least  not  beyond  it ;  and  here  is  a  splendid 
chance  to  kick  a  goal  in  that  way.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  of  Wriggles’s  perfect  right  to  make 
his  mark,  so  they  gloomily  line  out,  and 
Wriggle  retires  six  yards  behind  the  mark,  and 
places  the  ball  for  Dodger.  He  makes  no  mis¬ 
take,  but  Dodger  does.  He  is  just  a  shade  late 
in  kicking  after  it  is  placed,  and  tiie  ball  on  its 
way  to  the  goal  touches  tiie  upstretched  tips  of 
the  fingers  of  a  Grampus  forward,  who  has 
charged  as  soon  as  ever  it  touched  the  ground. 

It  goes  over  the  goal,  but  counts  no  goal, 
having  touched  a  iiand  in  passing  over.  But 
Dodger  knows  this  as  well  as  any  one,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  liis  kick  like  a  hare,  he  is  first  at  the 
ball  behind  goal,  and  falling  on  it  rolls  over, 
and  the  hall  rolls  on  a  few  yards  and  lies  still. 
“  My  try  !  ”  says  Dodger,  as  soon  as  he  can  find 
breath.  “By  no  means,”  says  Nimbletoe,  ad¬ 
vancing  and  picking  up  the  ball — “the  ball 
wasn’t  dead,”  and  the  umpire  bears  him  out. 

This  was  really  hard  lines  for  Jingoe,  to  lose 
two  chances  in  as  many  minutes  ;  and  as  bmn- 
bietoe  takes  out  the  ball  to  the  25,  they  fall 
back,  each  resolved  to  do  prodigies  directly,  and 
to  fall  heavy  on  Nimbletoe  if  only  he  comes  in 
his  way.  But  their  trials  are  not  yet  ended. 
Tiie  kick  out  is  well  followed  up,  and  a  lot  of 
mauls  follow- — some  of  them,  when  Grampus 
manage  to  keep  the  ball  fairly  in  front  of  them, 
wearisome  and  lingering,  but  tiie  most  short, 
and,  in  fact,  hardly  mauls  at  all,  where  the 
Jingoes  have  got  the  hall  quickly  to  one  side  or 
other,  and  broken  away  with  it.  At  last  Wriggle 
got  tiie  ball,  and  set  off.  He  was  past  the 
Grampus  half-backs  before  they  could  set  a  finger 
on  him,  closely  followed  up  by  several  forwards  ; 
and  just  as  lie  was  getting  well  round  Nimble- 
toe,  and  tilings  looked  rosy  for  a  try,  there  was 
a  shout  of  “  Touch  ! — bring  it  back  !  ”  Wriggle 
ran  on,  Nimbletoe  following  him  with  a  comical 
'  expression  of  liis  eye  ;  and  Wriggle's  face  gra¬ 
dually  slackened  as  he  began  to  realise  that  he' 
was  passing  only  imaginary  opponents,  his  real 
ones  looking  on  amused,  and  that,  in  fact,  he 
was  looking  ridiculous. 

He  was  called  back  by  the  umpires,  protesting 
that  he  had  not  run  in  touch,  but  was  answered 
by  Nimbletoe  pointing  to  the  touch-line,  on 
which  was  clearly  the  mark  of  the  edge  of 
Wriggle’s  boot,  as  lie  was  steering  as  close*  to 
the  wind  as  he  could  round  him,  with  the  Scylla 
of  Nimbletoe’s  embrace  oil  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Charybdis  of  touch  and  out  of  play  on  the 
other.  Wriggle  tried  to  say  lie  wasn’t  in  touch, 
but  as  he  well  knew  on  the  line  of  either  touch 
or  goal  is  the  same  as  in  touch  or  goal,  so  he 
gave  the  ball  to  a  forward  and  fell  back.  With¬ 
out  loss  of  tune  it  was  heaved  far  out,  caught  by 
a  Jingoe  forward,  and  chucked  to  Wriggle,  who 
made  off  with  it,  well  backed  up  by  Jigger  and 
Dodger.  When  nearly  tackled  he  chucked  to 
Jigger,  who  chucked  to  Dodger,  who  was  out  to 
one  side  of  him  following  up  hard,  and  with  a 
clear  field  before  him  to  run  in  behind.  For 
Dodger,  in  his  keenness  to  score,  had  come  for¬ 
ward.  out  of  his  place,  feeling  little  anxiety,  as 
indeed  he  had  no  cause  to  feel  any,  that  he 
would  be  required  to  defend  liis  goal. 

Loud  shouts  of  “Off  side,  Dodger,”  arose, 
and  they  were  true.  In  his  eagerness  Dodger 
had  got  rather  in  front  of  Jigger  before  he 
chucked,  and  was  thus  “off-side,”. and  besides, 
the  ball  was  thrown  forward.  Had  the  ball 
been  kicked  forward,  anil  Dodger  been  standing 
in  front  at  the  time  and  taken  it,  it  was  simply 
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off-side,  but  no  more.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  Dodger  been  behind  Jigger  when  it  was 
thrown  forward,  and  run  forward  and  caught  it 
afterwards,  then  it  was  simply  a  throw  forward, 
but  no  more.  But  here  was  a  throw  forward 
and  off-side  as  well,  and  both  Jigger  and  Dodger 
had  to  hide  their  diminished  heads.  So  it  was 
brought  back  to  where  the  offence  took  place, 
and  mauled.  Jingoe  now  worked  desperately  to 
score,  and  wore  quickly  down  on  the  Grampus 
goal,  and  it  was  only  the  determination  of  the 
Grampus  backs  that  prevented  many  tries. 

At  last,  in  one  of  the  desperate  loose  scrim¬ 
mages  the  ball  came  up  into  the  grasp  of  a 
Jingoe  forward,  and  before  he  was  fairly  held 
with  the  ball  the  struggling  mass  of  players  of 
which  he  was  the  centre  was  over  the  goal-line. 
There  is  wild  excitement,  but  the  ball  is  not 
grounded  yet.  There  are  shouts  of  “  Maul  in 
goal,  come  out  all  who  haven’t  their  hands  on 
the  'ball.  ”  The  umpires  hurry  up,  and  a  ring  is 
formed,  in  the  inside  of  which  are  seen  the 
Jingoe  forward  holding  on  like  grim  death  to 
the  ball,  and  a  Grampus  forward  and  Nimbletoe 
also  fast  to  it,  doing  their  all  to  get  it  from  him 
and  prevent  him  putting  it  on  the  ground.  He 
has  only  to  get  it  on  the  ground,  without  getting 
across  the  goal-line,  or  touch-in-goal-line,  and 
•the  try  is. his. 

They  have  to  take  it  from  him,  or  get  it  and 
him  rolled  over  either  the  goal-line,  or  touch- 
in-goal-line,  and  save  the  try.  So,  though  they 
are  two  to  one,  the  fight  is  not  so  unequal  as  it 
would  appear,  for  they  have  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  do.  They  roll  over,  and  pant,  and  tug 
desperately,  and  the  issue  seems  doubtful,  for 
the  Jingoe  forward  is  hanging  on  as  if  his  life 
depended  on  it.  But  any  one  observing  the 
astute  Nimbletoe  closely  would  notice  that  his 
efforts  are  not  directed  so  much  to  wrenching 
the  hall  from  his  opponent  as.  to  keeping  his 
own  hold  of  it,  and  giving  the  whole  maul  a  roll 
in  the  direction  of  touch  in  goal  whenever  he 
has  an  opportunity.  And  he  is  successful.  The 
three  have  gradually  approached  tho  touch -in¬ 
goal-line,  the  Jingoe  hero  still  sticking  gamely 
to  the  hall,  hut  never  succeeding  in  getting  it  to 
touch  the  ground. 

They  lie  panting  a  few  seconds,  while  the 
partisans  around  are  shouting  encouragement  to 
their  respective  champions,  and  dancing  about 
like  a  party  of  Red  Indians  round  a  victim  at 
the  stake.  At  last  Nimble  toe  and  his  mate, 
working  together,  make  a  supreme  effort,  and 
roll  over  the  line.  Their  grip  relaxes,  and  tho 
Jingoe  man,  feeling  his  opportunity,  with  a 
violent  wrench  grounds  the  ball,  and  arises, 
gasping,  but  triumphant.  But  his  triumph  is 
short-lived.  He  thinks  for  a  moment  he  has 
got  a  try,  but,  looking  round  for  the  approval 
of  his  side,  he  sees  them  looking  gluin  and  com¬ 
passionate,  and  falling  back  to  the  25,  and  then 
his  eye  catches  the  fatal  line,  which,  the  ball 
having  crossed  it,  is  out  of  play,  “  a  dead  ball,” 
and  he  takes  in  the  situation.  “  Never  mind, 
old  man  !  you  stuck  in  gamely,”  says  Dodger 
to  him,  but,  with  something  very  like  a  growl, 
he  turns  away  and  refuses  to  be  comfurtdd. 
Another  score  lost  to  Jingoe  by  almost  a  fluke. 

The  time  is  drawing  nigh,  and  Grampus 
begins  to  think  that  they  may  yet  get  off  with 
a  draw,  while  the'  Jingoes  are  resolved  that  they 
shall  do  no  such  thing.  Nimbletoe  kicks  off  at 
the  25,  high  and  straight,  and,  following  up 
hard  himself,  is  on  the  Jingoe  three-quarter  ere 
he  has  time  to  start  with  the'  ball  By  this 
prompt  bit  of  play  he.  gains  the  whole  length  of 
liis  drop  of  ground,  and  he  gets  a  hearty  and 
well-deserved  cheer.  The  maul  is  n6  sooner 
formed  than  it  breaks  up,  and  the  forwards  of 
Jingoe  set  to  work,  dribbling  and  hacking  each 
other  up  in  a  style  that  quite  bewilders  the 
pumped-out  Grampuses,  aud  shows  that,  unless 
a  miracle,  supervenes,  they  must  score  imme¬ 
diately. 

The  Grampus  backs  are  sore  beset.  A  com¬ 
bined  rush  of  five  or  six  forwards  comes  down 
on  Hookit.  He  grabs  the  ball  and  rolls  over, 
smothered.  ‘  ‘  Have  it  down  !  ”  shout  the  enemy, 
impatient.  “All  right!  Let  me  out;  let  me 
up.  I  can’t  put  it  down,”  expostulates  Hookit. 

‘  ‘  Howe  it  down  at  once  !  you  must  have  it  down. 


Kick  it  out  of  his  hands  !  ”  yell  the  exasperated 
Jingoe  forwards,  clustering  round,  thirsting  for 
blood,  and  riled  beyond  endurance  at  seeing 
Hookit  wilfully  wasting  time  to  let  his  forwards 
come  up  to  form  a  maul.  Hookit  knows  he  is 
acting  illegally1",  for  he  is  bound  immediately  he 
is  held  to  put  down  the  ball.  But  he  prefers 
breaking  a  law  to  losing  a  try,  and  ho  knows 
that  there  is  no  penalty,  so  he  now  puts  down 
the  hall,  and,  crawling  out  of  the  maul,  retires 
with  an  air  of  injured  innocence  to  his  place. 

Indignant  as  Jingoe  feel,  they  have  too  much 
sense  to  waste  time  arguing  the  point  at  pre¬ 
sent,  with  only  five  minutes  to  play  and  the 
match  not  yet  theirs.  Amidst  wild  excitement, 
they  carry  the  mauls  ;  Hookit  picks  up  the 
ball,  but  before  he  can  move  it  is  tom  from 
him,  and  he  is  knocked  heels  over  head.  The 
man  carrying  it,  tackled  by  Nimbletoe,  chucks 
to  a  mate.  He,  tackled  by  a  Grampus  back, 
chucks  to  another,  and  in  shorter  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  it  this  one  is  in  behind,  and, 
running  clean  round,  grounds  the  ball  fairly 
behind  the  goal,  but  far  back,  amidst  rapturous 
applause  from  Jingoe  ;  and,  indeed,  a  general 
satisfaction  that  they  should  at  last  have  got 
the  point  which  they  so  long  have  richly  de¬ 
served.  Without  a  moment’s  loss  of  time  it  is 
taken  out,  placed,  and  Dodger  kicks  a  goal. 

Three  minutes  to  play.  Jingoe  have  got 
ahead,  but  want  more,  and  are  impatient  for 
Nimbletoe  to  look  sharp  and  kick  off  from  the 
half-way.  Nimbletoe,  seeing  it  in  quite  another 
light,  and  not  sharing  the  impatience,  is  very 
deliberate  ;  and  when  he  does  take  his  kick-off' 
— and  a  raking  one  it  is — there  is  little  over  a 
minute  to  play.  The  ball  goes  to  Dodger,  who 
starts  to  run.  Jinking  the  leading  Grampus 
forward,  he  steadies  himself,  and  tries  a  long 
drop  at  goal.  The  hall  doesn’t  rise,  but  rips 
along  the  ground,  hard  followed  up  by  his  for¬ 
wards.  It  comes  to  a  Grampus  back,  who, 
apparently  confused,  and  wishing  himself  any¬ 
where  else,  lets  fly  a  kick  at  the  ball  rolling  to 
meet  him,  at  which  a  sort  of  groan  arises  from 
the  Grampus  section  of  the,  crowd,  in  which  the 
words  “speculator,”  “duffer,”  are  mixed  up. 
Speculator  is  the  name  given  to  a  kick  of  the 
sort  attempted  b<y  the  Grampus  back.  He 
doesn’t  kick  it  fair,  hut  obliquely,  and  it  flies 
straight  up  in  the  air  and  curls  back  over  his 
head. 

A  Jingoe  forward  is  on  it,  and  starts  to  run 
for  his  try,  when  a  voice  from  the  crowd  sails 
“  Time — no  side  but  the  forward  knows  that 
the  umpires  are  the  men  to  call  “no  side,”  and 
he  knows  that  now  they  can’t  call  “no  side” 
till  the  ball  is  either  fairly  held  or  out  of  play. 
So  he  rushes  on  and  secures  his  try,  cheered 
again  by  his  fairly  delirious  friends,  while 
the  Grampus  partisans  already  have  begun  to 
stroll  away  from  the  scene.  They  see  the  game 
is  up.  Jingoe  comparatively  fresh  and  full  of 
fight,  Grampus  disorganised  and  pumped  out ; 
and  they  don’t  wait  to  see  the  final  goal  kicked. 
The  Jingoe  forward  grounds  the  ball.  The  um¬ 
pires  call  “No  side.”  But  Dodger  has  his  kick 
at  goal,  and  again  does  tho  needful,  and  Jingoe 
thus  wins  the  match  by  three  goals  to  one 
dropped  goal  and  a  disputed  try,  two  of  their 
goals  got  in  the  last  seven  minutes,  when  less 
plucky  and  less  trained  men  would  have  begun 
to  flag,  and  to  look  on  a  draw  as  inevitable. 

They  all  rush  off  the  field,  giving  cheers 
for  each  other  as  they  hurry  to  the  pavi¬ 
lion,  where  refreshing  drinks  await  the  jfliirsty 
throats  of  the  faithful  ;  and  differences  are 
talked  over  and  explained,  and  ruffled  feelings 
are  soothed,  under  the  benign  influence  of  these 
grateful  beverages.  And  as  Grampus  leave  the 
ground  they  fully  take  in  one  truth- — that 
strength  and  big  muscles,  unseasoned,  can’t 
hold  a  candle  to  seasoned  hardy  lighter  weights. 
And  they  resolve  that  next  year  they  will  show 
Jingoe  what  a  well-trained  Grampus  can  do.  It 
has  been  a  splendid  match,  grimly  and  touglily 
fought  out,  and  up  till  the  last  fifteen  minutes 
it  was  anybody’s  game.  As  you  before  noticed, 
the  palm  for  individual  play  was  borne  off  by 
Nimbletoe,  Hookit,  and  one  or  two  of  their 
forwards  ;  while  on  the  other  side  there  was  no 
one  player,  unless  Dodger,  whom  you  could 


call  specially  brilliant.  But  that  was  just  where 
the  secret  lay.  The  Jingoes  played  as  a  team, 
no  man  for  his  own  hand,  but  all  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  and  they  had  their  reward.  It  was 
a  fine  example  of  the  opposing  styles  of  play, 
and  a  good  illustration  of  .the  inferiority  of 
weight  and  bulk  without  condition  and  without 
combined  play,  however  good  some  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  players  may  be,  to  lighter  hut  better 
trained  men  who  play  together,  have  practised 
that  style  of  play,  and  work  unselfishly  from 
first  to  last. 

You  will  now,  I  hope,  having  seen  a  good 
example  of  what  Rugby  football  is,  admit  that  it 
is  a  scientific  game,  a  manly  game,  and  a  game 
to  be  desired  by  any  thoroughbred  Briton.  If 
you  think  it  is  too  rough  for  you,  go  home  to 
the  nursery.  If  not,  and  you  would  like  to 
become  good  at  it,  perhaps  in  next  paper  we 
may  be  able  to  make  some  general  remarks  on 
the  game,  and  give  some  hints  which  may  he 
useful. 

(To  be  continued.) 


***  With  the  current  Monthly  Part  a  splendid 
Coloured  Plate  of  Portraits  of  famous  English  Football 
Players  is  issued.  Weekly  readers  xoill  be  able  to  obtain 
■it  in  the  packet  at  the  end  of  the  year.  For  the  benefit , 
hoicevcr,  of  both  monthly  and  weekly  readers  who  may 
desire  it  for  framing,  we  have  decided  to  issue  copies 
through  the  booksellers  at  mice,  price  3 d, 

[ This  year,  as  last,  ice  shall  issue  a  special  Christinas 
Double  Number,  price  2d.  The  January  Part,  which 
will  include  the  Christmas  Number,  will  cost  7(2.] 

F.  D.  (Blandford.) — Thanks  for  interesting  facts  about 
dog.  1.  We  couki  hardly  take  up  the  subject  of  but¬ 
terflies  again  just  yet;  see  the  numerous  articles 
and  illustrations  in  our  last  two  volumes.  2.  We 
have  already  printed  a  fine  coloured  plate  of  all  our 
British  birds,  and  are  only  awaiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  publish  it.  3.  Silhouettes  of  notable 
men  have  already  been  given,  and  others  may  follow. 

Tempus  Fugit. — Folio  means  that  a  sheet  of  paper  as 
received  from  the  mill  is  folded  in  half,  and  hence 
gives  two  leaves  or  four  pages  ;  quarto,  that  It  is 
folded  into  four,  or  half  folio  size,  giving  four  leaves 
or  eight  pages ;  octavo,  that  it  is  folded  into  eight, 
or  half  quarto,  giving  eight  leaves  or  sixteen  pages. 
Sixteen  mo,  thirty-two-mo,  twelve-mo  or  duodecimo, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  folded  in  similar  ways,  and  the  number 
of  leaves  (not  pages)  got  out  of  each  sheet  gives  the 
title  to  the  folding.  The  words  Post,  Crown,  Fools¬ 
cap,  Iiemy,  etc.,  before  the  folding-note  show  the 
sizes  of  the  sheet,  the  stock  sizes  in  the  paper  trade 
being  distinguished  by  names,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  inch  measurements  avoided.  Thus  post  mea¬ 
sures  19J  fly  151>  crown  20  by  15,  demy  221  Ay  171, 
medium  24  by  19,  royal  25  by  20,  Imperial  30  by  22, 
and  so  on.  These  measurements,  hetwever.  you  must 
only  take  as  approximate,  as  the  Bizes  vary  slightly 
with  different  mills,  and  the  size  of  the  book  de¬ 
pends  very  much  on  the  quantity  of  paper  cut  off  in 
trimming  the  leaves  when  it  is  bound. 

A  Poor  Lad.— 1.  Christopher  Clavius  was  a  Jesuit 
mathematician,  horn  at  Bamberg  in  Germany  in 
1537,  and  employed  on  the  calculations  used  in 
reforming  the  calendar.  He  died  in  1012.  2.  The 
numbers  are  sold  at  published  price,  and  can  be 
forwarded  at  book-post  rate  of  postage— one  penny 
for  every  quarter  of  a  pound. 
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A  Self-Instructor.  —  1.  “  Modem  Chromatics,”  by 
0.  A'.  Pojod,  in  the  International  Scientific  Series, 
published  by  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  at  five  shillings, 
might  suit  you,  but  there  are  many  manuals  on 
colour  from  Field  and  Chevreul,  who  first  put  the 
matter  into  shape,  till  now.  2.  Any  good  dictionary 
will  give  you  the  correct  pronunciation  of  proper 
names,  but  you  are  not  likely  to  pronounce  properly 
if  you  do  not  spell  properly.  Your  letter  contains 
more  than  a  score  of  mistakes.  Why  do  you  not 
.look  more  carefully  at  the  words  you  read,  and  im¬ 
press  their  shape  more  accurately  on  your  mind? 
Bad  spelling  simply  means  deficient  observing  power, 
and  the  shape  of  the  words  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  art  of  spelling  properly  as  the  shape  of  the 
letters.  3.  There  are  so  many.  Perhaps  Mason,  pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  4.  Any  geography. 

Haberdasher.— The  kind  of  ring  makes  no  difference 
provided  it  is  not  a  plain  gold  one.  It  is  usually 
placed  on  the  same  finger  as  the  wedding-ring  after¬ 
wards  is,  sometimes  on  the  second  finger,  but  there 
is  no  hard-and-fast  rule.  It  is  merely  a  custom,  and 
the  custom  varies  in  different  districts,  hence  the 
different  opinions.  The  finger  of  the  wedding-ring 
even  has  not  always  been  the  same,  and  there  has 
not  always  been  a  wedding-ring,  though  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  of  great  antiquity. 

Rob  Roy  MacGregor.— 1.  The  barometer  varies  one 
inch  for  each  950  feet  of  ascent  or  descent.  It  falls 
as  you  rise,  and  rises  as  you  fall.  2.  It  does  not  make 
much  difference,  but  the  nearer  the  bridge  to  the 
sound-post  the  better.  There  is  no  advantage  in  a 
bridge  higher  than  will  allow  the  strings  to  work 
properly ;  with  a  high  bridge  the  stopping  is  more 
difficult.  3.  To  find  the  area  of  a  circle  square  the 
diameter,  and  then  multiply  by  ’7854,  or  multiply 
half  the  circumference  by  half  the  diameter.  To 
find  the  solidity  of  a  globe  multiply  the  diameter  by 
the  circumference,  and  the  product  of  that  by  a  sixth 
of  the  diameter,  or  cube  the  diameter  and  multiply 
by  '5236.  To  find  the  surface  multiply  the  diameter 
by  the  circumference.  4.  Get  catalogue  from  Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. ' 

II.  S. — There  are  more  in  the  United  States,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  which  is  just  over  50,000,000,  of  whom 
43,000,000  are  whites. 

Death  Watch. — You  can  get  the  first  picture  of  the 
first  volume  of  tire  Boy’s  Own  Paper  by  purchasing 
the  first  Monthly  Part. 

Xonxomeq. — Leaden  or  tin  soldiers  are  made  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  you  must  re-paint  them  yourself.  You 
could  cast  a  lot  of  new  ones  by  taking  a  mould  from 
one  of  your  present  men.  Ordinary  oil-colours  will 
do. 

A.  B.  C. — 1.  The  Egyptian  Pyramids  are  the  sepulchres 
of  the  monarchs  and  great  personages  of  the  earlier 
Egyptian  dynasties.  The  fact  of  their  arrangement 
agreeing  with  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  being 
suitable  for  astronomical  observations,  is  possibly 
accidental.  After  the  Twelve  Dynasties  the  use  of 
pyramids  was  discontinued.  There  are  pyramids  in 
Java  and  Mexico.  2.  Not  known. 

E.  H.  Dixon.  — Back  numbers  and  parts  of  the  Boy’S 
Own  Paper  are  supplied  at  published  price. 

Omicron.— For  German  saws  and  German  tools  gene¬ 
rally  apply  to  C.  D.  Monninger  in  the  Farringdon 
Road.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  your  saw 
should  be  of  German  make? 

E.  I. — Should  get  one  of  the  Guides  to  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  published  by  Longmans,  Stanford,  Warne,  Ward 
and  Lock,  etc. 

Frank  Bond. — The  times  are  very  good  for  a  lad  of 
your  age,  but  do  not  enter  for  any  sports  until  you 
have  made  quite  sure  that  the  timing  has  been 
correct. 

A.  W.  L— In  the  “Field,”  “Land  and  Water,”  and 
newspapers  of  that  type,  you  will  always  find  letters 
and  notes  on  travel  and  colonial  matters 

C.  A.  H. — Tf  the  thermometers  were  in  different  parts 
of  the  garden  the  conditions  would  be  different,  and 
the  temperature  would  vary  ;  but  if  the  instruments 
were  close  together  the  explanation  is  simply  that 
they  were  carelessly  made.  Cheap  thermometers  are 
manufactured  by  the  hundred  at  Birmingham,  and 
very  few  of  them  register  exactly  alike,  as  you  may  see 
foryourself  if  you  look  in  any  shop-window  where  two 
or  three  are  on  sale.  To  take  the  temperature  accu¬ 
rately  the  thermometer  should  be  out  in  the  open, 
away  from  the  reflected  heat  from  stone  or  brick¬ 
work.  and  about  a  yard  above  the  ground,  shielded 
from  the  sun  and  the  direct  influence  of  the  wind. 

'<  H.  Kelly.— In  No.  110  is  an  exactly  similar  case. 

Mechanic.  —  1.  Plaster-of-Paris  is  made  by  heating 
gypsum  to  250°  Fahr.,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  water. 
When  a  little  alum  or  borax  is  added  you  get  Keane’s 
cement.  2.  Heat  your  greenhouse  with  .a  gas  stove, 
or  a  paraffin  stove,  or  the  charcoal  stove  described  in 
No.  114. 

Schooner.— Ts  the  boat  a  yard  long  or  the  crack  a  yard 
long  ?  It  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  treatment. 
Gold-size  putty  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  for  small 
cracks,  but  big  ones  must  be  caulked  in  the  usual 
way.  You  will  find  all  the  measurements  for  masts, 
spars,  sails,  etc.,  in  the  articles  on  Model  Yachts  in 
Nos.  73,  77,  and  SI. 

Havelock  (Australia). — 1.  Telegraph-messengers  be¬ 
come  letter-carriers  and  sorters,  and  the  career  is 
different  altogether  from  what  you  seem  to  think. 
2.  They  are  mostly  printing-telegraphs.  3.  Your  own 
postal  report  ought  to  tell  you  how  many  messages 
pass  through  Ballarat  daily.  We  have  no  other 
means  of  knowing. 


Polly. — 1.  The  dash  over  the  terminal  is  simply  put 
there  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  change  the 
word  has  undergone,  and  does  not  mark  the  accent 
in  any  way.  2.  Pounce  is  powdered  cuttle-fish  bone, 
or  pounded  resin  or  gum,  sometimes  only  fine  sand. 

Ella,  J.  W.— Cider  is  said  to  come  from  “sikera,” 
which  is  Syriac  or  Hebrew  for  the  juice  of  fruits. 
The  term  was  not  always  applied  specially  to  the 
liquor  made  from  apples. 

Ento. — If  you  mean  the  latest,  perhaps  an  American 
seven-hundred-page  book,  “The  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Insects,”  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  published  in  New 
York  by  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  It  is  very  complete, 
and  thoroughly  scientific. 

Xenophon.— 1.  AH  weather-glasses  alter  with  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  they  never  contain  pure 
water.  It  is  sure  to  be  a  solution  of  some  sort,  gene¬ 
rally  of  camphor.  2.  The  hood  tells  the  University, 
but  it  differs  for  each  degree  ;  and  we  have  already 
given  all  the  information  we  can  on  the  subject, 
which  is  rather  a  complicated  one.  3.  Nemesis  was 
the  daughter  of  Nox,  and  was  worshipped  as  the 
goddess  "of  vengeance,  who  rewards  the  good  and 
virtuous,  and  punishes  the  bad  and  impious.  She 
is  made  one  of  the  Parcm  by  some  mythologists,  and 
is  represented  with  a  helm  and  a  wheel.  There 
were  several  famous  statues  of  her—  one  at  Rhammus 
was  ten  cubits  high.  There  were  other  goddesses 
and  celebrated  women  of  the  same  name,  but  this  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  one  in  question. 

Confucius. — 1.  We  do  not  take  amateur  contribu¬ 
tions.  2.  Cuckoo-spit  is  formed  by  a  homopterous 
insect  known  as  Aprophora  Spumaria,  belonging  to 
the  Cecropidse  or  Hopper  family.  Its  popular  name 
is  the  Froghopper,  ffom  the  fact  of  its  jumping 
enormous  distances  in  proportion  to  its  size,  making 
the  leaves  click  as  it  takes  off,  and  frequently  land¬ 
ing  sprawling  on  its  back  and  righting  itself  after  a 
pause— much  on  the  principle  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Law¬ 
son’s  Yankee,  who  arrived  on  the  pier  a3  the  steamer 
was  moving  off,  and  just  caught  his  toe  in  the  taff- 
rail  and  landed  on  his  head  on  the  steamer’s  deck, 
where  he  came  to  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so, 
during  which  the  land  had  been  left  some  distance 
behind,  and,  raising  himself  on  his  hands,  looked 
across  the  intervening  space  and  exclaimed  in  aston¬ 
ishment,  “  Jehoshaphat !  what  a  jump!”  The  larva 
feeds  on  various  plants,  and  sucks  their  juices 
through  the  long  tubular  beak,  which  in  some 
species  in  this  family  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body. 
In  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  when  the  accumulation 
is  greatest,  a  drop  of  clear  water  begins  to  form  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  deposit,  and  the  froth  drains 
into  it,  and  falls  eventually  to  the  ground.  There  is 
a  Madagascar  species,  Aprophora  Goudotii,  which 
pours  out  clear  water  and  has  no  froth. 

William.— To  make  a  so-called  inexhaustible  fountain, 
get  two  large,  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  close  them 
well  with  corks.  Place  one  on  the  ground  and  one 
on  a  stool  over  it,  and  on  a  table  put  a  large  basin, 
with  two  holes  in  its  bottom  for  pipes  to  fit  into. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  basin  pass  a  pipe 
straight  down  through  the  bung  of  the  top  jar.  This 
pipe  is  for  the  jet,  and  should  rise  a  little  distance 
above  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  project  downwards 
half  way  into  the  jar.  Front  the  other  hole  in  the 
basin,  and  Hush  with  it,  run  a  pipe  down  into  the 
lower  bottle,  projecting  half  way  into  it.  Then  join 
one  jar  with  the  other  by  another  pipe  that  just 
passes  through  the  corks  and  no  more.  Now  pour 
water  into  the  basin,  and  it  will  run  down  the  pipe 
into  the  bottom  jar.  When  that  is  full  keep  on 
pouring  till  the  water  rises  into  the  upper  jar,  and 
when  that  is  full  keep  on  pouring  till  the  fountain 
begins  to  play.  The  corks  and  pipes  should  all  he 
carefully  fitted,  and  of  course  the  joints  throughout 
shoultrbe  watertight. 


“Hr,  Policeman,  kindly  stop  that  Hoop!” 
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ums  received  to  October 
22  nd,  18S1). 

£  s.  d. 

A  m  o  u  n  t 
previously 
acknow¬ 
ledged  377  18  6 
Oct.  15.— R. 

C.  Nisbet 
(St.  John’s 
Wood),  5s.  ; 

Bertie  Gamble 
(Leicester),  5s.  ; 

W .  Windebank 
(Southampton),  Is. ; 

A.  G.  Smith  (St.  Leo- 
nards-on-Sea),  2s.  5|d.  ; 

Matthew  B.  Russell  (Roth- 
say),  6d.  ;  J.  Wood  (Bradford), 

3d. :  Pei  Alexander  R,ussell  (Sanquhar), 

3s.  6d .  . .  0  17  8J 


Oct.  17.—  Thomas  John  Bale  (Bath),  £3  8s.  ; 

W.  E.  Evans  (Sherborne),  2s.  6d.;  W.  C.  G. 

Heneker  (Sherbrooke,  Canada),  2s.  ;  Per 
W.  A.  Phillips  (Helensburgh),  £2  16s.  ; 

J.  S.  Upton  (Waltham  Abbey),  Is.  ;  Stan¬ 
field,  Robert,  and  John  Bond,  Is.  6d.;  Per 
David  Fyffe  (Dundee),  £1  3s.  3d.;  Romeo, 

2s.;  Per  Ivor  A.  Algie  (Bedford),  10s.  6d.; 

Richard  Ward  (Whitby),  2s.  6d.  ;  Per  W. 

Fuller  (Cheadle),  2s.  ;  A  Friend  (St.  An¬ 
drew’s),  Is.;  Rigdumfunnydos,  is.;  J. 

Brand  (Crouch  End),  3s.  ;  W.  R.  (Chelms¬ 
ford),  Is.  ;  F.  G.  O.  (Brighton),  2s.  . .  8  19  3 


Oct.  18. — Per  Geo.  Nash  (Freemantie), 

6s.  4d. ;  Mary  Caroline  Hall  (JunctionRd.), 

Is.  ;  W.  H.  L.  (Ivybridge),  Is.  ;  Per  C.  R. 

Gooch  (Sydenham),  £1  11s.  6d. ;  F.  W.  B., 

Is.  ;  Per  R.  F.  Obey  (Thetford),  £1  10s. ; 

Richard  and  John  Tresise  (Mylor  Bridge, 

Cornwall),  2s.  6d.  ;  Per  Cromwell  Wall 
(New  Southgate),  7s.  2d. ;  Two  Little  Irish 
Boys  (Dublin),  Is.  6d.;  W.  E  Lishman,  6d. ; 

Spero,  10s . 4  12  6 

Oct.  19. — Per  C.  Wiggins,  2s.  ;  Per  Philip 
Dennys  (Shepherd’s  Bush),  £1  5s.  8d.  ; 

B.  Worthington  (St.  Peter’s-in-the-Wood), 

Is.;  James  M.  McCullock  (Kyleakin  Light¬ 
house),  2s.;  Benjamin  II.  Horth  (Stafford¬ 
shire  Industrial  School),  2s.  ;  Per  C.  B. 

Hastier,  8s.  6d.  ;  Per  Wm.  Drage,  12s. ; 

Per  Percy  Noise  (Newport,  I.W.),  3s.  6d. ; 

Per  Fredk.  F,.  Squire  (Camden  Town), 

£1 103.;  The  Six  Little  H’s  (Wood  Green), 

5s.  6d. ;  Per  C.  C.  Lundie  (Liverpool!,  .£3  ; 

Per  Robert  Crighton  (Suttieside,  N.B.), 

10s. ;  Per  Percy  Geo.  Eastwood  (Hackney), 

£1  7s. ;  Per  A.  Charles  (Kennington  Park 
Road),  £2  19s.  8d.  ..  . 12  8  10 

Oct.  20.— Allan  Green  (Dolphinton),  2s.  6d.; 

Per  L.  R.  Hackett  (Leeds),  7s.  ;  Per  Edwin 
Simmons  (Wisbech),  £1  Is.  ;  W.  C.  Phipps 
(Peltham),  Is. ;  Odd  Halfpence,  Is.  ;  Per 
W.  F.  Crage  (Sydenham),  £1 ;  Per 
W.  A.  H.  Legg  (Eagle  House,  St.  Leo¬ 
nards),  £1  10s.  6d. ;  Per  John  Parkinson 
(Camden  Road),  £1 ;  Per  W.  H.  Peckitt 
(Deptford),  £1  10s.  ;  William  S.  Young 
(Greenock),  5s.  ;  Hullabalulu,  6d.  ;  Per 
B.  L.  Miln  (Arbroath),  £1 14s.  6d. ;  S.  H.  W. 
(Wellingboro’),  3s.  ;  Stewart  Kerr  (Lau¬ 
rencekirk),  Is.;  Per  C.  Skinner  (Tenter- 
den),  4s.;  Per  H.  Wilkinson  (Chilwell),  5s.; 

F.  C.  (Blandford),  Is.  ;  George  Forward 
(Ramsgate),  2s. ;  G.  W.  Bray  (Skirbeck), 

Is .  . .  . .  9  10  & 

Oct.  21.  —  Blackwell  National  School,  per 
E.  J.  H.  D.,  6s.  ;  F.  Roberts  and  others 
(Liverpool),  Is.;  Henry  Watney  (Lincoln), 

Is.;  Charles  Watney  (ditto).  Is.;  G.  and  H. 

Wilson  (Glasgow),  Is.  6d.  ;  Per  Philip 
Meyer  (Harrogate),  £1  12s.  lOd.  ;  Trio 
(Werrington),  7s.  ;  Per  W.  Hardy  (Bees- 
ton),  10s.  ;  John  Lambert  (Thornton), 
is...  . . 3  14 

Oct.  22.— Per  H.  J. ,  7s.  6d. ;  H.  Terry  (Burnt- 
wood  Hall),  Is.  ;  Collection  at  St.  Silas’s, 

Toxtetli,  Band  of  Hope,  per  J.  G.  Burditt, 

Is.  lOd. ;  Alice  and  Lucy  (Hennington), 

2s. ;  William  Fleming  (Broughton-in-Fur- 
ness\  2s.  Od.  ;  E.  G.  Lane  (Oamaru,  N.Z.), 

£1  ;  Per  J.  S.,  2s.  3d.  ;  Per  Robert  Rossi- 
ter  (Paignton),  10s.  ;  F.  H.,  6d.  ;  C.  J. 

Wright  (Lavender  Hill),  2s.  ;  Spec  Society- 
(per  J.  B.,  Carlisle),  2s.  6d.;  William  A.  B. 

Laing  (Edinburgh),  Is.  ;  Per  Morris  C. 

Langford  (Probus  School,  Cornwall), 

£1  6s.  6d.  ;  Bingwood  Contingent,  per 
A.  Kingsbury,  10s.  6d,  ;  Per  A.  Hicks  (St. 

Austell),  6s.  ;  T.  Gibson  (Colchester),  6d. ; 

H.  S.  (Buckingham),  6d.  . .  . .  . .  4  17  1. 


Carried  forward  . .  £422  5  2J- 
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ROSE’S  MARKING  INK  flows  free¬ 
ly  from  the  pen  without  blotting. 

ROSE’S  MARKING  INK  does  not 

dry  up  in  the  bottle  or  on  the  pen. 


ROSE’S  MARKING  INK  turns  jet 

black  on  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  on 
application  of  heat. 


ROSE’S  MARKING  INK  in  wooden 

box  with  stretcher  complete, sent  free 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  if  your 
druggist  has  none. 

ROSE’S  MARKING  INK  sold  by 

the  principal  Druggists  in  the  Do¬ 
minion. 

ROSE’S  MARKING  INK,  used  by 

the  principal  Laundries  in  Toronto  ; 
read  the  Testimonials  from  two  lead¬ 
ing  Consumers. 


TESTIJ1  ON  I A  LS. 

New  Star  Laundry, 

131  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  used  your  Mark¬ 
ing  Ink  for  the  past  two  years, 
having  found  it  decidedly  the 
best,  after  a  trial  of  numerous 
other  makers.  One  penfull  is 
equal  to  three  of  other  kinds, 
on  account  of  its  free  flowing 
quality.  H.  BELYEA. 

The  Adams’  Laundry, 

Cor.  Church  &  Queen  Sts. 

Sir, — Having  used  your  In¬ 
delible  Iak  for  several  years,  I 
have  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
its  superior  merits.  After  test¬ 
ing  the  leading  English  Mark¬ 
ing  Inks  and  several  others,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
yours  the  preference. 

Yours,  etc., 

D.  S.  ADAMS. 
To  H.  J.  Rose,  Toronto. 


®Ij£  (Efamij  fij  lacking, 

A  brilliant,  durable,  elastic  waterproof  dressing  for  Boots  and  Shoes — simply  applied  with 
the  sponge  attached  to  the  cork  of  the  bottle  ;  it  requires  no  further  polishing.  It  does  not 
soil  the  clothing  or  carptes  in  wet  and  snowy  weather.  It  keeps  the  feet  dry,  and  while  all 
the  common  blacking  contains  vitriol  and  most  of  the  liquid  dressings  contain  caustic  soda 
or  other  chemicals  which  rot  the  leather, 

THE  EBONY  BLACKING 

contains  nothing  which  will  injure  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  preserves  the  leather.  For  harness 
and  all  leather  requiring  a  durable  weather  proof  polish,  it  is  unequalled  by  anything  in  the 
market. 

One  application  a  week  of  this  blacking  (sponging  the  dust,  &c.  off  when  necessary)  is 
all  that  is  required  to  keep  the  boots,  &c.,  in  perfect  order — at  the  trifling  cost  of  about  one 
cent  per  week. 

For  sale  by  leading  Druggists,  Saddlers  and  Shoe  Dealers.  25  cents  per  bottle  ;  four 
bottles  sent  free  to  any  station  in  Ontario,  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 


EBONY  BLACKING  COMPANY, 

TOBOITTO, 


ZE-iCOflLClOXX, 


efC.  ^J.  cftooe, 
Gc^vr-fc  ^oz-  Gci/vraba.. 
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MaltopepsyN 


j?  & 


The  prevalence  of  Indigestion  and  Dys¬ 
pepsia  is  one  of  the  most  serious  facts  of 
modern  life.  Nearly  every  one  suffers  more 
or  less  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  this 
Scourge  to  Humanity,  and  it  seems  to  be  im¬ 
possible  even  when  following  the  best  estab¬ 
lished  Dietetic  rules,  to  entirely  evade  the 
subtle  attacks  of  this  foe,  which,  though  com¬ 
paratively  light  at  first,  usually 
run  into  the  more  confirmed  or 
Chronic  state  of  the  Disease,  es¬ 
pecially  if  these  first  attacks  are 
neglected  and  allowed  to  recur 
frequently. 

Most  of  the  leading  physicians 
in  Canada  have  tested  and  are 
now  using  Maltopepsyn  in  their 
regular  practice,  and  have  cer¬ 
tified  as  to  its  great  value.  Be¬ 
sides  private  practice,  it  is  used 
to  a  large  extent  in  Hospitals, 
Dispensaries  and  Infirmaries. 

■Maltopepsyn  has  been  proven 
to  be  of  great  value  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion, 

Loss  of  Appetite.  Intestinal  and 
Wasting  Diseases,  Constipation, 

Nausea,  Chronic  Diarrhoea, 

Headache,  and  all  diseases  aris- 
ine  from  Imperfect  Nutrition. 


All  sufferers  from  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia, 
or  any  disease  of  the  Stomach  or  Digestive 
Organs,  should  send  me  one  three  cent  pos¬ 
tage  stamp,  for  a  pamphlet  relative  to  the 
positive  cure,  by  the  use  of  Maltopepsyn,  or 
send  two  three  cent  stamps  for  pamphlet  and 
sample  package  of  Maltopepsyn,  containing 
two  drachms,  equal  to  eight  doses  of  fifteen 
grains  each.  It  is  pleasant  to 
the  taste  and  may  be  taken  in 
wine,  water,  or  dry  upon  bread 
as  preferred,  just  before  each 
meal. 

Regular  sized  bottles,  contain¬ 
ing  i  J  ounces,  with  dose  measure 
■attached,  price  fifty  cents,  can 
be  obtained  from  Chemists 
||  throughout  the  Dominion,  or 
|  mailed  free  by  the  proprietor  on 
,  receipt  of  fifty  cents.  Each  bot- 
|  tie  holds  48  fifteen  grain  Doses, 
or  about  one  cent  per  dose. 

Maltopepsyn  is  not  a  patent 
medicine  or  secret  remedy;  it  has 
its  exact  formula  printed  on  each 
label. 


SPECIMENS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  RECEIVED  FROM  PHYSICIANS  AND  CHEMISTS. 


Hazen  Morse,  Brussels,  Ont.,  June  28th,  1880. 

Dear  Sir, — I  believe  Maltopepsyn  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  similar  prepara- 
ation  in  the  market.  Yours,  etc.,  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  M.D. 


Hazen  Morse,  Wallace,  N.  S.,  October,  4th,  1880. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Maltopepsyn  was  given  in  a  marked  and  distressing  case  of  Indigestion 
with  the  most  rapid,  pleasing  and  beneficial  results.  Yours,  etc., 

Z.  W.  KEMPTON.  M.D. 


Hazen  Morse,  Walkerton,  Ont.,  October  27th,  1880. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  been  troubled  with  Indigestion  for  a  long  time,  I  commenced  using 
Maltopepsyn  about  a  week  ago.  and  have  had  great  relief.  Yours  truly, 

W.  A.  GREEN,  Druggist. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HAZEN  MORSE,  57  Front  Street  East,  TORONTO. 
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11881 1  CLARKE’S]  (882 
(Canadian  Xmas.  Cards 

ARE  ALL  THE  RAGE  ! 

TtoflBEAT  HIT  OF  THE  SEASON 

Snow-Shoe  Racing. 

Indian  Camp  Scenes, 

Lumbering  in  the  Backwoods 

Making  Maple  Sugar, 

1  Cutting  Ice  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Tobogganing  (group  of  20  figures) 

Trains  crossing  the  Ice  Bridge 
[Railway. 

H’Jit  Best  Cards  of  the  Season 

itefrClass  Chromo  Work  I  No  Daub! 

Enmnous  Demand  from  all  parts  of  America  I 

The  •, Whole  set  of  10  Cards,  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
postage,  .an  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR.  Address 


(Cabinet  Photographs, 


WILLIAM  J.  CLARKE,  Publisher, 

J5S  DORCHESTER  STREET, 

Montreal. 


OtiAXTOKT’S 

DESCRIPTIVE  ; 

Catalogue  of  Music 

A  large  (sheet  music  size)  book  of  40  pages,  con¬ 
taining  over  4,000  pieces  and  about  70  books,  is 
mailed  free  to  any  address.  The  most  celebrated 
authors  of  Europe  and  America  are  well  represented 
by  their  m  st  successful  and  valuable  productions. 
Although  our  catalogue  is  one  of  but  40  pages,  it 
contains  many  more  pieces  and  represents  a  greater 
amount  of  usefulness  for  teaching  puiposes  than 
any  other  catalogue  of  double  the  size.  Our  sheet 
music  is  printed  from  finely  engraved  plates,  on 
the  best  quality  music  paper.  .! 

Claxton's  Musical  Journal 

Containing  3  pieces  of  select  music.  Price  (5c. ,  or 
60c.  per  year. 

A  Complete  Assortment  of  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments  always  kept  in  stock. 

T.  CLAXTOIT, 

197  Yonge-st.,  Toronto. 


The  Key  to  Health. 

BURDOCK 

BLOOD 

BITTERS 


S3  PER  DOZEN. 


BAZAAR  PATTERNS, 


Christmas  and-  Hew  Year’s 
Presents, 

Try  F.  Crumpton, 

JEWELLER, 

83  King  St.  East,  Toronto. 

— FOR — 

Gold  Watches  from  $15  up  to  $300. 

Silver  Watches  from  $7  up  to  $50. 

Gold  Chains  from  $7  up  to  }8o. 

Gold  Necklets  from  $5  up  to  $75. 
Gold  Lockets  from  $2  up  to  $50. 
Gold  Cuff  Buttons  from  $3  up  to  $20. 

Gold  Shirt  Studs  from  $2.50  up  to  $15. 
Gold  Crosses  from  $3  up  to  $12. 

Gold  Collar  Buttons  from  $1.25  up  to  $3.50. 
Gold  Gem  Rings  from  $1.50  up  to  $60. 
Gold  Wedding  Rings  from  $2  up  to  $10 
Gold  Band  Rings  from  $1.50  to  $10. 
Gold  Diamond  Rings  from  $4.50  up  to  $300. 
Gold  Sets  (Ladies’)  from  $6  up  to  $50. 
Gold  Brooches  from  $5  up  to  $25. 

Gold  Earings  from  90c.  up  to  $50. 
Gold  Charms  from  $2  up  to  $15. 
Gold  Bracelets  from  $15  to  $75. 
Gold  Scarf  Pins  from  $1.50  up  to  $45. 

Tea  Sets  from  $24  up  to  $60. 

Waiters  from  $12  up  to  $60. 

Cake  Baskets  from  $5  to  $15. 

Butter  Coolers  from  $2  up  to  $15. 
Card  Receivers  from  $4. 50  to  $20 
Breakfast  Castors  from  $5  up  to  $12. 

Dinner  Castors  from  $3.25  up  to  $18. 
Fruit  Stands  from  $6  up  to  $35. 

Pickle  Dishes  from  $1.50  up  to  $12. 
Syrup  Pitchers  from  $5  up  to  $10. 
Biscuit  Boxes  from  $9  up  to  $12. 
Ice  Pitchers  from  $9  up  to  $49. 

Jewel  Caskets  from  $6  up  to  $20. 

Cabinets  from  $10  up  to  $25. 

Vases  from  $2.59  up  to  $12. 

Mugs  from  $1.50  up  to  $20. 
Napkin  Rings  from  50c.  up  to  $3  50. 

Knive,  Fork  and  Spoon  from  $1.25  to  $5 
Fish  Carvers,  Fruit  Spoons,  Tea  Spoons 
Dessert  Forks  and  Spoons, 

Table  Knives,  Forks,  Spoons,  etc. 
Silver  Chains,  Silver  Necklets, 

Silver  Lockets,  Silver  Sets,  Brooches,  etc. 
Plated  Cuff  Buttons,  Collar  Buttons, 
Shirt  Studs,  Chains,  Necklets, 


Unlocks  all  the  clogged  avenues  of  the 
Bowels,  Kidneys,  and  Liver,  carrying 
oft  gradually  without  weakening  the  system, 
all  the  impurities  and  foul  humors  of  the 
secretions  ;  at  the  same  time  Correcting' 
Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  curing  Bilious¬ 
ness,  Dyspepsia,  Headaches,  Dizzi¬ 
ness,  Heartburn,  Constipation,  Dry¬ 
ness  cf  the  Skin,  Dropsy,  Dimness  of 
Vision,  Jaundice,  Salt  Rheum,  Ery¬ 
sipelas,  Scrofula,  Fluttering  of  the 
Heart,  Nervousness  and  General  De¬ 
bility  ;  all  these  and  many  other  similar 
Complaints  yield  to  the  happy  ifluennee  of 

BURDOCK  BLOOD  BITTERS. 

Sample  Bottles  10c.;  Regular  Size  $1. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

T.  Milburn  &  Co.  Proprietors,  Toronto 


The  Most  Perfect.  The  Least 
Trouble.  Requiring 
no  Change. 

Catalogues  or  Monthly  Sheet  sent  free  on 
application. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 

Sewing  Machine  Sale  Rooms, 

85  KING  ST.  WEST.  TORONTO- 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 

ONTARIO  STEAffTDYE  WORKS, 

334  YONGE  ST.,  opposite  Gould, 

THOS.  SQUIRE,  -  Prop. 

N.B. — The  only  house  m  Toronto  that  employs 
first-class  practical  men  t •  press  Gentlemen’s 
clothes. 


Lockets,  Brooches,  Eatings, 

Scarf  Pins,  Bracelets,  Sets,  etc. 
Jet  Goods,  Opera  Glasses,  Card  Cases, 
Marble,  Walnut  and  Nickle  Clocks,  etc. 
Try  our  Silver  Thimbles,  40c.  to  fjc. 

EVERY  ARTICLE  WARRANTED  EXACTLY  AS 
REPRESENTED,  OR  MONEY  RETURNED. 

Monograms  and  Every  Other  Style  of 
Jewelry  made  to  order. 

Fou  will  find  a  Splendid  Assortment  of  Goods 
suitable  for  Christmas  Presents  at  Prices 
that  will  astonish  you. 

CALL  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELVES. 

I  Open  every  evening  until  10  o’clock. 

No  trouble  to  show  our  Goods. 

Please  remember  the  address,  and  keep  this  (or 
future  reference. 
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LADIES’ 

South  Sea  Seal 
Jackets, 


J.F.MUIR  &  Co. 


GENTS’ 

South  Sea  Seal 
Caps. 


Astrachan  Jackets 

Silk  Fur-lined  Dol¬ 
mans. 


English  Hats. 


Persian  Lamb  Caps 


Silk  Umbrellas. 


Persian  Seal  Caps, 


Silk  Fur-lined  Cir¬ 
culars, 


New  York  Hats. 


Otter  &  Seal  Caps, 


Cashmere  do.  Cir¬ 
culars, 


Dent’s  Gloves. 


South  Sea  Seal 
Muffs. 


Styles  are  Correct. 


Buffalo  Robes, 

Hudson  Bay  Wolf 
Robes, 


South  Sea  Seal 
Boas. 

Persian  Seal  Sets. 


Quality  the  Best. 
Fashionable  Hatters. 


Jap.  Wolf  Robes, 

Fancy  and  Other 
Robes. 


Fur  Triinuiings  of  Every  description.  Old  Furs  made  to  look  as  good  as  new.  Tweed  Hats 
made  to  match  Suits.  Railway  Caps  and  Badges  a  Specialty. 


51  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO. 


SEE  OCR  STOCK  OF 

HAIR  BRUSHES , 

Bristle  and  Metallic,  with  Plain  or  Fancy 
Backs. 

PERFUMES, 

Introducing  New  Odors  and  Styles  of  the 
Best  Manufacture. 

TOILET  MIRRORS, 

Plate  Glass  in  Fancy  Shapes. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 

66  DOM1STIC  n 


DRESSING  CASES, 

Toilet  Sets,  Silver  Wire  Toilet  Stands, 
China  Shaving  Cups,  &c.,  &c. 


C.  Sheppard’s  Drug  Store, 

67  KING  ST.  WEST,  -  -  TORONTO. 


'  imitated  by  all. 

Equalled  by  none, 

IT  IS  J  Tlie  Easiest  to  Beam,. 

* ll!  The  Lightest  to  Run, 

and  consequently 

T1IE  BEST  TO  BEY.. 

a®*  EACH  MACHINE  WARRANTED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

Ladies  call  and  see  it  before  purchasing  elsewhere  and  save  time  and  money 
Domestic  Paper  Fashions  for  sale. 


A.  W.  BRAIN,  Sole  Agent, 

7  Adelaide  St.  East,  Toronto. 

Repairer  of  all  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines.  Needles,  Parts  and  Attachments 
for  sale. 
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Absent  Jj©v®dL  Ones 


Should  be  remembered  during  our  HOLIDAY  FESTIVITIES.  Nothing  more  appropriate  than  a 

Handsome  Christmas  Card 

- <  »  •»> - 

WE  HAVE  THIS  SEASON, 

An  Assortment  Unequalled  by  any  other  House. 


Our  variety  comprises  the  following  : 


IVORY  CARDS,  beautifully  hand-painted,  at 
$1.00,  $1.25,  $150,  $2.00,  $3  00,  and  $6.00 
each. 

IVORINE  CARDS,  hand-painted  and  richly 
illuminated,  at  60c.,  75c.,  and  $1.00  each. 


REAL  ALPINE  FLOWERS,  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged  on  gilt-edge  cards  (We  are  the  only 
house  in  Canada  importing  these  goods) — 
50c.,  75c.,  $1.00,  $1.25,  and  $1.50  each. 

AUSTRALIAN  CARDS  (only  house  importing 
them)  representing  Native  Fruits  and 
Flowers,  15c.  each,  or  the  set  of  7  for  $1.00. 


OUR  OWN  SPECIALTY,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  FINEST  CARD 
IN  THE  WORLD, — richly  hand-painted  Skeleton  Leaves,  decorated  with 
Bleached  Ferns,  mounted  on  a  handsome  card,  making  a  present  thoroughly 
Canadian  for  our  English  friends  at  home.  Price  $1.25  each,  securely  packed 


in  a  box. 

CANADIAN  CARDS,  from  four  different 
makers,  74  kinds  Prices — 10c.,  15c.,  20c., 

and  25c.  each.  Fringed,  20c  and  25c.  extra. 

PRANG’S  PRIZE,  and  other  Cards  in  great 
variety,  from  10c.  ro  $1.00  each. 


DE  LA  RUE’S— the  most  beautifully  printed 
Card  in  the  market-price  20c.,  25c.,  30c., 
40c  ,  and  50c.  each.  SATIN  SERIES  from 
40c.  to  $3  00  each. 

FRINGED  CARDS  in  great  number,  from  20c. 
to  $150  each. 


An  endless  variety  of  UNFRINGED  CARDS  from  the  best  makers  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain 

from  5c.  upwards. 

lUP"  Packed  for  mail  with  care.  Postage  free. 


^ull  $to<5k  of  SrinuitU  fob  CliibQnias,  1§§1, 

Comprising:  The  Quiver,  $225;  Sunday  Magazine,  $2.25;  Good  Words,  $2.25;  Weekly  Welcome, 
$2.25;  Leisure  Hour,  $2  00;  Sunday  at  Home,  $2  00;  Boy’s  Own  Paper,  $2  25;  Girl’s  Own 
Paper,  $2.25;  Chatterbox,  $100;  Little  Folks,  $1.00;  Routledge’s  Boy’s  Annual, 

$2.00;  Routledge’s  Girl’s  Annual,  $2  00;  British  Workman,  50c.;  Band  of 
Hope,  35c.;  British  Workwoman,  50c,;  Children’s  Friend,  50c.; 

Child’s  Companion,  50c.;  Infants’  Magazine,  50c.;  and  British  Juvenile,  50c. 


The  Grand  Christmas  Double  Numbers  of  The  London  Graphic,  Illustrated  London  News,  Yule 
Tide,  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News,  Pictorial  World,  and  The  Queen.  Each  number  containing  numerous  Full 
Page  Illustrations,  Tales,  Stories,  Games,  &c.,  with  Large  Coloured  Presentation  Plate,  suitable  tor  framing. 

Price,  50  Cents  Each,  securely  packed,  mailed  free. 


CLOUGHER  BROS.,  Booksellers, 

25  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO. 
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THE  LEISURE  HOUR. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  New  Series 

Of  this  favourite  Compendium  of  Literary  Articles  on  the  Historical  and  Interesting 
Events  of  the  passing  times,  has  just  been  completed,  and 

THE  FIRST  NO.  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME 
WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY,  1882, 

The  Superiority  of  the  Numerous  Engravings, 

The  High  Character  of  the  Writers,  and 

The  General  Excellence  of  this  Magazine, 

—PLACE  IT  IN  THE - 

Foremost  Rank  of  Monthly  Publications 

OF  STERLING  VALUE. 

MONTHLY,  15  CENTS.  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  $1.50,  IF  MAILED,  $1.75. 

CST  The  demand  for  this  Magazine  is  rapidly  increasing  in  England. 

THE  SDNDAY  AT  HOME. 

A  ]\fo:q-®enomLcitioi}^l  Ltiblidktior) 


So  carefully  arranged  as  to  be  of  great  and  equal  interest  to  Children 
and  Adults,  and  affording  to  all  classes 


While  of  great  interest,  this  Magazine  is  full  of  that  information  which 
shews  the  pleasing  adaptation  of  the  Scriptures  to  every-day  life 
without  that  dryness  which  is  too  often  a  characteristic 
in  professedly  religious  works. 

MONTHLY,  15  CENTS.  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  $1.50,  IF  MAILED,  $1.75. 

A  New  Volume  Commences  1st  January,  1882. 


Toronto  :  Wm.  Warwick  &  Son. 


ASK.  FOR. 

Clapperton’s 

SEWING 

COTTON 

* - A  1ST  3D - 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 


The  ©0Y$’  dl<OTpH}f( 


FOLLETT’S  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

Just  opened  in  Toronto,  is  giving  special  attention  to 

— Youths’,  Boys’  and  Childrens’  Clothing, — 

Both  Ordered  and  Ready-made. 


Parties  in  want  of  BOYS’  CLOTHING  will  do  well 
to  look  through  our  Stock  before  purchasing. 


A  Nice  Assortment  of  Clothing  always  in  Stoch  suit¬ 
able  for  Children  from  2  to  5  years  of  age, 
as  well  as  for  the  larger  boys. 


Parents  at  a  distance  sending  in  age  of  Boy,  and 
style  of  garment  required,  can  be  supplied  with 
Good  Fitting  Suits  at  reasonable  prices,  or 
we  will  send  samples  of  Goods  and 
instructions  for  measurement,  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  in  every  case,  or  money  refunded. 


FOLLETT’S  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

183  YOMGE  ST.,  TORONTO. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 

“  1847,  Rogers  Bros.” 


Is  stamped  on  each  article  made  by  us, 

•••  D-  :  -/.-.-A- 

spoons  made  by  us. 

HIGHEST  PREMIUMS 

Awarded  wherever  exhibited,  from  World’s 
Fair,  1863,  to  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia,  1876. 

LARGEST  VARIETY 

Of  any  Company  In  the  World  ! 

ALL  GOODS 

Bearing  our  Trade  Mark  Warranted 
to  give  Satisfaction. 

^g§§  w 

WE  RE-PLATE 

Old  work,  and  make  it  equal  to 
new. 

BEFORE  BUYING  PURCHASERS  should  MAKE  SURE  that  GOODS  BEAR  OUR  TRADE  MARK. 


GRAY’S 

Syrup 

OF 

RED 

SPRUCE 

GUM. 

Trade  Mark  Reg. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


Everyone  has  heard  of  the  wonderful 
effects  of  the  Spruces  and  the  Pines  in  cases 
of  Lung  Disease.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Murray, 
in  his  book  on  the  Adirondacks,  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  relates  the  case  of  a  consumptive 
young  man  who  was  entirely  cured  by  a 
three  months’  camping  out  among  the  pines. 
In  France,  the  physicians  regularly  send 
i  their  consumptive  patients  to  the  pine  woods 
and  order  them  to  drink  a  tea  made  from 
the  spruce  tops.  Gray’s  Syrup  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  combination  of  the  gum  which  exudes 
from  the  red  spruce  tree.  In  this  prepara¬ 
tion  the  gum  never  separates,  and  all  its  an- 
tispasmodic  expectorant,  tonic  and  balsamic 
properties  are  preserved.  For  Coughs, 
Colds,  Hoarseness,  Throat  Affections,  &c., 
it  acts  like  a  charm. 


KERRY’S 

Cod  Liver 
Oil 

Cream. 

PRICE  : 

50  cts.  &  $1.00. 


An  emulsion  of  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  and 
Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda,  for  the 
prevention  and  alleviation  of  Consumption. 
A  certain  cure  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Defective  Nutrition  and  General  Debility. 
This  combination  is  scientifically  prepared, 
never  separates,  is  deliciously  flavored,  and 
is  with  ^confidence  offered  to  the  medical 
profession  and  the  public.  It  purifies  the 
blood,  excites  digestion,  nourishes  the  body, 
and  increases  the  weight  and  strength  of  the 
patient.  It  is  likewise  recommended  for 
Coughs  of  all  kinds,  Chronic  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Diseases  of  the  Joints  and  Spine,  and 
whenever  the  system  is  impaired  by  long, 
continued  illness. 

KERRY,  WATSON  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors, 

Montreal, 


© 
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SENT  A  BEE  CLOTH  CASES,  handsomely  gilt,  and  heavy  beveled  boards,  for  binding  yearly  vols.  of  this 
Magazine,  will  be  furnished  for  75c.  each.  If  the  year’s  nnmbers  are  sent  to  us  we  will  bind  in  these  cases  for  $1.00  each. 


— OF- 


Watches, 

Chains, 
Lockets, 
Diamond  Pins 
Gem  Rings, 
Keeper  Rings, 

Cruets, 


-OF- 


Cake  Baskets 


Card 


Receivers 


Butter 

Coolers 

Napkin  Rings 

Knives, 

Forks, 

Spoons,  etc., 


EYRIE,  The  Jeweler,  113  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 


$ ufnitufe  jStore, 

5  King  St.  East,  Toronto. 


IV  O  W  OPEN 

WITH  A  LARGE  AND  FINE  STOCK  OF 

Walnut  and  Ebonized  Furniture, 

FROM  THE  FACTORY  OF  THE; 

Upper  Canada  Furniture  Co., 

OF  BOWMANVILLE , 

WHO  ARE  FAMOUS  FOR  THE 

NOVELTY  OF  THEIR  DESIGNS,  AND 
ELEGANCE  OF  FINISH. 


UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

MR.  ROGERS, 

So  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Toronto  Furniture  T?ade. 


A  PERFECTLY  RELIABLE 

ARTICLE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  USE  IS  THE 


BAKING  POWDER. 


It  is  a  preparation  of  Pure  and  Healthy  ingredients,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  lightening  and  shortening,  in  the  baking  and  cooking 
operations  of  the  kitchen. 

By  its  aid  delicious  Tea  of  Breakfast  Gems  can  be  made  from 
Flour,  Water  and  Salt  only.  These  may  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics 
with  advantage. 

The  Cook’s  Friend 

May  be  used  to  replace  thre^-fourths  of  usual  shortening  in  cases 
where  such  is  employed,  and  the  product  will  be  more  healthful. 

The  Cook’s  Friend 

Is  calculated  to  do  the  best  work  at  lowest  cost.  Neither  alum,  lime 
nor  any  other  unwholesome  or  injurious  substance  is  admitted  in  its 
composition,  and  it  is  so  prepared  as  to  be  easily  combined  with  the 
flour  used  in  baking.  Its  strength  unimpaired  by  keeping. 

AST  Look  for  the  Trade-  Mark  on  every  package,  without  which 
none  is  genuine. 


RETAILED  EVERYWHERE. 


Manufactured  only  by  W.  D.  McLAREN, 

55  and"  57  College  St.,  Montreal. 


COMBINED 


ALLEY’S  BLUE  BT.AfSTC 

WRITING  &  COPYING  FLUID 
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Considered  by  Bankers,  Accountants,  and  all  who 
have  used  it  to  be  the  BEST  IN  CANADA, 
without  a  single  exception  ! 

Sold  hy  the  Best  Stationers  Everywhere. 


